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Social Security in Review 


To pROVIDE TEMPORARY IMMEDIATE AID to Ci- 
vilians, pending the development of adequate legis- 
lation, Paul V. McNutt, as Federal Security 
Administrator, was asked by the President on 
February 6 “‘to assume responsibility for providing 
temporary aid necessitated by enemy action to 
civilians, other than enemy aliens, residing in the 
United States: (1) who are disabled; or (2) who are 
dependents of civilians who are killed, disabled, 
interned, or reported as missing; or (3) who are 
otherwise in need of assistance or services. This 
aid may take the form of cash allowances or 
temporary provision for hospitalization, medical 
care, food, shelter, clothing, and transportation. 
It is not intended that such aid should cover civil 
or other personnel of the Federal Government, for 
whom other provisions are contemplated.”’ The 
sum of $5 million was made available from the 
Emergency Fund for the President for all necessary 
expenses in carrying out the activities specified. 

“Numerous proposals covering various parts of 
this problem have already been made,” the Presi- 
dent added, ‘‘and others are being developed. I 
have asked the Bureau of the Budget to give par- 
ticular attention to the coordination and recom- 
mendation of legislation required because of 
enemy action which necessitates aid to the civilian 
population. I should therefore like you to con- 
tinue to keep in close touch with the Bureau of the 
Budget so that all proposals can be considered in 
the submission of over-all legislation.” 

Pending the enactment of such legislation, 
temporary aid is being administered by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance to certain 
dependents in the United States of civilians (other 
than enemy aliens) who have been killed or totally 
disabled or are missing or detained as the result of 
enemy action outside the continental United 
States. The first claims under consideration are 
for the dependents of civilian workmen engaged in 
the construction of military and naval air bases on 
Wake, Guam, and the Philippine Islands. 


The first payments to eligible claimants were 
made for March. Payments are related to the 
monthly earnings of the person affected by enemy 
action. Benefits vary from $20 a month for one 
child to a maximum of $85 for a family unit. 
Benefits are available to wives, widows, children, 
and parents who were mainly dependent on the 
individual affected by enemy action. The sum of 
$750,000, allocated to the Board by the Adminis- 
trator from the $5 million made available by the 
President, will be used in providing the monthly 
payments. 

An allocation of $500,000 was made from the 
same emergency fund to the Public Health Service 
for temporary provision for hospitalization and 
medical care of the civilians affected by enemy 
action. No part of the allocation is to be used for 
administrative costs. The Public Health Service 
is authorized to utilize existing Federal hospitals 
when available, hospitals under contract with the 
Public Health Service and such other civilian hos- 
pitals as may be needed; to obtain all necessary 
medical, nursing and other temporary care; and to 
pay burial costs. In a letter to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, dated February 25, the Administrator pointed 
out that, since the Social Security Board and the 
Public Health Service would be dealing with the 
same individuals, “‘the closest possible cooperation 
should be developed between the two agencies 
especially at the points of service. Specifically, 
representatives of either agency in an emergency 
and in the absence of a representative from the 
other agency may give temporary authorization 
for medical or other aid contemplated under the 
President’s order.”’ 


Tue Orrice or Derense HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Services and the Office of Civilian Defense clari- 
fied the relationships of the two offices in a formal 
statement released in February. The Office of 
Civilian Defense is to serve as the general center 
for coordinating Federal civilian defense activities 














which involve relationships between the Federal 
Government and State and local governments. 
In addition to this function, the Office of Civilian 
Defense will assist in establishing or reorganizing 
State and local defense councils, will sponsor and 
encourage the creation of effective community or- 
ganization, and will organize volunteer services. 
The Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
has direct administrative responsibility for co- 
ordinating the health and welfare services of the 
Federal Government and other public and private 
agencies to meet State and local community needs 
arising from the defense program. 

In developing the substantive programs for 
community action in its fields of responsibility, 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
will call on the Office of Civilian Defense for neces- 
sary volunteer participants; in dealing with State 
and local defense councils it will operate through 
the Office of Civilian Defense, and will cooperate 
in fitting its health and welfare services into a 
general plan of civilian defense. The Office of 
Civilian Defense, in turn, will work through the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
rather than with individual Federal or national 
private agencies, in carrying on its relationships 
in the fields of health and welfare services, and 
will recommend representation, on State and local 
defense councils, of official State and local agen- 
cies responsible for operating health and welfare 


programs. 


REMOVAL AND RESETTLEMENT Of enemy aliens and 
their dependents from certain prohibited areas on 
the West Coast was made the responsibility of the 
Federal Security Agency and the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, at the request of the 
Department of Justice, Mr. McNutt announced 
in February. The aliens transferred wil) be un- 
der the surveillance of Federal authorities, and the 
public funds spent in their removal will be Federal 
funds. 

Removal! will not mean internment, since enemy 
aliens known to be dangerous or inimical to this 
country’s interest have already been apprehended. 
“Many of the aliens affected by these plans,’ Mr. 
McNutt said, ‘are now performing services which 
contribute directly to the success of our American 
war effort. The proper reestablishment of these 
dislocated aliens is important to certain types of 
labor supply and to the maintenance of our agri- 





cultural output. For these reasons it is in the 
interest of the United States that this operation 
be carried out with the smallest possible loss of 
human resources.” 


WORKERS WITH SKILLS IN OCCUPATIONS in which 
there is an undersupply of labor are being referred 
by public employment offices to employers ep. 
gaged in war production before requests are filled 
for workers in civilian production, the Federal 
Security Administrator announced on March 5, 
“Tn areas where lack of skilled workers is most 
acute,” Mr. McNutt said, “preferences may have 
to be granted even as between holders of priority 
ratings, and, if so, will follow the priority ratings 
assigned them by the War Production Board,” 
The policy allows for exceptions in particular 
cases—as for skilled workers at Army and Navy 
civilian establishments outside the continental 
United States—when such exceptions will promote 
war production. 


AN OCCUPATIONAL INVENTORY of the country’s 
manpower was started in March by the United 
States Employment Service, in cooperation with 
the Selective Service System. The information 
on skills necessary for war production will be 
assembled from a special occupational form to be 
included in a more comprehensive questionnaire 
which the Selective Service System will send to all 
men between 20 and 44 years of age who registered 
on February 16. Later the same questionnaire 
will be sent to other men between the ages of 18 
and 64—those who have already registered for 
selective service and those who still have to register. 
With the completion of the total inventory, the 
Employment Service will have information about 
the major and secondary occupational skills of 40 
million men, for any one of 20,000 jobs and 
especially for a selected list of 225 occupations 
which are vital to war production. The informa- 
tion obtained for the workers will supplement the 
reports on present and anticipated labor needs 
which the Employment Service has been receiving 
regularly from 12,000 employers engaged in war 
production, and will help to show where the 
workers with needed skills are to be found. 


A DIRECT MOVE to safeguard young workers who 
may be called upon in some areas to help in crop 
harvesting was made in a statement of national 
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policy issued in February by the Children’s 
Bureau, the Department of Agriculture, the Office 
of Education, and the United States Employment 
Service. The statement urged that all plans in- 
yolving the use of young people on the farms 
should be developed as part of broad programs 
based on consideration of all available sources of 
labor and the wages and working conditions 
offered to adults. 

The statement further recommended that State 
departments of education, labor, and agriculture 
participate in the development of policies and the 
possible modification of school programs, and that 
proposals for employment of young workers during 
normal school terms be approved only after the 
Farm Placement Service of the United States 
Employment Service has declared that the antic- 
ipated need for labor cannot be filled by older 
persons who live in the community or within a 
reasonable distance. 

“Young workers,” the statement declared, 
“should be placed in agricultural work only where 
their health and welfare are safeguarded through 
reasonable hours of work; equitable wages at not 
less than established prevailing rates; safe and 
suitable transportation where needed; and for 
those living away from home to be near their 
work, provision of fully adequate housing ac- 
commodations, supervision, and _ leisure-time 
activities.” 


INCREASED USE OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
individuals to meet the need for several million 
additional workers in defense industries was 
urged by the Administrator in a letter in February 
to the State Governors. Mr. McNutt estimated 
that there were several hundred thousand physi- 
cally handicapped persons who are already quali- 
fied for defense jobs or who can be trained for such 
work, and added, ‘‘At the direction of the Presi- 
dent, the Federal Security Agency is now working 
out plans for expanding the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program. 

“In the meanwhile,” the letter continued, ‘] 
believe that under the existing Federal-State 
programs for vocational rehabilitation much can 
be done in expediting and intensifying our present 
activity with respect to the rehabilitation and 
training of many handicapped persons. This will 
involve the broadening of the training activities 
how carried on as part of the State rehabilitation 
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programs; speeding up the pace of present voca- 
tional rehabilitation activities; encouraging in- 
dustry to accept larger numbers of handicapped 
persons who are qualified for work ; and developing 
more effective relationships between the State 
vocational rehabilitation services and the offices 
of the United States Employment Service in the 
placement of handicapped workers.” 


Tue Unirep States EmpLtoymMent Service and 
the Civil Service Commission issued early in 
March a joint statement of policy governing 
relations between the two agenc**s in recruiting 
workers for the Federal Governm: 1t. The state- 
ment is based on the premise that the Civil Service 
Commission has primary responsibility for recruit- 
ing such workers, and that, conversely, an orderly 
handling of the problem of labor supply can be 
effectuated only if the Commission makes full use 
of the resources of the Employment Service. The 
agreement includes the following specific items. 
The Commission will request assistance only when 
actual vacancies exist and in no case to build up a 
list of eligible workers for future undetermined 
labor requirements. The Commission will handle 
all contacts with Federal agencies concerning 
personnel, and its district offices will request assist- 
ance from the nearest office of the Employment 
Service whenever lists of eligible persons do not 
exist or, if they do exist, are inadequate. In 
addition, the Commission will immediately place 
one of its own representatives in Employment 
Service offices located in large industrial areas 
where Government establishments are an impor- 
tant factor in the labor market; this representative 
will have the full authority of the Commission to 
act on all matters involving recruitment, and it 
will be his responsibility to see that the facilities 
and resources of the Employment Service are 
utilized to the fullest possible degree. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT payments of $41.1 mil- 
lion in January were almost double those for 
December and 5 percent above January 1941 
payments. Most of the rise from December, 
which was the highest December—January rise on 
record, was the result of normal seasonal reductions 
in employment in the North Central, Rocky 
Mountain, and Pacific Coast areas and the initi- 
ation of new benefit years in many States; because 
of the high level of employment during 1941, 
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moreover, more persons were able to qualify for 
benefits when they were laid off or lost their jobs. 
Priorities and conversion lay-offs in some of the 
highly industrialized States contributed to the 
total rise. The most marked increase took place 
in Michigan, where total benefit payments more 
than tripled. For the country as a whole, benefit 
payments compensated approximately 3.5 million 
man-weeks of unemployment. More than a million 
workers received at least one benefit payment dur- 
ing the month, slightly more than in January a year 
ago and two-thirds more than in December 1941. 

The sharp December-January rise in benefit 
payments was accompanied by a seasonal decline 
of 11 percent in the number of placements in the 
same period. Placements of farm workers were 
one-third below the December volume; nonagri- 
cultural placements decreased by only one-tenth. 
The number of persons seeking work through local 
offices of the United States Employment Service 
has been increasing since November; at the end of 
January, the active file totaled 4.9 million, the 
highest number since July but 4 percent less than 
in January 1941. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE monthly 
benefits in force, which for several months have 
been increasing at a steady monthly rate of about 
4 percent in both number and amount, totaled 
503,000 at the end of January and amounted to 
$9.1 million. Comparable figures for January 
1941 were 268,000 and $4.9 million. Of the total 
number of benefits in force at the end of January 
1942, 453,000, representing a monthly amount of 
$8.2 million, were in current-payment status. 
Benefits in conditional-payment status, which 
beginning with November have been declining as 
a percentage of all benefits in force, declined in 
absolute numbers as well. In January there were 
45,800 such benefits, representing a monthly 
amount of $892,000. 


EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE and earn- 
ings under the several Federal work programs in 








the continental United States, which totaled ap 
estimated $162 million for January, were 27 per. 
cent less than in January 1941 and 4 percent legg 
than in December 1941. This percentage de 
crease from the same month of the previous year 
was the highest that had been registered during 
the past 12 months. The unduplicated number 
of recipients and households benefited by these 
payments showed little change from December, 
General relief payments were 34 percent below the 
January 1941 level and 4 percent above that for 
December. Earnings on projects of the Work 
Projects Administration, which have shown an 
almost continuous decline during the past year, 
were 40 percent less than in January 1941—the 
greatest decrease for any month during the past 
year. For all three special types of public assist. 
ance, aggregate payments were higher and the 
number of recipients larger for January 1942 than 
for January 1941; payments for old-age assistance 
increased 13 percent, and for aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind, 8 percent each. 


ENROLLMENT in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
was cut 25 percent early in March, when 200 of 
the 800 CCC camps were closed to eliminate all 
work not connected with the defense program. 
“Effective immediately,”’ Mr. McNutt announced 
on February 6, “all camps will concentrate their 
efforts on war products concerned with work on 
military reservations or military areas for the 
United States or with protection and development 
of natural resources essential to the war effort.” 


THE ANNUAL PROCLAMATION designating May 1 
as Child Health Day was issued by the President 
on February 6. In recognition of ‘the vital im- 
portance of the health of children to the strength 
of the Nation” the President called for a concerted 
effort in all communities to have children immu- 
nized against diphtheria and smallpox, ‘the two 
diseases for which we have the surest means of 
prevention.”’ Since 1928, May 1 has been desig- 
nated by Act of Congress as Child Health Day. 
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Duration of Unemployment Benefit Payments 
in 27 States 


THE DURATION OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS under an 
unemployment compensation system based on 
s pay-roll tax must necessarily be limited if 
the system is to remain solvent. The State laws, 
with one exception, determine this limit by stating 
the amount of money a claimant can receive in 
benefits during a l-year period called the benefit 
year. Benefits are usually paid weekly, and the 
number of weeks of unemployment which can be 
compensated is a byproduct of the total amount 
of benefits payable and the amount paid for a 
week of total unemployment. In measuring dura- 
tion of benefits the number of compensable weeks 
is a more useful concept than the total amount 
payable, and it is customary to state the total 
amount payable during the benefit year in terms 
of weeks. Thus, a claimant entitled to $100 in 
benefits within a benefit year at a rate of $10 
per week is said to have a potential duration of 
10 full weeks. This concept does not mean that 
he can receive benefits in only 10 different weeks. 
If he is partially unemployed, the amount he 
receives each week may be less than $10, and he 
will be entitled to draw benefits during that year 
*Prepared in the Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security. This article is summarized from ‘‘Duration of Benefit Payments 
in 27 States,” Bureau of Employment Security, Benefit Duration Series of 


IM1, No. 8. A preliminary study of benefit duration in 11 States appeared 
inthe Bulletin for January 1941, pp. 40-43. 





for any number of weeks until a total of $100 
has been paid to him. 

Similarly, actual benefit duration, the number 
of weeks for which a claimant draws benefits, is 
computed in terms of the amount of money paid 
to him during the benefit year and converted 
into weeks by dividing the total amount paid by 
the weekly benefit amount. Thus, if a claimant 
whose weekly benefit amount is $10 receives $60 
during his benefit year, his actual benefit duration 
is said to have been 6 full weeks. 

Two general methods of determining the max- 
imum amount of benefits payable during the ben- 
efit year are incorporated in State laws (chart 1).! 
The simpler of these two methods, known as 
uniform duration and incorporated in 16 State 
laws, defines total benefits payable to each eligible 
claimant as a specified multiple of the weekly 
benefit amount. This multiple varies from 13 to 
20 times the weekly benefit amount. The remain- 
ing 34 State laws limit benefits to whichever is 
the lesser of two formulas—a certain multiple of 
the weekly benefit amount or a fraction of earn- 
ings in covered employment during a base period 
prior to the benefit year. The base period is 

1 The Wisconsin Jaw limits benefit duration to a certain number of weeks, 


dependent on weeks of employment in a prior period. For this reason, this 
discussion is limited to the remaining 50 laws. 


Chart 1.—States classified by type of provision limiting duration of unemployment benefits ' 





Variable-duration provisions limiting benefits to— 








Uniform-duration provisions _ : mene: 





(16 States) 30 percent or more of 1 year’s 44 or less of 1 year’s earnings 46 or less of 2 years’ earnings | A varying percentage of 1 
earnings (14 States) (11 States) (5 States) year’s earnings (4 States) 
Georgia. Alabama 44. | Connecticut... _. 24. | Arizona -__- ....------ ¥%. | California. 
Hawaii. Alaska... se eee 4. | Florida. ...-..---- 1. | Hlinois. 
Kentucky. Arkansas bs 4g. | Indiama.__.....- 316%. | lowa_. ...------- %. | Minnesota. 
Maine. Colorado. .......... 4g. | Louisiana. _____- 4. | Missouri ees ¥4. | Rhode Island. 
Mississippi. Delaware . 44. | Maryland.__.-. 44. | Pennsylvania.._._......... %. 
Montana. District of Columbia... 49. | Michigan... 4. 
New Hampshire. Kansas iets 44. | New Jersey-_.-- yy. 
New York. Massachusetts_____- 30%. | Oregon , 16. 
North Carolina. Nebraska... ; 44. | Texas ini ¥. 
North Dakota. Nevada..... ... 44. | Virginia. ....__. 14. 
Ohio. New Mexico... 44. | Wyoming. -...- M4. | 


South Carolina. Oklahoma.........-. 4. 


South Dakota. Vermont... ae %. 
Tennessee. Washington. , bg. 
Utah. 

Vest Virginia. 





' Based on laws in effect Oct. 1, 1941. State grouping in tables 1-7 is gov- 
erned by duration gg controlling the benefit rights of claimants 
studied; therefore, State groups in tables vary somewhat from State 
groups in chart 1. Excludes Wisconsin, since its law is not comparable with 
those of other States. 
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2 May be reduced if reserve fund falls below $40 million. 
3 Earnings in 15 months. 





usually 1 year, but 5 States use a 2-year period. 
This method of limiting benefits is generally refer- 
red to as variable duration, since claimants are 
entitled to draw multiples of their weekly benefit 
amounts which vary according to the amount of 
their base-period earnings. The limiting fraction 
of base-period earnings varies from one-eighth of 
2 years’ earnings to one-half of 1 year’s earnings. 





The maximum limit under these provisions varies 


from 13 to 26 times the weekly benefit amount. 

Fourteen of the State laws with variable-dura- 
tion provisions limit benefits to a substantial por- 
tion (30 percent or more) of earnings in a 1-year 
base period. Eleven laws limit benefits to one- 
fourth or less of earnings in a 1-year base period.” 





2 The dividing line between these two groups of State laws is purely arbi- 
trary, but seems justified since the data analyzed indicate that the State laws 
in the first group were definitely more liberal with respect to duration of 


benefits than the State laws in the second group. 


Table 1.—Benefit-duration provisions of 27 State laws selected for analysis 


selected for analysis (table 1).° 


Five laws limit benefits to one-fifth or less of earp. 
ings in a 2-year base period, and four others use g 
varying percentage of earnings in a 1-year base 
period. The State laws in this last group custom. 
arily provide that claimants with low weekly 
benefit amounts can draw benefits up to a higher 
percentage of base-period earnings than cap 
claimants with high weekly benefit amounts. 





Duration Experience Selected for Analysis 


To determine how the various types of duration 
provisions have operated in the short time during 
which unemployment benefits have been payable 
in this country, the experience of a sample of 
claimants whose benefit years ended during 1940 
and the first 3 months of 1941 in 27 States was 


These 27 States 


3 The data for the various States do not, in all cases, cover this entire period, 





Maine... 
Montana 

New York. 
North Carolina 
ae 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
West Virginia 


Colorado. 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Vermont 
Washington 


Illinois___- 
Maryland 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
Oklahoma 
Oregon _ _- 
Texas 

Utah 


Florida 
Pennsylvania 


California 
Virginia 


s . . 
State for claimants studied 


A pril 1940-March 1941 
July-December 1940 
April 1940-March 1941 
February-December 1940 
January-December 1940 
July-December 1940 
April 1940-March 1941 

| April 1940-March 1941 


May-December 1940 

| July-September 1940 

| January-December 1940 
July-December 1940 
A pril-December 1940 

| May-December 1940 
July-December 1940 


April 1940-March 1941 

| April 1940-March 1941 
March 1940-February 1941 
January-December 1940 

| April-December 1940 
January- December 1940 
April 1940-March 1941 - 
July 1939-June 1940 


| July-December 1940 ? 
January-December 1940 


February-November 1940 
April 1940-March 1941 


Period in which benefit years ended 


Uniform duration 


| $144. 
| 30x wha 


..| 25x wha 


ci RE 
| Employment in 20 weeks 


_.| 40-50 x wha 
..| $126.__._- 


| $150 


Benefits limited to 14 of 1 year’s earnings 


| 30x wha 
30 x wba 
30 x wha 
30 x wha 
30 x wba 
.| 26x wba 


Earnings requirement in 1 year ! 


| 
Fraction of 


wage credits 


to which 
benefits 
are limited 


Benefits limited to 4 or less of 1 year’s earnings 


| $225 
30 x wha 
$200 
16x wba 
16 x wba 


$200 
16x wba 
30-34 x wha 


tt ot 
VATA BA A.B. OR 


Benefits limited to \ or less of 2 years’ earnings 


| 30x wha 
13 x wba 


...| $156 
--| 25 x wha 


Benefits limited to varying percentage of 1 year’s earnings 


Schedule 
Schedule 


Minimum 
potential 
duration 
(multiple 
of wha ') 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


ewer ee 


} 
| 


Nw wa~wsIRO 


Maximum 
potential 
duration 
(multiple 
of wha ') 








! Wha denotes weekly benefit amount. 


? For the claimants studied, the base period was 15-18 months. 
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were selected because they prepared usable reports 
of duration data for claimants whose benefit years 
ended during this period. During 1939 most State 
legislatures revised the benefit provisions of their 
memployment compensation laws; since these 
provisions affected claimants with benefit years 
ending in 1940, many States were unable to sub- 
mit reports which reflected experience under a 
single set of benefit provisions. Although these 
97 States are not representative of the country as 
a whole, their statutes contain examples of the 
major types of duration provisions. Furthermore, 
73 percent of the $519 million paid in benefits 
during 1940 was paid by these States, and they 
included approximately 68 percent of the 34 mil- 
lion workers who earned wages in covered employ- 
ment during that year. It is apparent that an 
analysis of the duration experience of claimants 
in these 27 States covers the experience of a signifi- 
cant portion of all claimants in the country, 
although this experience is not necessarily com- 
parable to that of claimants in States not included. 


Economic Influences 


The industrial composition of a State affects 
duration statistics. For example, in States where 
highly unstable industries account for a relatively 
large portion of the covered employment, bene- 
ficiaries may, in general, experience more weeks 
of unemployment during the year than will claim- 
ants in States with more stable industries. There 
are, however, certain factors in the benefit for- 
mula which tend to reduce differences attribut- 
able to economic variations. On the one hand, 
the maximum limitation placed on benefit dura- 
tion restricts the extent to which high wage 
levels and regular employment can raise potential 
benefit rights under the variable-duration laws. 
These upper limits are so low in relation to the 
prevailing earnings experience of covered workers 
inmost States that the full effect of differing wage 
levels and regularity of employment is not 
teflected in statistics on potential duration. In 
addition, eligibility requirements eliminate work- 
ers with very low earnings, thus setting a lower 
limit to potential benefit rights under laws pro- 
viding variable duration. The range between 
these upper and lower limits is not great when 
compared with the variations in earnings of 
claimants in each State. 

The claimants studied for this analysis were 
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receiving benefits during 1939, 1940, and the 
first 3 months of 1941—a period of improving 
business conditions and rising employment. In 
the latter part of 1940 and the first 3 months of 
1941 the defense program stimulated employment 
at an increasing rate. Under these conditions 
the rate of reemployment of claimants can be 
expected to be relatively high and the percentage 
of claimants exhausting benefits relatively low, 
and benefit payments should extend over the 
entire period of unemployment of a large portion 
of the claimants. In a period of recession and 
depression, on the other hand, actual duration 
of benefits can be expected to approach potential 
duration as the rate of reemployment decreases, 
and under prevailing laws a larger proportion of 
the claimants will probably exhaust their benefit 
rights. 


Duration Experience Under{Variable-Duration 
Provisions 


Potential benefit duration.—Average potential 
duration in the 19 States with variable-duration 
provisions ranged from 9 weeks in Oklahoma to 
slightly more than 15 weeks in Minnesota during 
the period studied (table 2). Because the maxi- 
mum limit on benefit duration was comparatively 
low in relation to base-period earnings of eligible 
claimants, the bulk of the claimants tended to 
concentrate in the upper duration brackets; in 14 
of these 19 States more than half of the claimants 
were entitled to 12 or more full weeks of benefits. 

This concentration was particularly noticeable 
under the laws which permitted claimants to draw 
as much as one-third of their base-period earnings. 
Provisions of this type, when accompanied by a 
fairly stringent eligibility requirement, tend to 
resemble uniform-duration provisions in a period 
of favorable business conditions. With the excep- 
tion of the State of Washington, average potential 
duration for eligible claimants in these States was 
within 1 week of the maximum potential, and 
more than two-thirds of the claimants were en- 
titled to the maximum. High potential duration 
for claimants is not the result of a liberal benefit 
formula alone, but is also achieved by a stringent 
eligibility provision which denies benefits to 
claimants with low earnings records. The Wash- 
ington earnings requirement of $200 is easier to 
meet than the requirements in the other States. 
Two hundred dollars is 28.6 times $7, the mini- 
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Table 2.—Full weeks of potential benefits available to 
claimants, 19 States with variable-duration pro- 
visions 





Average | Percent of total eligible claimants entitled 
nota 4 
oO 


weeks 
= available | 1 oc. i 
to all than 4 4-7.9 8-11.9 | 12-15.9 weeks 
eligible weeks weeks | weeks | weeks 
claimants 














Benefits limited to } of 1 year’s earnings 





Colorado.......-_____| 15.1 

















Re NOS 10.2] 20.6 69. 2 
(ERR RREREEG 8.1] 17.6 74.3 
_ T Sarke Agee 10.8 | 21.1 68. 1 
| 7 aaa Sabie 9.5] 21.6 68.9 
| a Lael 10.0} 21.0 69.0 
Saat Nea 14.8 | 85.2 |...._. 

i, Saree | 86] 206] 16.7 54.1 





Benefits limited to 14 or less of 1 year’s earnings 








a rea | ik 5 oe 10.1 20.0 | 26. 3 43.6 
Merylend..........|  143|........| 19 18.6 | 19.5| 60.0 
New Hampshire______| 13:6 |... } 16.0 28. 2 43.5 12.3 
New Jersey_..-----_-_| 10. 5.5} 29.5 26.5 27.1 11.4 
Oklahoma..---__-_-__- 9.0 17.9} 31.2 19.5 16.3 15.1 
. . Sea 9.8 4.4) 32.2); 31.6 21.1 10.7 
a 10.8 S24 ° Ghat RS 18.4 25.3 
a ee 13.1 PE, EES, 36.2 | 23.5 40.3 
| | | 








| Benefits limited to 4 or less of 2 years’ earnings 











| ! | | 
Florids...............| 10.2 | 34.4) 346| 219) 9.1 
Pennsylvania________- 11.4 | 4.8 05) 43) %4)-...... 
| | 

| Benefits limited to a varying percentage of 1 year’s 

earnings 

l l l 
California_--...__...- i = 16.1 | 204) 223) 322 
ER kiesinrnpsns __S 3 aan 5.3) 192] 187) 56.8 





mum weekly benefit amount in that State, and 
only 13.3 times $15, the maximum weekly benefit 
amount. If the Washington law had required 
earnings equal to 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount, many claimants with short potential 
duration would have been ineligible, whereas those 
entitled to 16 weeks would not have been affected. 
Thus, although there would have been no increase 
in the number of claimants entitled to 16 weeks 
of benefits, they would have represented a larger 
percentage of the eligible group, and the average 
potential duration for eligible claimants would 
have been higher. 

The eight States which limited benefits to one- 
fourth or less of earnings in 1 year provided 
shorter potential benefit duration, on the average, 
than the group discussed above (table 2). Only 
in Maryland was the average potential duration 
as high as that in any of the States in the first 
group. The Maryland average was higher than 
the average in Vermont and Washington. If the 
Vermont law had provided a 16-week maximum, 


the Vermont average would probably have been 
higher, since more than three-fourths of the 
claimants in that State were entitled to the 
maximum of 14 weeks. The Maryland average 
may have been higher than that in Washington 
because of the higher eligibility requirement. 

The relatively short average potential duration 
in this group of States is partly accounted for by 
the low minimum duration which resulted from 
the interrelation between the eligibility require- 
ment and the fraction of base-period earnings to 
which benefits were limited. In the first group of 
States, only Washington provided a minimum du- 
ration of less than 8 weeks, whereas the provisions 
in four States in the second group resulted in a 
minimum of less than 4 weeks, and only in Utah 
was the minimum as high as 8 weeks (table 1), 
The interrelation of these factors is shown in the 
following tabulation. 





' | 
Fraction of| Minimum | Average 


State Earnings require- wn oe potential potential 

— ment ! beneae duration 3 duration 
| amount \(full ven a weeks) 
si es a poesia al 
New Jersey 16x wba 6 | 2.7 10.2 
Oklahoma 16 x wba % | 2.7 9.0 
Oregon - _. - $200 6 | 3.3 9.8 
Texas__ _- 16x wha My | 3.2 | 10.8 
Illinois___ | $225 4 | 4.0 | 13.3 
Maryland __- | 30x wha 4 | 7.5 14.3 
New Hampshire $200 % | 4.2 12.0 
Utah... 30-34 x wha ly | 8.0 13.1 





1 W ba denotes weekly benefit amount. 

2 Results from interaction of eligibility and duration provisions except in 
Utah, where an 8-week statutory minimum was provided. Maximum po- 
tential duration was 16 weeks in each State. 


The benefit formulas in the first four States pro- 
vided minimum benefit duration of less than 4 
weeks, and in the other four States, more than 4 
weeks. The first four States had, in general, lower 
eligibility requirements, although the requirements 
in Oregon and New Hampshire were the same.‘ 
Average potential duration was definitely shorter 
in the four States with low minimums. 

Since weekly benefit amounts, as well as poten- 
tial duration, are related to prior earnings, claim- 
ants with high weekly or quarterly wages might be 
expected to have high annual wages. It would 
also be logical to expect that claimants with high 
weekly benefit amounts would have longer po- 
tential duration than claimants with low weekly 
benefit amounts, a tendency which is evident in 
virtually all duration data. In all but one of the 
variable-duration States studied, claimants with 


4 Minimum duration was lower in Oregon than in New Hampshire because 
the Oregon law provided a higher minimum weekly benefit amount. 
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weekly benefit amounts of $15 or more had longer 
potential duration than did claimants with lower 
benefit amounts (table 3). Thus the lower-paid 
workers, who were presumably least able to cope 
with unemployment, were entitled to compensa- 
tion for only short periods. 

Actual benefit duration.—Since the maximum 
duration under variable-duration provisions is 
comparatively low in relation to the prevailing 
earnings experience of workers in a period of favor- 
able employment conditions, data on potential 
duration of benefits minimize the effect of inter- 
state differences in wage levels and regularity of 
employment. ‘This effect is shown by the con- 
centration of claimants at or near the maximum in 
most States. Data on actual duration of benefits 
are more responsive to such interstate differences. 
While the data on potential duration appeared to 
follow closely variations in benefit formulas during 


Table 3.—Average full weeks of potential benefits avail- 
able to claimants with specified weekly benefit 
amounts, 19 States with variable-duration pro- 
visions 





Average number of full weeks available 
| to claimants with weekly benefit 








the period studied, data on actual duration showed 
less dependence on the terms of the benefit formula 
because the rate at which claimants became reem- 
ployed varied widely from State to State.’ 

The average actual duration of benefits ranged 
from 6.3 full weeks in Oregon to 12.5 full weeks in 
North Dakota (table 4). There was a tendency 
for the average actual duration to be relatively 
long in States where potential duration was long, 
but there was no very definite correlation between 
actual and potential duration. Under six of the 
seven State laws which limited benefits to one-third 
of earnings, the ratio of average actual to average 

5 Duration statistics derived from a uniform-duration formula are better 
adapted to measuring rates of reemployment than are statistics derived from 
a variable-duration formula. It has been found that, under variable-duration 
provisions, claimants entitled to low weekly benefit amounts and short 
potential duration are reemployed less rapidly than claimants with high 
weekly benefit amounts and long potential duration. Study of the reem- 
ployment experience of all claimants is restricted because adequate data are 
not available for claimants who exhausted their benefit rights, and claimants 


can exhaust their rights under variable-duration provisions after drawing 
from 2 to 10 weeks of benefits. 


Table 4.—Relationship between average actual and © 
average potential duration, 19 States with variable- 
duration provisions 


























| mounts of— 
State OR ee ne See Le ee ee 
Less than) $5.00- | $10.00- | $15.00 or 
$5.00 | 9.99 | 1499 | more 
Benefits limited to 4 of 1 year’s earnings 
Colorado... - - 14.8 15.1 | 15.6 
Minnesota. - 14.8 15.4 | 15.7 
Nebraska. -.--- 14.9 15.1 | 15.4 
New Mexico-. ; 14.1 14.9 15.3 | 15.6 
North Dakota 14.7 | 15.3 | 15.6 
Vermont. ._..... 11.6 13.3 | 13. 6 | 13.4 
Washington... 12.4 12.3 14.7 
Benefits limited to \ or less of 1 year’s 
| earnings 
ee... 12.2 12.6 | 14.2 
Maryland... .. 13.8 | 14.8 | 15.4 
New Hampshire 11.5 | 12.2 | 13.6 
New Jersey __- } 8.9 10.9 13.5 
Oklahoma... . 4.3 7.8 10.5 12.5 
Oregon. _. ‘ 7.5 8.1 | 11.8 
Texas... 9.9 12.4 13.5 
Utah... 12.2 12.9 14.2 
Benefits limited to % or less of 2 years’ 
earnings 
Florida... 7.7 | 97) 10.6 12.3 
Pennsylvania 10.0 | 12.0 12.6 
Benefits limited to a varying percentage 
of 1 year’s earnings 
- —— 
California. 10.7 128] 166 
nla 11.2 14.0 15.0 | 15.3 
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Average duration | Difference Ratio 
between (percent) 
average cl acauin Exhaus- 
are actual and tion 
State average | 2¢tualto | jotios 
Potential | Actual conthal average | (ercent) 
(weeks) | (weeks) | R° potential per 

} duration duration 

(weeks) 

Benefits limited to 4% of 1 year’s earnings 
Colorado 15.1 11.8 3.3 78.1 53.3 
Minnesota - - - | 15. 2 11.4 3.8 75.0 56.9 
Nebraska__. 15.0 | 11.7 3.0 78. 0 54.0 
New Mexico 15. 1 | 11.6 3.5 76.8 54.8 
North Dakota | 15.0 | 12.5 2.5 83.3 57.8 
Vermont } 13. 4 | 9.8 3.6 73.1 53.8 
Washington 13.7 10. 2 3.5 74.5 54.2 

Benefits limited to \ or less of 1 year’s earnings 
Illinois. 13.3 8.1 5.2 60.9 40.4 
Maryland_. 14.3 9.1 5.2 63. 6 41.9 
New Hampshire _| 12.0 6.7 5.3 55.8 36.9 
New Jersey. __. 10. 2 8.2 2.0 80. 4 66. 6 
Oklahoma 9.0 7.4 1.6 82.2 73.8 
Oregon 9.8 | 6.3 3.5 64.3 50.0 
Texas _. 10.8 | 8.6 2.2 79.6 66. 2 
Utah 13.1 | 9.3 3.8 71.0 50.7 
Benefits limited to % or less of 2 years’ earnings 
Florida 10. 2 8.1 2.1 79.4 73. 2 
Pennsylvania 11.4 8.9 2.5 78.1 59. 6 
| 
Benefits limited to a varying percentage of 1 year’s 
earnings 

California 13.2} 10.1 | 3.1 76. 5 61.4 
Virginia 14.0 8.2 5.8 58. 6 44.1 











1 Beneficiaries who drew all their potential benefits as percent of all bene- 
ficiaries who received at least 1 benefit check. 


potential duration ranged from 73 to 78 percent, 
and the absolute difference ranged from 3.0 to 3.8 
weeks. This correspondence may have been an 


accident of the sample. In the other State in this 
group—North Dakota—the rate of reemployment 
of claimants was apparently somewhat lower, 
since the average actual duration more nearly 
approached the average potential duration. The 
relatively low average actual duration in Vermont 
probably resulted from the 14-week maximum. 

There was little uniformity in the experience of 
States which limited benefits to one-fourth or less 
of earnings, although in none of these States was 
actual duration as long as in the States referred to 
above. In Oklahoma, average actual duration 
was only 1.6 weeks less than average potential, but 
in Oregon the difference was 3.5 weeks. Claimants 
in these two States had shorter average potential 
duration than did claimants in any other State 
studied. The greatest differences between aver- 
age actual and average potential duration were in 
Illinois, Maryland, New Hampshire, and Virginia. 
Apparently, claimants in these States had rela- 
tively good reemployment opportunities, since 
their average potential duration was not excep- 
tionally high. 

In California and Virginia, where benefits were 
limited to a varying percentage of earnings in 1 
year, the relationship between average actual and 
average potential duration was dissimilar. Vir- 
ginia claimants had longer average potential dura- 
tion, but California claimants had longer average 
actual duration. The difference of 5.8 weeks 
between average actual and potential duration in 
Virginia was the highest among the States studied. 
It is interesting to note that in California the 
benefit-duration schedule permitted workers with 
low annual earnings to draw benefits up to a higher 
percentage of earnings than claimants with high 
annual earnings, whereas in Virginia it was the 
claimants with high annual earnings who had the 
higher ratio of benefits to earnings. 

Exhaustion ratios—One of the best measures 
of the operation of duration provisions is the 
exhaustion ratio, because it indicates the pro- 
portion of the beneficiary group for whom the 
unemployment compensation laws did not pro- 
vide benefits sufficient to cover all weeks of un- 
employment experienced during the benefit year. 


6 As used here, beneficiaries who drew all their potential benefits as percent 
of all beneficiaries who received at least 1 benefit check. 
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Table 5.—Potential duration and average actual dura. 
tion of benefits, eight States with uniform-duration 














provisions 
Duration Difference 
See eS between 
: average E 
State ee actual and ratio t 
Potential —- potential | (percent) 
(weeks) (weeks) duration 
| (weeks) 
ER sions 16 | 9.1 | 6.9 2.0 
SIL te wanarnnuiinnkine 16 | 13.1 | 2.9 59.4 
New York. _. oy: 13 | 10. 1 | 2.9 54.7 
— Carolina... ....-- 16 | 10.0 | 6.0 41.2 
“HERS ieee 16 | 12.5 3.5 : 
South Carolina. --- ‘ 16 11.2 4.8 ae 
South Dakota_..._. ‘ 14 10.3 3.7 45.8 
West Virginia._........- 14 10. 1 3.9 48.5 











1 See table 4, footnote 1. 


This measure, like average actual duration, is 
influenced by the rate of reemployment as well 
as the terms of the benefit formula. Under the 
variable-duration formulas studied, the exhaus- 
tion ratio renged from 37 percent in New Hamp- 
shire to 74 percent in Oklahoma (table 4). Okla- 
home, where the highest exhaustion ratio oc- 
curred, also had the lowest potential duration 
of benefits among the States studied. 

There was a general tendency for a large pro- 
portion of claimants to exhaust their benefits 
under formulas which provided short potential 
duration, but this relationship was obscured by 
differences in the rate of reemployment. In 
New Hampshire the exhaustion ratio was lower 
than under any other variable-duration formula 
studied, but average potential duration was also 
lower in New Hampshire than in 12 of the other 
18 States, indicating that a low exhaustion ratio 
is not solely the result of long potential duration. 
Reemployment opportunities were relatively good 
for New Hampshire claimants, apparently. 

As was the case with average actual duration, 
exhaustion ratios did not vary widely among 
States where benefits were limited to one-third 
of earnings. The ratios ranged only from 53 
percent in Colorado to 58 percent in North Dakota. 
This uniformity was probably accidental, and if 
another period had been selected for analysis 
the exhaustion ratios in these same States might 
have varied considerably. 

In the remaining States, the exhaustion ratios 
fluctuated widely. Less than half the benefit 
recipients in Illinois, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
and Virginia exhausted their benefit rights, and 
two-thirds or more exhausted their rights in 
Florida, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Texas. In 
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Pennsylvania, where both minimum and maxi- 
mum potential durations were 'ess than in any 
of the other States, the exhaustion ratio was 60 
percent. In Oregon—one of the two States 
where average potential duration was less than 10 
weeks—the exhaustion ratio was 50 percent. 
This ratio was lower than those under any of the 
formulas which limited benefits to one-third of 
earnings, although Oregon limited benefits to 
one-sixth of earnings. In general, it would appear 
that the exhaustion ratio was more dependent on 
reemployment opportunities than on the benefit 
formula. 


Duration Experience Under Uniform-Duration 
Provisions 


The fact that all eligible claimants in a State 
have the same potential duration is the distin- 
guishing feature of uniform-duration provisions. 
Because of their very simplicity, potential dura- 
tion under these provisions need not be analyzed. 

Actual benefit duration.—Average actual dura- 
tion ranged from 9 to 13 weeks (table 5). These 
averages did not differ greatly from the averages 
under variable-duration formulas during the pe- 
riod; they were in general lower than the averages 
under formulas which limited benefits to one-third 
of 1 year’s earnings and higher than averages 
under formulas which limited benefits to one- 
fourth or less of 1 year’s earnings. However, the 
difference between average actual and potential 
duration tended to be greater under the uniform- 
duration provisions than under variable-duration 
provisions, ranging from 2.9 weeks in Montana 
and New York to 6.9 weeks in Maine. Under six 
of the variable-duration laws, on the other hand, 
the difference was less than 2.9 weeks and under 
none was it as high as 6 weeks (table 4). It would 
appear that, although these uniform-duration for- 
mulas resulted in somewhat the same actual dura- 
tion for benefit recipients as did the variable-du- 
ration provisions, they provided a greater margin 
of safety; i. e., claimants had more unused benefit 
credits at the end of the benefit year. 

Exhaustion ratios.—Exhaustion ratios in these 
States tended to be lower than in States with vari- 
. able duration. The ratios ranged from 28 percent 
in Maine to 59 percent in Montana (table 5) as 
compared with ratios of 37-74 percent under the 
variable-duration provisions. Only in Montana 
was the exhaustion ratio higher than the esti- 
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mated exhaustion ratio of 58 percent in the 19 
variable-duration States combined. In 5 of the 
8 uniform-duration States the exhaustion ratio 
was below 50 percent, while only 4 of the 19 
variable-duration States had exhaustion ratios of 
50 percent or less. That the differences under the 
two types of laws were not greater is probably 
due to improvement in employment and business 
conditions during the period to which the data 
relate. 

In a period of severe depression, when unem- 
ployment benefits will be most needed, the dis- 
crepancy between the two types of laws will be 
even more evident, since potential duration under 
the variable-duration provisions will decrease as 
base-period wages decrease, while potential dura- 
tion under uniform-duration provisions will re- 
main unchanged. The difference will be most 
noticeable in States which limit benefits to one- 
fourth or less of 1 year’s earnings, since relatively 
few claimants in these States are entitled to the 
maximum potential duration. Accordingly, it can 
be expected that in time of depression, exhaustion 
ratios under variable-duration provisions will 
probably show greater increases than under uni- 
form-duration provisions. 

Rates of withdrawal—The wide variation in 
exhaustion ratios under uniform-duration pro- 
visions was a reflection of differing rates of re- 
employment in these States. Rates of reem- 
ployment, as reflected in unemployment compen- 
sation statistics, are more precisely termed “rates 
of withdrawal.’’’ Such figures represent not the 
rate at which claimants return to work in any 1 
calendar week, but rather the rate at which 
claimants who have drawn a specified number of 
weeks of benefits voluntarily withdraw from 
claimant status, regardless of the time during the 
benefit year at which the withdrawal takes place. 
The weeks of benefits drawn need not have been 
consecutive. A claimant who experienced three 
separate spells of unemployment during his benefit 
year, for example, and drew benefits equal to twice 
his weekly benefit amount in each spell would be 
said to have withdrawn after the sixth week, i. e., 
during the seventh compensable week. 

The average rate of withdrawal during compen- 


7 The rate of withdrawal is the percent of claimants eligible for a given 
benefit check—i. e., unemployed through the previous compensable week— 
who do not receive a full payment. For example, a rate of withdrawal of 
5 percent in the tenth week means that 5 percent of the claimants who re- 
ceived 9 full weekly payments did not receive a tenth full payment. 
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sable weeks ranged from 3.2 to 8.0 percent (table 
6). As might be expected, Montana with the 
lowest withdrawal rate had the highest ex- 
haustion ratio—59 percent—whereas Maine with 
the highest rate of withdrawal had the lowest ex- 
haustion ratio—28 percent. 

It is evident that if New York, South Dakota, 
and West Virginia had paid benefits for 16 weeks 
their exhaustion ratios would have been lower.’ 
In both North Carolina and West Virginia the 
average rate of withdrawal was 5.3 percent; but 
the exhaustion ratio in North Carolina, where 
benefits were paid for 16 weeks, was 41 percent, 
in contrast to 49 percent in West Virginia, where 
benefits were paid for only 14 weeks. 

The trend of withdrawal rates from week to 
week varied in the different States. In Maine, 
South Carolina, and West Virginia the rates 
changed very little from week to week. In 
Montana, New York, Ohio, and South Dakota, 
the rates tended to increase in the later com- 
pensable weeks, but the tendency was not uniform 
in these States. In Montana the rate increased 
from about 2.0 percent in the first few weeks to 
5.5 percent in the later weeks, whereas in Ohio 
the increase was only from about 3.0 percent to 
4.4 percent. In North Carolina there seemed to 
be some tendency for the rate of withdrawal to 
decrease in the later weeks of the benefit series; 
from 9.3 percent in the second week it dropped to 





8 The West Virginia law now provides uniform duration of 16 weeks. 


Table 6.—Rate of withdrawal from claimant status in 
each compensable week, eight States with uniform- 
duration provisions 























Basia! New North \South|South| West 

Compensable week! | Maine) tana | York Caro-| Ohio | Caro-| Da- | Vir- 
| lina | lina | kota | ginia 

Average rate?.__.| 8.0/ 3.2) 4.7| 5.3) 3.6] 4.3) 5.4 5.3 
Second 7.41 22) 36] 03] 20] 7.24 48 5.1 
as 7.3] 2.0] 3.9] 7.4] 3.1] 47] 40] 4.7 
Fourth 7.7| 2.3] 4.0] 60] 3.1] 3.5] 43 5.5 
Fifth ___- 7.7 | 2.4) 43] 5.5) 3.2) 42] 4.2 5.1 

} 

Sixth_____- 8.0] 23] 46] 51] 3.5] 3.2] 46 5.2 
Seventh 8.6] 25] 47] 47] 3.5] 39] 5.4 5.6 
Eighth 8.3| 26] 48] 5.0] 3.6] 3.7] 5.5| 5.4 
Ninth 8.2] 2.8 4.9 | 4.4] 3.7] 40] 5.5 5.0 
Tenth____._. al 8.5| 3.0) 5.4] 44] 37] 44] 68] 5.4 
Eleventh__- const Get B81 B71 6S) 301 287 61 5.2 
Twelfth _. | 8.5] 4.0] 59] 40] 41] 5.3] 67 5.3 
Thirteenth 7.9) 49] 7.1) 44] 40] 3.6] 7.3 6.0 
Fourteenth _________-- | 7.9} 4.9 | 4.21 4.1] 39] 9.2] 6.7 
SS —S=SaSS | 7.9} 5.5 Se re rrtr : oe eee 
Sixteenth.-..........-| 9.9 | 6.3 --| 6.7 | 6.3 ari Lance a 











1 Rates of withdrawal could not be calculated for first compensable week. 
2 Last week of benefit series was excluded in computing average. 
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Table 7.—Average rate of withdrawal from claimant 
status during waiting-period weeks and compensable 
weeks, eight States with uniform-duration pro- 
visions 

















nr 
Percent Average weekly rate 
of total | of withdrawal during- 
— os of | claimants |__| 
State wheat mm 4 who with- ens ae 
rew dur- ting- | Co 
| (weeks) | ing waiting period: _— 
period weeks weeks 
eigenen oes ee ee Ls 
Maine. .......... 2 24.9 12.5 &0 
Montana---.---- 2 9.7 4.8 3.9 
New York...---. | 3 16.6 5.5 47 
North Carolina 2 : RS Sea 53 
Seen 3 21.5 7.2 3.6 
South Carolina 2 52.1 26.0 43 
South Dakota - - 2 17.1 8.6 5.4 
West Virginia_- 3 | 13.8 4.6 53 











| 


1 Data not available. 


4.0 percent in the twelfth week and 4.2 percent 
in the fourteenth week. 

In each of the eight States, the rate of with- 
drawal increased in the last week. While no exact 
reason for this increase can be given, there are 
several possible contributing factors. Faced with 
imminent exhaustion of benefit rights, claimants 
may have accepted any type of employment 
available even though it was not at their usual 
trade or occupation. In States paying partial 
benefits there is some evidence that claimants 
neglected to claim small fractional benefits which 
may have been available to them at the end of 
their benefit series. A few claimants may have 
sought work more intensively when benefit 
exhaustion was imminent. In actual numbers of 
claimants, the increases in withdrawal during the 
last week were moderately small. In Maine, 
for example, the increase from the fifteenth to the 
sixteenth week represented about 200 claimants, 
less than 1 percent of the total claimants in the 
State sample. 

These data on withdrawal rates apply only to 
compensable weeks, which in each State followed 
a waiting period of 2 or 3 weeks in whichno benefits 
were payable. The rate of withdrawal during the 
waiting period tended to be higher than the 
average rate during the compensable weeks (table 
7). In South Carolina about half the claimants 
dropped out during the waiting period, and nearly 
half the remaining claimants continued unem- 
ployed long enough to exhaust their benefit 
rights. In other words, twice as many claimants 
dropped out in the first 2 weeks as in the next 16 
weeks. This extreme situation resulted from a 
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short lay-off of a large number of textile workers 
during the summer of 1939. These workers filed 
initial claims, but most of them returned to work 
before drawing benefits. West Virginia was the 
only State in which the rate of withdrawal was 
lower during the waiting period than during 
compensable weeks. In the other States the rate 
during the waiting period was significantly high, 
indicating a general tendency for large numbers of 
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workers to experience very short spells of unem- 
ployment during benefit years covering periods of 
increasing employment opportunities. In Ohio— 
the only State for which data pertaining to each 
separate waiting-period week were available—the 
rates of withdrawal were 8.9, 5.6, and 8.0 percent 
for the first, second, and third waiting-period 
weeks, respectively—considerably higher than the 
average of 3.6 percent in the following 16 weeks. 


WITH THE ENACTMENT in October of amendments 
to the Massachusetts law, the main State legis- 
lative activity of 1941 affecting unemployment 
compensation came to an end. During the year 
the legislatures of 43 States and the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, meeting in regular sessions, 
revised their unemployment compensation laws in 
some respect, and the United States Congress 
passed two amendments to the unemployment 
compensation law of the District of Columbia. 

On the whole, the benefit provisions in State 
laws were made more nearly adequate. Except 
for general reductions in the waiting period, the 
changes in the benefit formulas were varied; some 
States raised the minimum benefit rate, others the 
maximum, and still others provided longer dura- 
tion. In the 34 States which amended their 
benefit provisions during the year, the changes will 
result, it is estimated, in an average increase in 
benefit payments of approximately 20 percent. 
In addition, provision was made in most States 
to preserve the benefit rights of individuals in 
military service. On the other hand, coverage 
was extended in very few States and restricted in 
several, and new or more stringent disqualifica- 
tions will deny benefits to many workers. 


Coverage 


Extension of coverage to small firms occurred in 
only a few States, in spite of urgent recommenda- 
tions by the Social Security Board and the 
introduction of a large number of bills before 
the legislatures, many of them backed by State 
administrative agencies and advisory councils. In 2 
States employers of one or more workers became 
subject to the law: Washington extended coverage 
to employers of less than 8 persons, effective July 1, 
1941, and Massachusetts instituted compulsory 
coverage of employers of less than 4 persons be- 
ginning with 1943. Connecticut provided for 
including in 1942 and thereafter businesses which 
employ 4 or more persons in 13 weeks instead of 
the former limitation to employers of 5 or more in 
20 weeks. Other revisions included a change in 


*Prepared in the Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 
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Arkansas, where the period within which the spegj- 
fied employment must have occurred was changed 
from 20 to 10 weeks for 1941 and to 10 days there. 
after, and in Montana, where specified employ- 
ment (1 or more persons in 20 weeks) and specified 
pay rolls ($500 within the year) were made al- 
ternative, rather than joint, stipulations. These 
amendments will, however, add less than 1 percent 
to the number of workers covered by State laws in 
the country as a whole. 

Coverage will also be affected in those States 
which followed the Congress in covering only the 
types of employment subject to the amended Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. By one amend- 
ment, Congress had granted permission to the 
States to require contributions of certain instru- 
mentalities of the United States—chiefly national 
banks and member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System—if they were not wholly owned by the 
United States and not exempt by other provision 
oflaw. During 1941, provisions to take advantage 
of the congressional permission were written into 
the laws of 20 States.' 

Coverage was, however, cut by the adoption of 
several new employment exclusions, in line with 
other amendments to the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. The exclusions affect such groups as 
newsboys, student nurses and internes, insurance 
agents, domestic servants working for college clubs, 
casual laborers, and employees of certain organi- 
zations whose compensation is negligible. 

Probably the most significant exclusion will re- 
sult from amendments which define agricultural 
labor in much the same terms as those used in the 
revised Federal act. The new definition encom- 
passes many operations, especially commercial 
harvesting, packing, grading, and storing, which 
were not previously considered to be within the 
scope of the exemption. It has been estimated 
that, for the country as a whole, the uniform adop- 
tion of the Federal definition of agricultural labor 
would probably remove about 100,000 workers 

! Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 


Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 
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from the covered group. During 1941, 16 States * 
adopted the comprehensive definition used in the 
Social Security Act. Florida followed it closely 
but specified that citrus workers, the largest group 
in commercial agriculture in the State, should not 
be excluded from coverage, although they may 
not during the third quarter of any year draw 
benefits based on wages earned in certain citrus- 
fruit operations. Arkansas, Idaho, Oklahoma, 
and Wyoming adopted definitions which would 
exclude fewer persons than the Federal definition. 


Benefits 

Thirty-six State legislatures made changes in 
the benefit formulas. Only 9 of these* made sub- 
stantial increases in both the rate and duration of 
benefits, while 8 of them ‘ left these primary factors 
untouched. Benefit rates were revised by 26 
States in all; 20 revised the minimum weekly 
benefit amount, 12 the maximum, and 13 the 
method of computing benefit rates. 

Ohio, which previously had no floor on benefits, 
provided a $5 minimum weekly benefit amount. 
Thirteen other States which had flat minimums 
increased them in amounts of from $1 to $4. 
North Carolina raised the minimum from $1.50 
to $3; South Carolina from $3 to $4; Florida and 
Maine from $3 to $5; Tennessee from $4 to $5; 
Connecticut and New Hampshire from $5 to $6; 
West Virginia from $3 to $6; Michigan from $6 
to $7; Maryland and Minnesota from $5 to $7; 
South Dakota from $3 to $7; Oregon from $7 to 
$10. In 5 States, flat minimum weekly benefit 
amounts were established in place of a minimum 
set as a fraction of weekly or quarterly wages. 
In Arizona and Vermont the minimum became 
$5 instead of $5 or % of the full-time weekly wages; 
in Georgia it went from $5 or % of the full-time 
weekly wage to $4; in Oklahoma, from $8 or % of 
the full-time weekly wage to $6; and in Kansas, 
from $5 or 6 percent of high-quarter wages to $5. 
Missouri, which previously provided a minimum 
of $5 or % of the full-time weekly wage, but not 
less than $2 per week, now specifies a minimum 
of $3. 

The significance of these changes ‘in the mini- 

? Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Hawaii, Indiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Washington. 

* Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Utah, and Wisconsin. 


‘ Colorado, Idaho, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, and Wyoming. 
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mum will vary from State to State. In Michigan, 
for instance, it was estimated that the increase 
from $6 to $7 would increase benefit costs infini- 
tesimally (0.04 percent) in an “average” year. 
In Florida the change from $3 to $5 may be 
much more significant, since about 5 percent of 
the payments for total unemployment have been 
between those two amounts. In Ohio the average 
weekly payment for total unemployment was 
raised from $10.25 to $13.05 by the new minimum 
rate, together with a more liberal method of 
computing benefits, an increased maximum, stiff- 
ened eligibility requirements, and unusual eco- 
nomic conditions which displaced high-paid 
workers. 

Twelve States revised their laws to increase 
the maximum weekly benefit amount. The $15 
maximum which had prevailed in all but 2 of 
these States was increased by amounts ranging 
from $1 to $5; in Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Oklahoma the maximum was raised to $16; in 
Maryland and Wisconsin, to $17; in Georgia and 
Missouri, to $18; and in Connecticut and Hawaii, 
to $20. Illinois and Utah, both of which for- 
merly provided a $16 maximum, raised it to $18 
and $20, respectively. 

Use of the full-time weekly wage as a method 
of computing the weekly benefit rate was aban- 
doned in 3 States. Two of them, Nebraska and 
North Dakota, will now determine all rates as \, 
and \%., respectively, of wages earned in the 
calendar quarter of highest earnings, while Okla- 
homa set the fraction at 4%, thus allowing for 
lack of full employment even in that quarter. 
Minnesota and New Hampshire departed com- 
pletely from the concept of relating benefits to 
full-time employment and will now determine 
benefit rates on the basis of annual wages. The 
proportion of highest-quarter earnings paid as the 
weekly benefit was increased for all workers in 
Oregon, Maryland, and Utah, and for lower-paid 
workers in Tennessee. Oregon will pay at the 
rate of 6 percent (instead of 5 percent of the 
high-quarter wages), Maryland and Utah at Mo 
(instead of %» and \,, respectively), and Tennessee 
at rates varying from Me to M% (instead of Me. in 
all cases). 

Lower-paid workers also received special con- 
sideration in 4 other States, which adopted pro- 
visions for computing the benefit rate on the basis 
of a weighted schedule. Florida changed from 
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% of high-quarter wages, Georgia from %, of high- 
quarter wages, and Ohio from 50 percent of aver- 
age weekly wages, to a weighted schedule of high- 
quarter wages. Wisconsin adopted a schedule 
providing a benefit rate ranging from 48% to 66% 
percent of the average weekly wage, to replace 
the former provision of 50 percent. 

Twenty-two legislatures made changes in pro- 
visions affecting the duration of benefits. Two 
States which already provided uniform duration 
increased the number of weeks allowable: Ohio 
from 16 to 18, and West Virginia from 14 to 16. 
Four States—Georgia, North Dakota, Hawaii, 
and Utah—changed from variable duration to 
provisions for uniform duration of 16, 16, 20, and 
20 weeks, respectively. Minnesota adopted a 
schedule of base-year wages which provides dura- 
tion ranging from 10 to 16 times the weekly benefit 
amount. The amounts provided, however, are 
approximately the same as those under the previ- 
ous formula. In New Hampshire the uniform 
duration of 14 times the weekly benefit amount 
was provided for the lowest 3 benefit rates, and 
16 times for the others; this change was accom- 
panied by a change to an annual wage base for 
computing benefit rates. 

The other States which amended their duration 
provisions retained the general pattern which 
specifies the total benefits a worker may receive 
in terms of a fraction of his base-period wages, 
but not more than a certain multiple of his weekly 
benefit rate. Revisions in these States were made 
in either or both of the factors limiting duration. 

In Connecticut, Illinois, and Missouri, both the 
ratio of benefits to wages and the maximum dura- 
tion were revised upward. Connecticut, how- 
ever, provided for modifications of the benefits if 
the fund goes below a given amount. The new 
schedule provides benefits of % of wages or 15 
times the weekly benefit if the balance in the State 
fund is between $25 million and $40 million, and 
up to % of wages or 18 times the benefit amount if 
the balance is $40 million or greater. The former 
provision of %{; of wages or 13 times the weekly 
benefit amount will again apply if the balance 
should drop below $25 million. The fund held 
some $64 million at the end of 1941. Illinois 
adopted a schedule providing for duration equal- 
ing from 26 to 49 percent of wages but not more 
than 20 times the weekly benefit rate (instead of 
25 percent of wages or 16 times the benefit 
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amount). In Missouri the ratio of benefits to 
wages was changed from 16 to 20 percent and the 
maximum number of full weeks compensated 
from 12 to 16. é 

Three other States revised only the ratio of bene. 
fits to wages and left the maximum the same: 
Delaware and Oklahoma changed from % and 
Kansas from 16 percent, to % of a year’s wages, 
In Wisconsin, where duration has always been 
determined on the basis of past weeks of employ- 
ment without a specific maximum, the ratio wag 
also increased—from } to % of a week’s benefit for 
each week of employment. Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, and Vermont retained their former 
ratios of benefits to base-period wages but raised 
the maximum duration—from 15 to 16 times the 
weekly benefit amount in Indiana; from 16 to 20 
times in Maryland; from 16 to 18 times in Michi- 
gan; and from 14 to 15 times in Vermont. 

The importance of the changes in duration 
varies with the wage pattern of the State. In 
Michigan, for instance, the change in the maxi- 
mum from 16 to 18 weeks affected almost half the 
claimants in the State, since that proportion had 
benefit rights limited to 16 weeks, and was ex- 
pected to result in an increase in benefit payments 
of 1.9 percent in a ‘‘normal” year. 

Duration was restricted in Arkansas by limiting 
it according to the number of base-period quarters 
in which the claimant had substantial earnings. 
In Maine and South Dakota, also, the former uni- 
form duration was reduced for persons in the 
lowest wage groups. The benefit rates applicable 
to those wage groups were increased however. 

The most widespread change affecting benefits 
was related to a reduction in the waiting-period 
requirements. In all, 19 States amended their 
laws during 1941 to provide that a claimant would 
be eligible after 1 week. Formerly 13 of these 
States > had required 2 weeks in the benefit year; 
4—Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, and Kansas—had 
required 2 weeks in every 13, some of them with 
maximum limits; Connecticut had specified 2 
weeks, one of which must have been within the 
preceding 4 months; and West Virginia had pro- 
vided a waiting period of 3 weeks. Georgia, 
Idaho, Michigan, New Hampshire, and Wisconsin 
retained 2-week waiting periods but eliminated 


5 Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Dlinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Utah. 
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requirements for additional weeks under certain 
conditions. Montana modified conditions under 
which additional weeks must be served. Missouri, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, and Vermont, which 
had required 3 weeks, now require only 2. 

The value of a reduction in the waiting period is 
particularly related to the business cycle. In 
years of rising activities, a short waiting period 
entails a considerable increase in benefit costs; in 
depression years, practically none. It was esti- 
mated that elimination of the additional weeks in 
Michigan would raise the State’s benefit costs 1.6 
percent in an “average” year. In Florida, the 
substitution of a lt-week for a 2-week waiting 
period will increase benefit payments at least 4 
percent under conditions similar to those prevail- 
ing in 1940, and in Indiana about 8 percent on the 
basis of experience in the last half of 1939 and the 
first half of 1940. 

Eligibility requirements were modified in 20 
States but there was no uniformity in the amend- 
ments. Seven States ° adopted a wage qualifica- 
tion expressed as a flat amount and ranging from 
$100 to $200, instead of one which was related to 
the benefit rate. In one of these States, Florida, 
although a requirement of earnings in at least 
3 of 8 quarters was imposed in addition to $200 
earned in the period, the change is expected to 
result in reducing the proportion of ineligible 
claimants from 44 percent under the former law 
to 34 percent. Nevada and West Virginia modi- 
fied their existing flat-earnings requirements to 
call also for earnings in more than 1 quarter of the 
base period, and Michigan increased the amount 
required to qualify for benefits and specified earn- 
ings in 2 quarters rather than $50 in each of 2 
quarters. Although it seems that, in most cases, 
an increased wage requirement would cut benefit 
costs because of the smaller number of eligible 
claimants, the Michigan agency expected a small 
rise (0.5 percent), since claimants eligible on the 
new basis would be entitled to greater benefits. 
In Arkansas, Georgia, Hawaii, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma the wage qualification used to determine 
eligibility was stiffened by increasing the multiple 
of the weekly benefit amount; in South Carolina 
and Utah it was relaxed for all claimants; and in 
Tennessee, for claimants entitled to the lowest 
benefit rate. Wisconsin claimants, who had pre- 


* Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska. 
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viously been eligible for benefits from the account 
of any employer with whom they had served 4 
weeks, now must show a total of at least 14 weeks 
of employment in 52, with all employers. Ohio 
added an earnings provision to its employment 
requirement. 

Amendments to provisions for partial unem- 
ployment benefits were also adopted in several 
States. However, the 3 States—Montana, New 
York, and Pennsylvania—which had no provi- 
sion for partial benefits failed to cover that type 
of unemployment. In West Virginia a 2-year-old 
experiment in paying partial benefits on the basis 
of amounts earned in a calendar quarter was 
abandoned, and a plan for paying on the basis of 
time lost within a pay period was adopted in its 
stead. 


Benefit Rights of Military Trainees 


The mobilization of the National Guard and 
reserve components of the military and naval 
forces and the enactment of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 brought before the State 
legislatures the problem of assuring that the unem- 
ployment benefit rights of persons called into the 
armed forces would not lapse before the individ- 
uals were released. Late in 1940 the New Jersey 
law had been amended to include a statement that 
rights should not be prejudiced because of induc- 
tion into military service. During 1941, 37 
States adopted provisions for freezing benefit 
rights. 

Most of the military-service provisions make 
available to a claimant who has been recently 
discharged from the armed forces the same 
amount of benefits as those to which he would 
have been entitled had he been unemployed at 
the time of entry into service. This result is 
accomplished by modifying the usual base period 
to exclude quarters of military service, a type of 
provision adopted by 30 States.’ In 4 other 
States—Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee—the administrative agency is directed 
to adopt regulations for freezing benefit rights. 

Three States, instead of preserving existing 
rights, grant new ones by automatically crediting 
the discharged individual with a certain amount 


7 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 
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of wage credits for each quarter of military service. 
Utah allocates to each such quarter an amount 
equal to the individual’s highest quarterly earn- 
ings in the 8 quarters preceding induction. In 
Illinois and Washington the credit is sufficient to 
provide maximum benefits if the claimant’s base 
period consists entirely of service quarters; how- 
ever, the Illinois law requires the individual to have 
earned qualifying wages prior to his entry into 
service, while in Washington he may have had no 
covered employment and still receive maximum 
credits if he was a resident of the State at time 
of induction. 

Most of the freezing provisions apply only to 
individuals who entered the armed forces after 
some date in 1940 and thus assure that the 
service arose from the defense emergency. The 
laws are not at all uniform, nor are many of them 
specific, as to the types of service covered. Some 
are so broad as to cover any individual who enters 
the military or naval forces or even civilian em- 
ployment in Government arsenals, shell-loading 
plants, and other enterprises operated by the 
Government in connection with the defense 
program. 

Many of the provisions are also limited to 
exclude persons released after some date a few 
years hence. This limitation will require subse- 
quent legislatures to reconsider the provisions in 
the light of changing conditions and permit 
freedom of action in dealing with new problems 
which may arise. 


Disqualifications 

The theory underlying disqualifications for un- 
employment benefits is to assure that an indi- 
vidual’s unemployment is due to lack of work and 
not to some act of his own. For that reason, 
disqualification provisions in early laws were for 
relatively short periods of time following the 
disqualifying act, and unemployment extending 
beyond that date was considered due to conditions 
of the labor market and therefore compensable. 

More recently, a new concept has become evi- 
dent in the disqualification provisions—that of 
penalizing the disqualified worker either by mak- 
ing him serve an extremely long disqualification 
period or by reducing the amount of benefits 
otherwise due him in his benefit year. Begun 
in 1939, this trend was continued in 1940 and was 
quite evident in the legislation of 1941. 
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Prior to the 1941 legislative sessions, New York 
was the only State with no provision for disqualj- 
fying a worker who voluntarily left his job. Ip 
1941 New York enacted such a provision. Of the 
27 States which revised their existing provisions 
on voluntary leaving, 13 * increased the maximum 
period for which the claimant could be disqualified. 
Five of the 13—Colorado, Georgia, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, and West Virginia—as well ag 
Minnesota and Wyoming, which did not provide 
an increase; and Arizona and Michigan, which 
decreased the maximum weeks of disqualification 
for voluntary leaving, added a provision whereby 
claimants’ benefit rights would be reduced by a 
specified number of weeks. Ohio, which already 
had such a provision, increased the number of 
weeks by which benefits could be reduced. Flor- 
ida, Kansas, and New Hampshire rescinded pre- 
vious provisions for reduction of benefits, but 
Florida increased the number of weeks for which 
the claimant could be disqualified, and New 
Hampshire substituted a disqualification for the 
full period of unemployment next ensuing after 
voluntary leaving. 

The provisions for disqualification in cases of 
discharge for misconduct were changed in 27 
States. Massachusetts, which did not previously 
disqualify the claimant in such cases, added a 
disqualification for the duration of unemploy- 
ment next ensuing after the claimant’s discharge 
for misconduct. Nine States® increased the 
number of weeks for which the claimant could be 
disqualified. Colorado, Georgia, and North Caro- 
lina added provisions for the reduction of the 
claimant’s maximum benefits, as did Maryland 
and Minnesota, which did not increase the num- 
ber of weeks of disqualification, and Arizona, 
Michigan, and West Virginia, which decreased 
the number of weeks. Ohio, which already had 
such a provision, increased the number of weeks 
by which benefits might be reduced. Kansas 
and New Hampshire repealed provisions for 
reduction in cases of discharge for misconduct in 
general, but still impose a reduction in cases of 
discharge for felony. The Florida provision 
reducing benefit rights was dropped, but the maxi- 


mum weeks for which the claimant could be dis- 


§ Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Dlinois, Maryland, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Vermont, Washington, and 
West Virginia. 

* Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, and North Dakota. 
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qualified was raised. Oklahoma and Vermont 
decreased the number of weeks of disqualification. 

The disqualification for refusal of suitable work 
was amended in 18 States. Eight States ™ in- 
creased the maximum number of weeks for which 
the claimant can be disqualified. Of the 8, Colo- 
rado, Maryland, Georgia, and North Carolina 
added a provision for reduction of benefits by a 
specified number of weeks, as did Idaho, Michigan, 
and Wyoming, which retained their previous 
maximum of 5 weeks. Missouri adopted a pro- 
vision for disqualification and reduction, in lieu 
of the previous provisions for cancelation of all 
prior wage credits. Kansas, on the other hand, 
repealed its provision for the reduction in benefits. 
Minnesota changed from a disqualification for a 
given number of weeks to a requirement that the 
individual must again earn the full amount of 
qualifying wages before he is eligible for benefits. 

The provisions for disqualification in case of a 
labor dispute were amended in 13 States. Three 
States added a provision that the disqualification 
is not to apply in certain cases: in Arkansas, if 
the dispute is due to the employer’s failure to 
conform to an agreement or a labor law, or to 
accept conditions of work desired by a majority 
of his employees; in New Hampshire, if the stop- 
page is due solely to the employer’s failure to 
abide by an employer-employee contract; in West 
Virginia, if conditions of work are less favorable 
than those of similar work in the locality, or if 
the employer closes the plant or dismisses em- 
ployees in order to force a change in wages, hours, 
or other conditions. Lock-outs were also ex- 
cepted from the category of labor disputes in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, and Ohio. Five States— 
Arkansas, Hawaii, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
and Oklahoma—wi!l cease applying a disqualifi- 
cation to individuals or members of a grade or 
class of workers who are only financing a labor 
dispute. New York substituted for the previous 
10-week waiting-period requirement a disqualifi- 
cation for either 7 weeks, in addition to the regular 
3-week waiting period, or the duration of the 
dispute, whichever is less. A provision limiting 
the disqualification to 8 weeks was removed from 
the Alaska law. 

Twenty-seven States made miscellaneous dis- 
qualification amendments. In general, new dis- 





Colorado, Georgia, LUlinois, Maryland, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, and North Dakota. 
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qualifications were adopted for causes not 
previously held disqualifying in those State laws, 
particularly with respect to individuals who have 
made claims fraudulently, those who have left 
work voluntarily to marry or because of marital 
obligations, and students. Nine States added a 
disqualification for cases of fraudulent claim—for 
as much as a year in 4 States—and 5 States 
increased the severity of the previous disqualifica- 
tion. Seven States disqualified women who 
voluntarily leave work in order to marry or be- 
cause of marital obligations, while 3 States 
disqualified women who lose their positions on 
account of marriage. Two States extended dis- 
qualification to women who voluntarily quit work 
on account of pregnancy; 1 State, to those who 
are required to leave because of pregnancy; 
another, to those unavailable on account of 
pregnancy; and 2 States, for specified periods 
before and after childbirth. Six States added a 
disqualification with respect to students. 


Contributions 


The principal amendments of 1941 affecting 
employer contributions—aside from those involv- 
ing experience rating—were changes in the wage 
base for computing taxable pay rolls. Following 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 26 State 
legislatures provided that contributions should 
be based on wages paid instead of wages payable. 
As also provided in the Federal act, amounts in 
excess of $3,000 paid to an employee by an em- 
ployer for services performed in any 1 year were 
exempted from contributions in 22 States. In 
all but 1 of these 22 States, as well as in 10 others, 
certain other payments were excluded, such as 
dismissal payments not legally required, payment 
of the employees’ tax under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act, and payments into certain 
insurance or other benefit funds for employees. 

The 1941 amendments concerning experience 
rating indicated no definite trend but reflected 
uncertainty as to the form which experience rating 
should take and the time when it should go into 
operation. 

Alaska, Tennessee, and Utah repealed experi- 
ence-rating measures, providing instead for further 
study of the problem, while Georgia introduced 
a rating plan but stipulated that its operation 
should be subject to continued study. In Mary- 
land the only mention of experience rating, a 
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study provision, was removed from the unem- 
ployment compensation law. 

The effective date for experience rating was 
changed under 7 laws; 4 States postponed " and 
3 advanced * the beginning of contribution-rate 
modifications. In addition, the due date for 
the report on the study required under the Wash- 
ington law was postponed from 1941 to 1943, 
while the report under the Montana law will be 
due in 1943, 2 years earlier than the date formerly 
set. 

The significant changes made in measures of 
experience with unemployment risks also dis- 
played considerable variety. The newly enacted 
Georgia plan rates an employer on the basis of 
the ratio of his reserves (contributions minus 
benefits) to his average annual pay roll. The 
same type of plan, usually referred to as the re- 
serve-ratio plan, was discarded by the Florida and 
Oklahoma legislatures; Oklahoma substituted a 
beneficiary wage-ratio plan, which relates to pay 
rolls the total base-period wages paid by an 
employer to employees who become eligible for 
benefits, while Florida introduced the benefit- 
ratio type of rating, which relates the benefits 
charged against an employer’s account to his 
pay roll. The measure of experience under the 
Minnesota law, which was changed from the 
reserve-ratio to the beneficiary wage-ratio plan 
in 1939, was again changed in 1941 to the benefit- 
ratio plan. Another direct contrast appears in 
the action of the North Carolina and South 
Dakota legislatures; the former substituted the 
reserve-ratio plan for one which required the 
administrative agency to decide on the method 
for measuring an employer’s experience, while 
the latter substituted administrative rating for 
the reserve-ratio system. 

In several other States where the essential fea- 


1 Arizona from January 1, 1941, to January 1, 1942; Arkansas from January 1 
to April 1, 1942; the District of Columbia from July 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943; 
and Nevada from January 1, 1942, to January 1, 1943. 

12 Connecticut from July 1 to April 1, 1941; Hawaii from July 1, 1942, to 
April 1, 1941; and Kansas from January 1, 1942, to January 1, 1941. 





tures of the existing experience measures were re. 
tained, modifications were made in the amounts 
to be credited to an employer’s account, in the 
manner of charging benefits, or in the length of 
pay-roll base used in calculating ratios. 

As to contribution rates assignable under ex. 
perience-rating provisions, there was again no 
definite direction to the changes. Maximum con. 
tribution rates were reduced under 4 laws and 
increased under 2, while minimum rates were de- 
creased under 2 laws and increased under 2. 
More significant changes occurred in Indiana, 
where the reserve requirement for each rate was 
lowered; in Connecticut, where 2 different rate 
schedules were prescribed, each to apply when the 
balance in the State fund is within or above cer- 
tain limits; and in Michigan, where State experi- 
ence was eliminated as a medium for weighting 
employer experience in determining applicable 
contribution rates. 

One important development was the adoption 
or strengthening of State-wide reserve require- 
ments. These requirements are usually phrased 
as ratios of the fund’s balance to past benefits or 
pay rolls or as given dollar amounts and may spe- 
cify that no individual rate reductions may be 
granted unless the requirement is met; or that no 
rates may be lower than a specified percent; or 
that each employer’s contribution may be in- 
creased by the addition of a specified percent of 
annual pay rolls to the rate otherwise applicable. 
Six States * adopted these safety limits, and 7 
others * strengthened the requirements already 
provided in their experience-rating plans. Colo- 
rado was the only State to lower the requirement. 
The Oklahoma amendments did away with the 
State-wide reserve requirement, but the new ex- 
perience-rating plan adopted attempts to replenish 
the fund each year by the amount of benefits paid 
out. 

13 California, Georgia, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, and South Dakota. 


4 Connecticut, Florida, Hawaii, Nebraska, New Hampshire, South Caro- 
lina, and Wisconsin. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE e DIVISIONS OF 
OPERATING STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS anp ASSISTANCE ANALYSIS 


Methods of Financing General Relief * 


Responsibility for financing general relief lies 
entirely with the States and their political sub- 
divisions. This arrangement has prevailed since 
the beginning of 1936 when the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed financial responsibility for a Fed- 
eral work program under the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, and for grants-in-aid to States with 
approved plans for old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the blind, and dis- 
continued responsibility for direct relief. The 
methods adopted by the States and localities to 
meet this responsibility vary widely among the 
States and the local units of a single State and are 
affected by the ability and willingness of the State 
and local units to bear the cost and by prevailing 
community attitudes toward relief. 

The total cost of general relief in the continental 
United States is borne about equally by the States 
and by the localities. During the fiscal year 1940- 
41, aggregate expenditures from State funds rep- 
resented 56 percent of the total of $337 million 
expended for assistance. In more than half the 
States, however, the localities assumed the greater 
share of relief costs (table 2).! 

The division of financial responsibility varies 
*As of January 1940. With a few possible exceptions this information is 
considered to represent financing arrangements in 1940-41. 

! Data in table 2 differ slightly from data published in the November 1941 


Bulletin, p. 33. Expenditures for the District of Columbia have been 
omitted, and data for a few States revised. 


Table 1.—State and local revenues earmarked for 
general relief 





| Number of States! 

financing general re- 

lief from earmarked 
Type of revenue revenues 


| State funds Local funds 








Sales tax 8 1 
Liquor and/or beverage tax 5 . 
Use tax__. 3 
Income tax : 
Public-utilities tax - 
Gasoline tax l 1 
| SERS RRS ERR CI EERE SIRES 16 
Other ?___. : SB lo<e -- 





1 Data for 2 States not available. 
1Includes taxes on used cars, luxuries, advertising, pool tables, bowling 
ys, domino rooms, horse and dog racing, travel bureaus, amusements, 
e +a corporation franchises, inheritances, gifts, admissions, and 
garettes 
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widely from State to State and ranges from com- 
plete State financing in 2 States to complete local 
financing in 12 States. In the remaining 34 States, 


Table 2.—General relief: Expenditures for assistance to 
cases, by source of funds and State, fiscal year 1940-41 
[Amounts in thousands] 






























Percentage 
Amount distribution ! 
State | - 
| ‘Total State Local | State | Local 
funds | funds | funds | funds 
Total, continental United 
Saas $337, 326 |$189, 557 |$147, 769 56. 2 43.8 
pe ee eS 259 127 132 49.0 51.0 
Mh cniictdgmicinsscigaalienen 586 ee | | ae 
Mini scarce acnctiapicenihe 292 292 (3) 100.0} @ 
California.....................| 28,621 | 19, 187 9, 484 66.9 33. 1 
Colorado--______- eee 2, 056 1, 650 406 80. 2 19.8 
oo ears. 4,203 | 41,143 | 4#3,060 27.2 72.8 
Delaware... siabaca 27 4136 4136 50.0 50.0 
EE iiieitnéd au Mndinsceace Wee Rado cicnas 735 |.......-| 100.0 
Georgia__ i iat ais b sinh tevaeiieceb Saeom fe 498 |........ 100.0 
| eae 222 43.7 56.3 
Dooce Aor eae 40, 615 | 431,406 | 49, 209 77.3 22.7 
Indiana--_-_.._--- : Petes | eee re ees 100.0 
wee... ..... 659 1, 408 3, 251 30. 2 69.8 
Kansas_ beam 2, 816 1, 187 1, 629 42.2 57.8 
Rowteeky..;...:..<....<--..005c) > Se eee SRP Riieseens 100.0 
a ae 2, 025 2, 025 (3) 100.0} @) 
ee sc palbab Nc.asioin ass sealed 2, 751 932 1, 819 33.9 66. 1 
Marylan Be a 2, 122 1, 056 1, 066 49.8 50. 2 
Seninvasctia’ ; _......-| 16,325 | 43, 265 | 413, 060 20.0 80.0 
Michigan DR EE Oa = 11, 834 6, 762 5, 072 57.1 42.9 
Minnesota... ___- hen 8,338 | 72,304 75,944 28.7 71.3 
SSE as | | aes _ _ —e 100.0 
j) |, SENSES es 3, 760 3, 664 $96 97.4 $2.6 
Montana. ------- aE OS 718 369 349 51.5 48.5 
SSSR SES. 2 5 | eee Sb eee 100.0 
Nevada an cneaal 91 2 89 2.5 97.5 
New Hampshire ~sobeeed i | See 2, TER Scetaces 100.6 
\. tC SS Se t 6, 826 3, 164 68.3 31.7 
ek. eS: 170 164 86 96. 5 $3.5 
New York _-_- _.....| 100,348 | 41,946 | 58,402 41.8 58.2 
North Carolina *__...........-. | ee 438 |.....-.- 100.0 
North Dakota FTES 539 250 53.6 46.4 
| ae a ‘ 15, 366 9, 520 5, 846 62.0 38.0 
Oklahoma.._. - ae 659 1 486 26. 2 73.8 
| Sm My ae 1, 583 1, 072 511 67.7 32.3 
Pennsylvania ..| 45,609 t . = 100. 0 j...---- 
Rhode Island ..--| ©2797 1,799 35.7 64.3 
South Carolina ic aphaklaeed 220 110 110 50.0 50.0 
South Dakota 2 See EE: 100.0 
<  _—si(Ci(CiC | }  , SES , Ss ne 100.0 
,.. er acasencel SE Eee 5 Seer 100.0 
Utah__. a | 1,486 1, 263 223 85.0 15.0 
Vermont. ---- haetl |, aa a 100. 0 
Virginia____.. ; aE ES 667 417 250 62.5 37.5 
Washington : ssocesl | 1, 286 1, 167 52.4 47.6 
West Virginia_-_- PETES 1, 254 889 365 70.9 29.1 
Wisconsin.........-.- eked 8, 970 1, 046 7, 924 11.7 88.3 
We asain 's cscadeiaeeenlis 186 40 82.4 17.6 








1 Based on unrounded data. 
2 Excludes District of Columbia which expended $600,369 during fiscal year. 
3 Data not available. 
4 Estimated. 
‘ 5 — $207,177 for medical care, $216,208 for hospitalization, and $54,323 
or OW 
6 Data include pa: - pm for medical care Cae July and August 1940. 
7? Partly estimate 
* Data on payments from local funds are incom 
* Includes $603,000 estimated as expended by Toad eliet officials. 
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relief costs are paid from both State and local 
funds. Grouped according to percentage of State 
participation during the fiscal year 1940-41, the 
States rank as follows: 


No State participation 0.1-—24.9 percent 


Florida New Hampshire Massachusetts 

Georgia North Carolina Nevada 

Indiana South Dakota Wisconsin 

Kentucky Tennessee 

Mississippi Texas 

Nebraska Vermont 

25.0-49.9 percent 50.0-74.9 percent 

Alabama California 

Connecticut Delaware 

Idaho Michigan 

Iowa Montana 

Kansas New Jersey 

Maine North Dakota 

Maryland Ohio 

Minnesota Oregon 

New York South Carolina 

Oklahoma Virginia 

Rhode Island Washington 
West Virginia 

75.0-99.9 percent 100.0 percent 

Arkansas Arizona 

Colorado Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming 


General relief is financed almost entirely from 
current revenues. This situation is in sharp 
contrast to the practices prevailing in the early 
years of the depression. During the fiscal year 
1934-35, almost 60 percent of State funds and 27 
percent of local funds for general relief were 
obtained through public borrowing.? 

a Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Research, 


Statistics and Finance, Monthly Report, July 1935, p. 64, and December 
1935, p. 46 





Most State and local governments finance 
relief from general rather than earmarked rey. 
enues. In 23 of the States, which as a group 
accounted for somewhat less than 40 percent of 
total relief expenditures in the United States 
during 1940-41, general revenues are the only 
source of funds available to the States and local- 
ities for relief. Earmarked revenues, on the other 
hand, represent the sole source of funds in ¢ 
States, whose combined expenditures comprise 
about 3 percent of the United States total. 

In the remaining States, general relief funds 
are provided from both general and earmarked 
revenues. The proportion from each source differs 
widely among these States. For example, in New 
York all State and local funds, except in New 
York City, are obtained from general revenues; 
while in Illinois the bulk of both State and local 
funds is derived from earmarked revenues. Table 
3 shows data relating to individual States. 

General sales taxes represent the revenue most 
commonly earmarked for relief purposes. Liquor 
and beverage taxes are only slightly less important. 
Of the 13 States which follow the practice of ear- 
marking revenues for general relief, 8 earmark 
sales taxes and 5 liquor and beverage taxes. Less 
commonly earmarked for this purpose are use 
taxes in 3 States, income taxes in 2 States, and 
taxes on public utilities in 2 States. Other taxes 
earmarked for relief are shown in table 1. The 
number of different taxes earmarked in a single 
State ranges from one in Oregon and Utah to 
eight in Arkansas. 

Earmarked revenues at the local level are ob- 
tained almost exclusively from fixed mill levies on 
general property. However, local funds for general 
relief in New York City are supplied by a city 
sales tax and in the cities and towns of Alabama 
by a gasoline tax (table 1). 
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Table 3.—Sources of State and local funds for financing payments to recipients of general relief, by State.' 





7" 
Sources of State funds Sources of local funds at specified levels of local government 
State Extent of financing from 
Foe Specific revenues Extent of financing from general and/or earmarked Specific revenues 
general and/or earmarked revenues ? earmarked 
earmarked revenues ; 
— | 
Alabama ...| Partly from general rev- | Unspecified portion of: | Partly from general revenues and partly from ear- | Unspecified portion of gaso- 
| enues and partly from 20 percent of beverage marked revenues in majority of cities and towns; line tax. 
| earmarked revenues. tax. 25 percent of 2-per- in some cities and towns, entirely from ge’ rev- 
cent sales tax. enues and in others, entirely from earmarked 
revenues. 
Arizona ..| Entirely from ear- | Unspecified portion of: | No local funds No local funds. 
marked revenues. 15 percent of 2-percent 
sales tax. 
Luxury tax. 
arkansas | Entirely from ear-| Unspecified portion of: | Data not available Data not available. 
marked revenues. Advertising tax. 
| Pool-table, bowling-alley, 
and domino-room tax. 
} Travel-bureau tax. 
} | Retail-sales tax. | 
| Liquor tax. j 
Wine tax. 
Horse-racing tax. 
Dog-racing tax. ; 
California - Entirely from general | None.._. Entirely from general revenues in all counties None. 
revenues. 
Colorado Entirely from general | None Entirely from earmarked revenues in majority of | U fied portion of spe- 
revenues. counties; partly from general revenues and partly aleersaaee from .01 
from earmarked revenues in remaining counties. =. mills on general 
y. 
Connecticut Entirely from general | None Entirely from general revenues in all cities and | None. 
revenues. towns. 2 
Delaware _ _. Entirely from general | None Entirely from general revenues in all counties __- None. 
revenues. 
District of Colum- | Entirely from general | None No political subdivisions -. aii No political subdivisions. 
bia. revenues. 
Florida. No State funds No State funds Entirely from general revenues in majority of | Special levy on general 
counties and in all cities; partly from general rev- property. 
| enues and partly from earmarked revenues in 
} some counties; entirely from earmarked revenues 
in 1 county. 
Georgia | No State funds No State funds —— from general revenues in all counties, cities, | None. 
| and towns. 
Idaho. - Entirely from general | None Entirely from earmarked revenues in majority of | Special levy of 2 mills on 
revenues. counties; partly from general revenues and partly | general property. 
from earmarked revenues in some counties; 
entirely from general revenues in 3 counties.‘ 
Minois - | Partly from general rev- | 3314 percent of retailers oc- | Entirely from earmarked revenues in majority of | Special levy not to exceed 
| enues and partly from | cupational tax and 3-| counties and in the city of Chicago; partly from | 3 mills on real and per- 
earmarked revenues. percent public-utilities general revenues and party from earmarked rev- sonal property. 
| tax. enues in remaining counties and townships. 
Indiana. . _| No State funds No State funds.. | Entirely from earmarked revenues in town- — real and 
ships. perso perty. 
lowa Partly from general rev- | Specified sum from: | Entirely from earmarked revenues in majority of | Special levy not to exceed 
| enues and partly from Sales tax. | counties; partly from general revenues and partly 3 mills on general prop- 
earmarked revenues. Income tax. | —_ earmarked revenues in the remaining coun- erty. 
| ties. 
Kansas Entirely from ear- | Unspecified portion of: Entirely from earmarked revenues in majority of a portion of 
marked revenues. |  Retail-sales tax. counties and partly from earmarked revenues in le not to ex- 
| | 10 percent of cigarette | remaining counties.’ = 43 s on general 
tax. . 
Kentucky No State funds No State funds nae from general revenues in all counties and | None. 
cities. 
Louisiana. . | Entirely from ear-| Unspecified portion of: | (*)-- Data not available. 
| ‘marked revenues. Sales and use tax. 
| Amusement tax (New 
| } Orleans only). | 
| 50 percent of 2-cent gaso- 
ta tax. 
Maine Entirely from general | None_._ Entirely from general revenues in all cities, towns, | None 
revenues. and plantations. 
Maryland Entirely from general | None... Entirely from general revenues in all counties and | None . 
revenues. city of Baltimore. 
Massachusetts Entirely from general | None_. | Entirely from general revenues in all cities and | None 
revenues. | towns. 
Michigan .| Entirely from general | None.. ..| Entirely from general revenues in majority of | Special levy on general 
| revenues. counties, cities, and townships; entirely from ear- pro; y- 
| marked revenues in remaining counties, cities, and 
| townships. 
Minnesota Entirely from general | None | Partly from earmarked revenues in all counties and | Special levy on general 
revenues. | in majority of cities, townships, and villages: * en- property not to exceed 1 
tirely from earmarked revenues in some cities, mill in townships, and 
| townships, and villages. not less than 1 mill in 
cities and villages 
Mississippi No State funds No State funds... ae ig from general revenues in all counties and | None 
cities. 
Missouri _- | Entirely from general | None_....-.---. Butively from general revenues in all counties and | None 
| revenues. cities. 
Montana | Entirely from general | None sect Entirely from earmarked revenues in majority of | Unspecified portion of 
| revenues. “ 


See footnotes at 




















end of table. 
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counties; partly from general revenues and partly 


from earmarked revenues in remaining counties.! | 














Table 3.—Sources of State and local funds for financing payments to recipients of general relief, by State Con, 
































Sources of State funds Sources of local funds at specified levels of local government 
State Extent of financing from 
general and/or Specific revenues Extent of financing from general and/or earmarked | Specific revenues 
earmarked revenues earmarked revenues ? | earmarked 
Nebraska_-......-- No State funds____...__-. No State funds._........-- Partly from general revenues and partly from ear- | Special levies on general 
marked revenues in majority of counties; entirely pronerey: 1 mill for poor 
from earmarked revenues in remaining counties. mae 1 mill for unem. 
ployment relief. 
Nevada.._........- Entirely from general | None_-_-................... Entirely from general revenues in all counties _-_.__-- None. 
revenues. 
New Hampshire___| No State funds____-.._.- No State funds.._........- or from general revenues in all counties, cities, | None. 
and towns. 
New Jersey _--...-- Entirely from general | None. __.....-....-.-.-..- Entirely from general revenues in all cities, towns, | None. 
revenues.!! and townships. 
New Mexico--_-..-- Entirely from earmarked| Unspecified portion of: | Entirely from earmarked revenues in all counties_.._| Special levy of 4% mill on 
revenues. Liquor licenses, fees, and general property. 
taxes. 
First $355,000 of oil-sev- 
erance tax. 
Compensative use tax. 
Cpepanitet-raneiise 
ax. 
New York -_...---- Entirely from general | None__...............---- Entirely from general revenues in all counties, cities, | None, except 2-percent sales 
revenues. and towns, except New York City where entirely tax in New York City, 
from earmarked revenues. 
North Carolina__..| No State funds____..._.._| No State funds.__......_-- — from general revenues in al! counties and | None. 
cities. 
North Dakota......| Entirely from general | None___.................- Partly from general revenues in majority of coun- | None.!4 
revenues.!2 ties,"3 and entirely from general revenues in re- 
maining counties. 
oc Ee Partly from general rev- | Public-utility excise tax. | Entirely from general revenues in majority of coun- | None. 
enues and partly from | Beer tax. ties and cities; '5 partly from general revenues in 
earmarked revenues. | Admissions tax. remaining counties.'* 
Oklahoma_____...-- Entirely from earmarked! Use tax. Entirely from earmarked revenues in all counties....| Special levy on general 
revenues. Used-car excise tax. property. 
aeegee. 2 ..2...--- Partly from general rev- | Unspecified portion of liq- | Entirely from general revenues in all counties - .. - _- None. 
enues and partly from uor tax. 
earmarked revenues. | 
Pennsylvania......| Entirely from general | None____.__...__...._._-- STII icici is shieebainabmmeniaisbbosunieed eiresdelean | No local funds. 
revenues. 
Rhode Island _ ----- Entirely from general | None__...._..._......_____ Entirely from general revenues in all cities and towns. None. 
revenues. 
South Carolina.....| Entirely from general | None___......._._._...__.. Entirely from general revenues in all counties. -_-__- None. 
revenues. 
South Dakota___--- No State funds. !7______. No State funds_._..______- Entirely from general revenues in all counties. ___- None. 
Tennessee. ___.._-- No State funds.______.-_- No State funds_.._____.___ = from general revenues in all counties and | None. 
cities. 
RT eee No State funds.._______. No State funds__......___- Entirely from general revenues in all counties and | Data not available. 
towns and in majority of cities; partly from gen- 
eral revenues and partly from earmarked revenues 
in 2 cities; entirely from earmarked revenues in 
| remaining city. ‘ 
tg, ES Entirely from earmarked | Unspecified portion of 2- | Entirely from earmarked revenues in all counties....| Unspecified portion of 
revenues. percent sales tax. cial levy not to ex 5 
mills on general property. 
RR No State funds.__..___.._| No State funds..____.___.. Entirely from general revenues in all cities and towns.| None. 
PD Sica nana Entirely from general | None___............-.--.. Entirely from general revenues in all counties and | None. 
revenues. es. 
Washington. -__---- Entirely from general | None.__................-. Entirely from.earmarked revenues in all counties....| Unspecified portion of spe- 
revenues. } | cial levy of 3 mills on 
} | general property. 
West Virginia-_--_- Entirely from general | None...................-- | Entirely from general revenues in all counties._.....| None. 
revenues. 
Wisconsin__. _..-_-- Entirely from earmarked | Inheritance tax. | Entirely from general revenues in all counties, cities, | None. 
| revenues. | Surtax. towns, and villages. 
| Gift tax. : 
Wyoming--...-...-- Entirely from general | None_-_.-...........-....- | Entirely from earmarked revenues in all counties_ Unspecified portion of spe- 
revenues. | cial levy of 1 mill on gen- 
} eral property. 
1 As of January 1940. ® Remainder by transfers from other funds and special borrowing for relief 
2 Terms “‘all,”’ “‘majority,’”’ and ‘‘some’”’ in this column relate to only those in all counties and in some cities, towns, and villages. 
local units providing funds for general relief,and not to all local units in the 10 In addition, transfers from road and bridge funds in some counties. 


State. 11 In addition, funds available in January 1940 from State relief bonds issued 
=a No State funds since June 30, 1941, when State Relief Administration was in a prior period. 


12 Effective July 1, 1940, 2 of revenues from State sales tax earmarked for 


4 In 2additional counties, entirely by transfers from road and bridge funds. public assistance and general relief. 
5 Except for small amounts obtained from poor-fund bonds issued by 13 Remainder by transfers from road and bridge funds. 
counties and transferred to townships in cases of financial distress. 4 During 1939, special poor relief deficit tax levied by 19 counties. 
¢In addition, transfers from emergency funds and funds for insane, and 18 Special borrowing for relief in some cities. 
special borrowing for relief. 16 Remainder by transfers from special funds in some counties and special 
7 Remainder from public assistance bonds issued in some counties. borrowing in others. 
8 Negligible amount of local funds provided; entirely from general revenues 17 Specified portion of revenue from beverage taxes and licenses returned 
in the 3 parishes, 1 town, and 4 cities; entirely from earmarked revenues in to counties primarily for hospitalization of indigent persons. 
: ty, and partly from general revenues and partly from earmarked revenues 
n 1 city. 
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Statistics for the United States 


Total expenditures in January for public assist- 
ance and earnings under the several Federal work 
programs in the continental United States are 
estimated at $162 million, about 4 percent less 
than the December total and 27 percent below 
January 1941 expenditures (table 4). There was 
little change from December to January, however, 
in the total number of recipients and households 
benefited by these payments (table 5). 

All three of the special types of public assistance 
showed increased payments and larger numbers of 
recipients in January. A change in reporting 
procedure in Arkansas accounted for part of the 
increase. Payments of $47.9 million were made 
to 2.2 million recipients of old-age assistance. 
These figures represent only slight increases from 
the previous month, but were 13 percent and 8 
percent, respectively, above the previous January. 
Aid to dependent children and aid to the blind 


likewise increased with respect to both payments 
and recipients, as compared with totals for De- 
cember and January 1941. 

General relief payments amounted to $20.2 
million, 3.6 percent more than in December but 
34 percent less than in January 1941. Subsistence 
payments of $1.4 million, certified by the Farm 
Security Administration, were almost double the 
amount certified for December although only 
slightly less than the amount, for January 1941. 

Earnings under the work program of the Work 
Projects Administration continued to account for 
the largest share of total assistance and earnings, 
although the $61.8 million expended in January 
was somewhat less than in December and 40 
percent below the figure for January 1941. Both 
earnings and the number of persons employed 
have shown almost continuous declines during the 
past year. 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
in the continental United States, January 1933-January 1942 ' 
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Table 4.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by month, January 1941l-January 1942! 




































































{In thousands] — 
| Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Assistance to recipients programs 
ss = ieee stsintiy iipibcanaiaceieds 
| } | | 
| Special types of public assist- ig National Youth Other | Earnings 
| | ance perenne Administration * | Federal | 0 regu- 
Year and month | Total 2 | pay ier Spears . agency | lar Fed. 
certified | Civilian Work eral con- 
General | bythe /Conserva- | Projects wen struction 
Aidto | siato | Telief arm | tion | student | Out-of- | Admin- | “HONCCC | rolectst — 
depend-| “the Security Corps * | vor school |istrationt; ‘rom 
ent - Adminis- | work | emer- Jan 
- blind - rogram gency an 
children | tration? | | F program | Feb 
| | funds? Ma 
—— -| - - -_-|— rites —— ———— — + — — | _ pun ee, A 
Ma 
$12,208 | $1,868 | $30, 555 $1,543 | $17, 110 | $2,776 | $7,901 | $103,526 | $1,990 | $103,393 jus 
13, 191 1,871 | 28, 883 1,680 | 18,152) 3,165| 91224| 94009| 11840] Liam Jul 
12, 767 1,870 | 28, 769 | 2,049 | 16, 178 3.283} 8,929) 97,429) 1,462] IL 195 Aut 
12, 866 1,885 | 26, 279 | 1,667 | 15,073 3,352/ 8419| 93,602) 1.448] 11618 Ser 
| 12,858 | 1,896 | 23, 280 | 975| 14.765; 3,385) 8129) 88,.246| 1.336] logas Oe 
| 12, 803 1,896 | 20, 581 | 1,670 | 12,902 2, 595 7,992 | 80,754 1,173} 110, 108 No 
| 12,570 1,889 | 19, 828 | 308 | 11,693 26 7,164) 67,332, "9201 119 a oe 
12, 573 1. 905 19, 645 | 442 11, 430 1} 7,507 | = 61, 136 | 787 129, 808 
12, 562 1,910 18, 546 | 318 10, 665 150 7, 384 60, 285 | 642 137, 119 
| 12,607) 1,949 | 18, 501 | 372| 9,616 1.731) 7,115| 61,974| 4941 586g Jet 
2, 843 1,969 | 18, 438 | 509 | 9, 572 2, 363 7,419 50,732, 3331 167.0% ‘ik 
| 13,026 | 11,983) 19,474 | 748) 8, 448 2, 301 6.849; 68,863) "4801 166 
ew ce answeus 162,000 | 47,917 13, 310 | 2,022, 20,172 | 1, 404 (#) 1, 842 5, 747 61, 775 | 9253 170, 207 
' | | ' ' | } 
1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, * Data from the WPA. C 
February 1941, p. 66; for January 1934-December 1940, see the Bulletin, Feb- ? Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
ruary 1942, pp. 26-27. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September * Excluded from total; data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1941, pp. 50-52. * Beginning with October 1941, represents earnings on projects financed 
2 Data exclude earnings on regular Federal construction projects. from PWA funds only. Data not available for other Federal agency 
3 Data from the FSA. financed under Emergency Relief Appropriation acts. (Latest av: ! 
4 Data from the CCC. Beginning with July 1941, earnings of persons en- 


rolled estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of 
rsons enrolled by average of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than 
dians and $60.50 for Indians. 5 Data from the NYA. 


Table 5.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 


report showed total earnings of epprosmnetety $100,000. 


© Revised. See footnotes referr 


" Partly estimated. 
12 Data not available. 
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continental United States, by month, January 194l-January 1942 ' 
{In thousands] 
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Arkansas in tables 9, 10, and 11. 



































po eg Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
Spay > soy bak TOS 8 a Persons 
| Special types of public assistance Cases for National Youth Other - 
: FPe es : which Administration $ | Vedera [Ployed on 
| | subsistence sate as | - regular 
Year and month | | Persons | Cases payments | Civilian | Work om A Federal 
House- | in these | | Aid to depend- receiving | were certi- | Conser- | Projects nanced Construe 
holds | house- Old- | ent children | Aid to | general | fled by the} vation |. d Out-of- | Admin- f tion 
| holds | age | | the | relief | Farm Corps ¢ | ; — school | istration *) Lcard projects ' 
—! Sie. | Chil- | blind yen | program m... | geney 
moe | : funds’ 
j | ilies | dren | istration # 
| | 5 Pars ; ‘ i re é a Pa 
1941 | 
| } | | 
January -- 5, 445 15,064 | 2,075 | 376 | 908 | 73 1, 257 | 59 | 258 442 419 1, S58 | 15 721 
February 5,458 | 15,060 | 2,082) 383 | 924 | 73} 1,230 | 58 | 274 459 482 1, 851 | (3 Lo 
March ----__- 5, 360 14, 667 | 2, 108 | 387 934 73 1, 210 | os 244 471 459 | 1,718 ll 762 
=---- 5, 153 13, 896 | 2,127 391 | 942 | 74 | 1,153 | 54 | 228 | 478 419 | 1, 575 | i! 77% 
ay._.. 4,913 | 13,048) 2,148; 303) 944/ 74/ 1,038 | 36 | 223 462 302 | 1,453 | 10 2 
June__...-- 4, 691 12,375 | 2,167| 391 942 | 74 | 934 | 40 195 357 384| 1,376 | 9 718 
See 4,145 10, 811 2, 181 388 935 | 74 | 876 14 175 | 5 318 1,025 | 7 738 
August _- 4,040 10, 412 | 2, 195 | 386, 931 74 | 859 18 171 (%) 315 | 1,015 6 783 
September - -- _ _- 4,000 10,231 | 2, 205 | 384 926 75 | 817 | 11 159 34 | 308 | 1,007 | 5 835 
October . _- 4,004} 10,272| 2,214| 385) 928 | 7] 796 | 13 144 273 | 288 1,009 04 9 
November 4, 136 10,326 | 2,224 | 385 | 928 | 77 | 782 | 16 143 | 341 | 303 1, 027 02 £7) 
m os 4, 147 10, 370 |" 2,209 | 11 384 11 925 1 76 } 7 | 26 126 | 337 | 283 | 1,023 02 oT 
1942 | | 
January.....-..- 12 4, 103 | 12 10,352 | 2,240 396 | 953) 78 | 836 | 12) (1) 306 233 99 02 1, 010 
1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, 6 Data from the WPA. 
February 1941, p. 68; for January 1934-December 1940, see the Bulletin, Feb- 7 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
oy ee 28-29. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September IY my nam — estimated unduplicated total; data from the Bureau of 
pp. 4 abor Statistics. 
+ Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 9 Less than 500 persons. J 
Board. ~~. — ry ms employed on regular Federal construction projects. 10 Preliminary; represents employment on Fw ge financed from PWA 
m t . 


4 Data from the CCC. 
5 Datafrom the NYA. Beginning with July 1, 1941, number employed on 


out-of-school work program based on average of weekly employment counts 
during month. 
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funds only. 


Revised. 
i2 Preliminary. 


Data not available for other F 
under Emergency Relief Appropriation acts. 
showed total employment of approximately 1,000.) 
See footnotes referring to Arkansas in tables 9, 10, and 11. 
3 Data not available. 


eral agency projects financed 
(Latest available reports 
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Table 6.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 





by the Social Security Board, by month, January 1941-January 1942 ' 





—— 
































| Number of recipients | Amount of payments to recipients 
Aid to dependent | 
1 month 
eo. | Old-age emnaee | _ Ald to nin Old-age | gAldto | Aid to 
| assistance the blind | assistance children the blind 
Families | Children | 
1941 
eaeity..--.-------- : 2,078, 364, 427 882, 897 49,111 | $55, 770, 289 $42, 590, 374 $12, 027, 711 $1, 152, 204 
February ...------------- 2,084,874 | 371, 040 898, 619 49, 248 57, 153, 447 43, 068, 075 12, 928, 408 1, 156, 964 
—... 2,110,971 | 375, 608 909, 825 49, 370 | 57, 186, 736 43, 528, 447 12, 496, 492 1, 161, 797 
April... 2, 130,645 | 379, 650 916, 798 | 49, 549 | 57, 713, 691 43, 951, 948 12, 505, 815 1, 165, 928 
_ 2, 151, 518 380, 831 918, 595 | 49,700 | 57, 944, 086 44, 186, 359 12, 582, 640 1, 175, 087 
i... S faa” 2, 170, 489 379, 605 916, 789 | 49, 817 59, 466, 477 45, 754, 779 12, 582, 362 1, 179, 336 
ET sc ,..,0-- 2,184,792 | 376, 148 909, 567 | 49, 878 58, 871, 288 45, 403, 047 12, 297, 714 1, 170, 527 
‘August.....--- 2, 198, 037 374, 403 905, 543 | 50, 208 | 59, 243, 460 45, 761, 626 12, 207, 580 1, 184, 254 
September____- 2, 207, 372, 267 900, 962 50, 421 | 59, 742, 123 46, 255, 607 12, 202, 786 1, 193, 730 
i... sso 2,217,082 | 380, 742 919, 395 51, 783 60, 761, 210 46, 927, 289 12, 602, 746 1, 231, 175 
November... .. ae 2,227,248 | 381, 128 919, 818 | 52, 191 | 61, 309, 910 47, 302, 808 12, 759, 790 1, 247, 312 
December # | 2, 212, 157 380, 943 918, 942 | 51, 462 61, 611, 444 | 47, 375, 030 12, 983, 664 1, 252, 750 
1942 
January... a -----| 2,242,977 | 393, 109 947, 970 | 53, 004 62, 536, 123 47, 986, 634 13, 271, 190 1, 278, 299 
| 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 3 Revised. See footnotes referring to Arkansas in tables 9, 10, and 11. 


Chart 2.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-January 1942 
[Average month 1936= 100} 
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Table 7.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by month, 
January 194l-January 1942 '! 




















Number of Number of participants*| Value of 
Year and month areas A.) il 
included ? Cases | Persons issued 
1941 

SEE LOO 246 961,642 | 2,986,700 | $7,027,393 
February. _....-.__...-- 265 986,363 | 3, 108, 600 7, 201, 683 
ss ccpcccsoae 288 1, 152,990 | 3,703, 100 8, 934, 051 
sg eh ibiadiatebassidaewe 307 1, 226,768 | 3,830, 900 9, 547, 251 
Sis windeceneeck ine 346 1, 230,000 | 3, 968, 900 9, 902, 603 
ST on wnme dons 363 1, 213, 111 3, 925, 000 9, 950, 959 
ee 374 1, 184,490 | 3,821, 600 9, 998, 088 
ss Se 388 1, 152, 431 3, 706, 800 9, 782, 709 
September__......_.____. 389 1, 122,628 | 3, 598, 200 9, 645, 306 
Saat 390 1, 083,306 | 3,447,700 9, 078, 800 
November. -__........._-- 390 1, 061, 094 3, 331, 300 8, 803, 766 
(SO MERE ETS SO 398 | 1,044,201 3, 459, 400 9, 395, 102 

1942 
RE 401 | 1,095, 636 3, 527, 300 9, 428, 392 








1 Data exclude persons receiving commodities under direct distribution 
—— of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such com- 
m es. 


2 An area represents a city, county, or group of counties. 

3 Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsist- 
ence payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general 

; persons certified as in need of relief and jae met gy on or awaiting 

assignment to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for 1 area (Shawnee, 
Okla.) some low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 
who have been eligible to participate since October 1939. 

4 Preliminary. 


— U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion. 


Chart 3.—Special types of public assistance and general 
relief: Payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1936—January 1942 
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Table 8.—General relief: Cases and payments to cases in 
the continental United States, by State, January 
1942! 





i 












































Percentage change from— 
Aver- | ae 
epee Amount of | 28° December 1941 | January 194) 
State Of cases | ‘payments | P8- in— in— 
receiving to eases ment | 
relief per j 
case | Num- Amount) Num-| Amount 
ber of | of pay- | ber of | of 
cases | ments | cases mens 
| 
Total? 836,000 |$20, 172,000 |$24.13 | +4.8 | +3.6 |—33.5 —34.0 
a 
ae 2, 269 19,880 | 8.76 —.7 —1.6) —2.0 —3.8 
Ariz _. 2, 893 54,799 | 18.94 | +2.6 +1.3 | —8.7 +134 
Ark___- 3, 978 24, 343 6.12 | +3.4 +5.3 | —9.7 —43 
Calif _- 32, 295 715, 893 | 22.17 | +2.3 +2.4 |—63.8 —71.9 
Colo... 12, 689 , 556 | 19.27 |4+23.5 | +22.9|-19.2| 4177 
Conn... 7, 376 222,724 | 30.20 | +3.7 +.9|-45.0| 41] 
ae 767 16, 679 | 21.75 | +3.0 +1.9 |—31.8 —35.0 
D.C 2,040 , 966 | 24.98 —-.9 —.1]| —14 —20 
Fla 7, 825 59,743 | 7.63 | —4.6 +.9|-13.1] @ 
Ga 6, 142 43,649 | 7.11 | +1.9 —1.5 |—10.6 —23 
Idaho § 1, 322 19,007 | 14.38 | +7.9 +10.4 |—44.4 —47,4 
Eile 100, 747 2, 456, 144 | 24.38 | +1.3 +3.6 |—33.2 —2.8 
Ind.’ 27, 655 434, 677 | 15.72 |+12.0 +10.5 |—37.8 36.4 
Iowa 19, 845 342, 587 | 17.26 |+17.9 +19.4 |—27.4 —B.8 
Kans 12, 390 220, 534 | 17.80 | +6.6 +5.3 |—22.5 -9.0 
Ky 64, Jt A 5 ee ess sia _oabeecula 
> 11, 854 191,922 | 16.19 | —.3 —.2| +3.1 +57 
Maine. . 6, 033 145, 404 | 24.10 | +2.6 +4.1 |—40.2 —%1 
Md... 7, 139 163, 108 | 22.85 +.6 —1.6 |—17.7 —15.6 
Mass... | 86,905 | 1,029,242 | 27 89 | +4.4 —.8 |—30.0 —2.4 
Mich... 38, 235 926, 195 | 24.22 |+-13.4 +7.2 |—25.6 —-2.6 
Minn... 24, 087 578,740 | 24.03 | +6.3 +10.1 |—30.8 —R4 
Miss 700 2, 716 3.88 | +2.6 +15. 5 |—22.5 -7 
anes 16, 578 254,492 | 15.35 | +5.2 +2.5 |—33.7 —w.0 
Mont... --. 3, 368 55, 237 | 16.40 | +8.5 +10.8 |—27.3 —22.9 
Nebr_. 7, 163 91, 367 | 12.76 |4-27.3 +26.9 |—27.4 —-3.4 
Nev.... 463 6,938 | 14.98 |—10.4 —8.0 |—16.1 —12.2 
N.H ‘ 3, 989 102, 705 | 25.75 | +8.0 +13.9 |—42.7 —40.2 
N. J.3. 24, 516 625, 690 | 25.52 | +4.4 +5.2 |—35.7 —33.3 
N. Mex.’ 1, 291 13,175 | 10.21 |+10.9 +2.2 |—26.4 4.7 
N. Y_.....| $177,742 | 6,797,613 | 38.24 | +1.8 —.9 |—25.1 —w.4 
N.C 4, 823 33, 946 7.04 | +6.3 3.1 |~-14.9 —13.0 
N. Dak__.| 3, 540 56, 402 | 15.93 |+24.0 +33.8 |—13.7 +.2 
Ohio......| 46,471 950, 332 | 20.45 | +7.2 +6.9 |—39.5| 347 
Okla......| * 10, 430 53, 287 (*) (*) +7.5 (*) | —IL4 
Oreg__- | 6, 288 121, 679 | 19.35 | +6.3 +5.4 |-35.5| —24 
Pa__.. 82, 489 1, 635, 506 | 19.83 | +2.1 +5.2 —47.1|) 5302 
R. 1.10 | 3, 587 186, 324 | 51.94 | +8.9 +48.3 (11) 4 
8.C 2, 398 19, 865 8.28 | —1.4 —2.0 +11.6 +10.6 
8. Dak... 3, 538 , 304 | 15.63 |4+20.8 +30.7 |—29.2| 214 
Tenn 62,700; 615,000 |__| ie nasa 
Tex 9, 040 | 84,307 | 9.33 | —4.4 —3.8 —-19.0| —IL1 
Utah 4, 509 128,041 | 28.40  +8.4 +13.6 —17.8 +3.3 
Vt 1, 628 28,891 | 17.75 —.8 —10.8 —35.7 -37.1 
, ae 5, 176 ,825 | 10.40 | +3.3 +6.2 —11.5 -19 
Wash. 8, 983 195,348 | 21.75 | +1.6 +5.9 |—48.3' 30.3 
W.Va 15, 270 171,641 | 11.24 | +8.1 +9.9 +28.8 +64.7 
Wis P 23, 586 580,494 24.61 +9.0 +4.2 |—38.2 —32.3 
Wyo.. 1, 135 18,960 16.70 +20.6 +22.1 | —21.5 —13.2 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

* Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because a0 
estimated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or 
burial only and total payments for these services in 3 States have been 
excluded, an estimated number of cases aided and total payments to these 
cases aided by local officials in Rhode Island have been included, and data 
on cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

3 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. 

Estimated. 

7 State program only; excludes ye administered by local officials. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 


* Represents 3,713 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of foe ic welfare, and 6,717 cases aided by county commissioners; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 

10 State unemployment relief program only. It is estimated that, in addi- 
tion, 1,100 cases received $22,000 from local officials. 

it Comparable data not available. 
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fable 9.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1942 ' to recipients, by State, January 1942! 
— 
Percentage change from— Percentage change from— 
Aver- Aver- 
Amount of| 98 | December 1941 | January 1941 Amount of| ®8@ | December 1941 | January 1941 
Number payments | P8y- in— in— Number payments | Pay- in— in— 
state | of recip- | "> recip- ment State | of recip- | *,, recip- | ment 
ients ients per | _ ients ients per 
recip- | Num | 4 mount | NU™-| 4 mount "font. | ber of (Amount | hur'or | Amount 
ient | ber of |"5¢ pay- ber of | or pay- ient | ber of |"o¢ pay- ber of | ‘or pay- 
recip- | ‘Thents | TeeiP- | ‘nents recip- | ‘ments | ®lP-| ments 
ients ients ients ients 
—— 
Total *...|2, 242,977 |$47, 986,634 |$21.39 +4+1.4 | #+4+1.3 | +7.9 +12.7 Total... 77, 722 | $2,022,755 |$26.03 |?4+2.1 | 2+2.0 | +5.9 +8.2 
= 20, 768 188,129 | 9.06] +.1 +.41427| +1.2 Total, 44 
‘Alaska... .- 1, 570 45, 839 | 29.20) +.1 +.2| +.6 +3.9 States?) 53,094 | 1,278,299 | 24.08 2743.2 | 242.0] +8.1| +10.9 
Arit..---- 9, 295 318,470 | 34.26 | +.6 +.9 | +8.7 +32.9 
25, 037 208,601 | 8.33 | (@) (*) —1.6 +4.8 Ala....._. 635 5,721 | 9.01} —.3 () +3.6 +5.3 
Calif....-- 158,478 | 5,783,218 | 36.49) —.2 —.2| +4.4 +.7 po See 405 13, 363 | 33.00 | +1.3 +2.0 | +6.3 +29. 4 
Colo. .---- 442,951 | 41,412,900 | 32.90) +.1 | +10.1 | +2.6 —2.7 eee 1, 153 11,134 | 9.66 () () +4.2 +8.6 
Conn... 17, 856 517,976 | 29.01 +.4 +.2 | +2.1 +5.2 Calif.§._.__ 7, 268 339, 935 | 46.77 —.3 —.3 —.2 —3.0 
2, 446 30,501 | 12.47) —.6 +.5| —1.8 +7.3 Colo...... 635 20,711 | 32.62} +.8 +.6 | +6.0 +24.5 
p.0.....- 3, 589 930 | 26.17] +.8]) 41.2] +41 +7.0 Conn... 215 6,490 | 30.19} 41.9) 443] +.9] +4111 
eae 39, 115 544,092 | 13.91 | +1.0] 42.2) 43.5] +142 So. 259 8,008 | 30.92} +1.6| +1.6 |+16.7 Tae 
; ; * Sea 2, 688 39,669 | 14.76 | +.4 +1.3 | +8.6 20.2 
59, 034 508,368 | 8.61 | +2.9 +3.6 |+-43.7 +49. 5 ee 1,843 20,781 | 11.28 | +3.4 +3.9 |+35.6 yr 
Hawaii_. 1, 807 23, 861 | 13. 20 —.4 +1.3 +.1 +3.6 Hawaii-__- 74 1,159 | 15.66 (® (®) ® 
Idaho... - , 783 224, 233 | 22.92 +.6 +.8 | +7.2 +9.6 
eee 149,510 | 3,731,546 | 24.96] +.2| 41.51448] 417.7 Idaho.___- 283 6,539 | 23.11] 41.1} +1.2] 42.2 +4.7 
| —[—e , 986 1, 314, 188 | 18.78 +.5 +.7 | +4.0 +7.5 , Se 7,681 246,650 | $2.82 —.3 +6.4 —.4 +6.56 
Jows....-- , 990 | 1,205,322 | 21.15) —.3 (*) +.9 +2.8 | "phan 2, 358 50, 363 | 21.36 | +.2 +1.0 | —2.0 +2.2 
Kans.....- , 838 710,987 | 23.06) +.5 +1.2 | +9.6 +25. 2 lowa.______ 1, 550 39, 662 | 25.59) +.4 +2.8 | +2.8 +10.3 
Ry...-.-- 59, 868 559,039 | 9.34 —.1 +.8 |+10.6 +15.7 Kans____. 1,356 32,792 | 24.18} +.1 +.8 | —2.0 +11.4 
i... 35, 646 472,623 | 13.26 —.3 —.1 | +3.3 +6.6 . paety 1, 295 21,971 | 16.97} +.9 +.7 |+10.4 +13.9 
Maine. 15, 235 320, 654 | 21.05 | +2.2 +2.2 |+16.4 +17.8 Maine_. 1,081 24,649 | 22.80 | —1.5 —17| —4.0 —3.2 
| 642 14,355 | 22.36 | —.6 —.3 | —5.9 —2.2 
Md 17, 265 320, 785 | 18.58) —.6 —.6| —4.9 —.6 Mass.___. 1, 152 27,608 | 23.97) —.8 —.1) —1.5 +.5 
Mass... . - 87,912 | 2,607,117 | 29.66) +.1 —.2) +1.1 +3.7 Mich._.__. 1, 374 34, 426 | 25.06 | +2.0 +2.8 |+22.4 +30. 4 
Mich... .. . 423 1, 695, 273 | 18.15 +.3 +1.0 |+18.7 +28. 2 
Minn..... 63, 566 | 1,400,076 | 22.03 () +.3 | +1.0 +5. 1 Minn... 1,008 27,217 | 27.00} +.3 +.7 | +49 +7.2 
Miss....... 27, 780 249,416 | 8.98) +.3 +.7 | +8.7 +13.2 Miss.____. 1, 239 12,647 | 10.21 | +.4 +1.1 |+28.7 +56.5 
117, 308 1, 534, 913 | 13.08 -.1 +.5 | +7.5 —21.2 oe 7 $3,040 Lr Sf Oe Chee SES ES. Ft 
Mont... 12, 520 , 954 | 21.56) (*) +.7 | +2.1 +12.9 Mont..._. 288 6,724 | 23.35 | —1.0 —.6 |+30.9 +44.1 
Nebr... - 29, 759 597, 215 | 20.07 | +.1 +.3 | +4.2 +8.2 Nebr.5___- 747 15,712 | 21.08 | —1.2| —L1] +5.7 an 
|. UC 2, 273 67,853 | 29.85 | —.3 +.4) —1.3 +10.8 | “eee 26 940 | 36.15 | (%) ( (6) 
7, 265 162,290 | 22.34) +.4 +1.1 | +8.9 +13.8 NN... 337 7,810 | 23.18 | +1.5 +1.2 | +6.6 +8.6 
| a ae 736 17,717 | 24.07 | +.4 +.5} —L1 +1.4 
- 30, 697 684, 208 | 22.29) —.6 —.3|—-20) +3.8 N. Mex. 231 4, 232 | 18.32 | —1.7 —.9| 441 +1.5 
N. Mex_. 5, 056 80,868 | 15.99) +.3 +.4/) 43.4) 42 We rice 2, 806 77,450 | 27.60 | —.1 —.7 | —2.4 +6.3 
N.Y....-.| 121,699 | 3,248,772 | 26.70) (°) +.4) +.4] +6.9 
N.C......| 39,035 399,974 | 10.25 | —.1 +.1)+5.5| 46.7 N. C.. 2,177 32,674 | 15.01] +.6 +.5 |+14.9 15.4 
N, Dak... 9, 485 171,744 | 18.11) +.3 +.7| +5.3 |) +13.3 N. Dak... 137 3,061 | 22.34 | —2.1 (*)  |—40.4 —38.2 
Ohio... .. 139,638 | 3,308,435 | 23.69) +.1 +.3 | +3.7 +6.9 OMe 4, 002 81,776 | 20.43 | +.2 +.6| —.6 +2.8 
Okla... 77,829 | 1,470,318 | 18.89 | (8) +.6 | +3.3 +9.2 Okla 2, 194 45,331 | 20.66} +.5| +433] +5] +313 
21, 872 488,490 | 22.33) +.1 +.8 |+10.7 +15.7 Oreg_____- 475 12, 632 | 26. 59 (*) +.4 | +4.2 +10.8 
ac... 101, 480 | 2,291,076 | 22.58 | (®) =—.3|/412| +444 Seimei 13,981 | 415,906 | 99.86) —.2| +9) 48.7) +41 
R.L. 7, 387 163,011 | 22.07| —.2 +1.8|+5.9]) 416.7 oF Sea 101 2,158 | 21.37 | —2.9 —41} © (6) 
Re 5 Sala 806 8,491 | 10.53 | (®) +1.3 | +5.9 +5.4 
= | 19,940 205,538 | 10.31) +1.4| 43.4 /+415.2| +50.8 8. Dak... 249 3, 759 | 15.10} -1.6| -1.9]/—-3.9] 15.4 
§.Dak....| 14,930 283, 408 | 18.98 | —.1 So | @.1 ts Tenn... 1, 597 18, 560 | 11.62 | —1.2 +.4| —3.2 +1.2 
Tenn.....| 37,862 395,197 | 10.44 | —2.3 | —.8 |} —5.8 —2.7 
== 162,953 | 3,132,869 | 19.23 | +1.5| +2.0 |+34.8 +86. 2 ae 2, 179 50, 462 | 23.16 |4+20.1 | +19.6] (9 (2) 
Utah 14, 757 397,313 | 26.92 +.1 | +.3) 47.8) +284 Utah 1 4,750 | 26.84 (0) -1.3) —6.8 +.4 
iiken . 5, 512 95,126 | 17.26 | —1.0 —.8| +63) +108 Vt. 163 3,611 | 22.15} (%) (O) +10.9 +13.1 
20, 203 205,635 | 11.18 | —.3 | —.2) +2.1 | +4.3 a 1,075 13, 635 | 12.68 | +1.0 +.9 6 +5.1 
Wash... 63,306 | 2,103,354 | 33.23 | +1.0) +1.3 |+56.6 |) +128.2 Wash.___. 1, 038 36,815 | 35.47 | +.2 +4). =.7 +13.3 
W.Va....| 22,418 | 387,440 | 17.28 | +1.3 +1.6 |+21.1 +48.9 W. Va... 978 21, 427 | 21.91 | +1.9 +1.7 |+16.8 +44.5 
Wis......| 54,475 | 1,267,633 | 23.27; —.1| +.5] +1.9 +4.9 Wis... 1, 951 46,728 | 23.95| —.2 31 83 -1.0 
Wyo 7 3, 570 86,856 24.33 +.4 +.6 > +3.1 +5.0 Wyo.....- 137 3,584 | 26.16 | +.7 +1.0 | —4.2 —8.8 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pe. 50-52. 
4 All 51 States have plans approved by the Social Security Board. Figures in italics represent programs administe’ under State laws from 
‘No recipients or payments repor for December for Arkansas; pay- State and/or local funds without Federal icipation. Delaware and 
ments made on Jan. 1 had been reported previously as chargeable to De- Alaska do not have programs for aid to the blind, and information on status 
eember. This correction represents a change in reporting procedure for this of program in Kentucky is not available. 
: ; 2 No recipients or payments reported for December for Arkansas; pay- 
‘Includes $114,274 incurred for payments to 3,465 persons 60 but under 65 ments made on Jan. 1 had been reported previously as chargeable to De- 
. cember. This correction represents a change in reporting procedure for this 
' Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. State. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. ? Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 
‘4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Includes program administered under State law without Federal partici- 
pation. 
6 Not computed; less than 100 recipients in base period. 
’ Estimated. 
§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
* No change. 
10 No program for aid to the blind for January 1941. 
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Table 11.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 19421 
j a 
Number of recipi- | Percentage change from— 
ents 
| va ane ae tt - 
Amount of | Average December 1941 in— January 1941 in— 
State | payments | payment a 
to — tapnil Number of recipi- | Number of recipi- 
Families | Children y en Amount ents Amount 
of pay- |__ 4 
ments — 
Families Children | Families Children 
“i ——. 
oo ae 396, 967 | 957, 014 |$13, 353, 313 $33. 64 2+3.1 2+3.1 2+2.2 +5.1 | +4.8 +81 
Total, 47 States *__.........._.._.._........| 393,109 | 947,970 | 13, 271, 190 33. 76 + +3. 2 | 243.2 242.2 +7.9 | +7.4 +10.3 
5, 839 16, 727 80, 592 13. 80 (*) —.6 +.8 —.7 —3.2 ) 
590 5210 |} ee FES See ey aE’ een ee al 
2, 429 6, 498 81, 417 33. 52 —.7 —1. —-.1 —2.9 —9.8 +4 ; 
6, 222 16, 036 4 14. 39 (?) (?) (?) —.5 +11 +45 ; 
14, 864 35, 403 730, 49.17 —.6 —.6 (4) —5.1 —6.0 —Lq 
6, 130 15, 129 188, 265 30.71 —.2 -.1 -.1 —3.2 —2.2 —L8 
1,115 2,979 50, 372 45.18 +.5 +.1 +.7 | *—17.7 *—3.4 *-173 
570 1, 672 19, 157 33. 61 +.2 +.8 +.9 —1.9 +3.9 ~2) 
1, 084 3, 150 39, 36. 52 5.4 +5.0 +4. 2 +15.0 +11.5 +10.2 
5,468 | 12,992 128, 343 23. 47 -—.2/ -LO —.5| +262] +201) 4959 
4, 581 11, 200 101, 245 22. 10 (§) —.3 +.4 —5.0 —8.2 —40 
1, 054 3, 338 40,011 37. 96 —2.0 —2.3 (8) —14.9 —18.0 -13.0 
3, 084 7, 835 95, 918 31.10 +.9 +.7 +.9 +3.9 +5.5 +8.8 
19, 278 43, 393 613, 837 31.84 +26. 5 +25. 8 +28.0 | ® +158.6 |*+161.7]| 6 +263. ] 
15, 562 32, 384 468, 219 30. 09 —.2 -.1 +.1 —10.2 —9.0 —53 
3,274 7, 326 61, 329 18.73 —1.7 —1.3 —4.6 —8.6 —10.5 —7.4 
6,680 | 16,050 , 247 34. 32 +.4 +4 +1.4 +2.5 +49) 417] 
$380} #1,240| $14,800|...__ a6 siiaiediai RS etgdalial +isgainclokeeiea a 
15,350 | 39, 066 408, 873 26. 62 +.2 +.3 +.2 +27 —4.6 +53 
1, 789 4, 878 72. 785 40. 68 +1.3 +1.6 +19] +4120] 420.9] +156 
5, 925 16, 360 193, 323 32. 63 —-.1 +.2 —-.8 —16.0 —13.8 —126 
12, 436 30, 479 725, 846 58. 37 +.7 +.5 +.3 —1.5 —2.5 —23 
21, 513 50, 208 923, 632 42. 93 —.1 —.4 +.3 +5.8 +2.4 +117 
9, 239 21, 968 321, 874 3A. 84 +.5 +.7 +1.0 —.2 -.1 +4 
2, 621 6, 764 52, 20. 22 +3.6 +3.1 +3.2 (® iu 
14, 255 32,690 330, 217 23. 16 —.8 —1.2 —.5 +8. 2 +5. 6 ~—16.1 
2, 620 6, 465 79, 500 30. 34 +.2 +.8 +1.0 +3.9 +5.1 +8.9 
5, 747 12, 871 181, 648 31.61 —.2 +.2 +.2 (41) +.8 +5 
114 269 2,794 24. 51 —3.4 —1.8 —3.7 +10.7 +6.1 +9.4 
760 1, 885 34, 889 45. 91 +2.6 +1.6 +2.2 +23. 6 +23. 6 +26.0 
Si EIR OS A ee ea 9, 322 21, 286 295, 796 31. 73 —.8 —.8 —.8 —17.3 —16.4 —16.2 
EER RS a ea ee Ce 2, 278 6, 628 60, 972 26. 77 (i) +.4 +.9 +9.8 +118 +118 
Sa “ . 7 30, 058 59, 476 1, 464, 653 48. 7 —.7 —.5 —1.2 —12.3 —11.7 —85 
EGE ET IS er a a 9, 965 23, 524 169, 496 17. 01 +.6 +.5 +1.2 +2.4 —.8 +37 
N ts a a. wins sand oneweieeaks 2, 502 6, 966 79, 31. 60 +.6 +.7 +.9 +19 +2.5 +3.5 
en nn mi emawniown acess 11, 918 31, 243 472, 157 39. 62 —.6 —.8 —2.2 +5, 2 +15 +4.8 
hai on a cameeen 19, 880 45, 691 396, 8 19. 96 —.2 —.1 +2.8 +3. 1 +3.6 9 
CE ee 2, 102 4, 964 92, 44. 03 +.6 +11 +2.1 +6.7 +7.3 +167 
en oc neaeibe 56, 055 14C, 494 2, 110, 410 37. 65 +.9 +.8 +.8 +4.6 +5.9 +7.6 
Ee SS ea pe 1, 275 3, 582 60, 140 47.17 —.4 —.4 +14 —-1.8 —3.3 +.9 
South Carolina____..........._- Oe aS 3, 989 11, 702 65, 150 16. 33 +.5 +.6 () +30.5 +29.0 +30.4 
ed dietician a dinsipnaocecetiendawius 1, 794 4, 208 51, 128 28. 50 +1.6 +17 +2.4 +80. 8 +89. 5 +120.9 
a s  amebaun 14, 048 34, 870 262, 752 18. 7 —.3 —.5 —.3 —2.3 —3.8 -1L3 
a ainda cl oasaemenacnewe 2, 798 5. 898 920 20. 34 +93. 4 +04. 4 +96. 9 (%) | ® (® 
i ids ie inser wan se unmenee 4,065 | 10,663 177, 354 | 43. 63 +.4 | +.4 +.3 6.4 | +7.7 +3B.1 
a doll si eairninoniamwm einai den jasiiominasi 723 1,940 23, 599 | 32. 64 +1.3 +1.5 +1.8 $15.9) +115) +16.3 
ee cawemaue 4,855 | 14,134 97, 788 | 20. 14 +1.4 +11 +1.6 +21.8; +18.1) +2.5 
Washi ptntmnnginen 5,235 12,642 214, 565 40. 99 +.2 | +.1 +.8 +4.8 | +6.7 | +%.2 
West V iid engin = | 11,292 30, 116 | 343, 489 | 30. 42 +2.0 | +2.1 +2.4 +30.3 +28.0— +69.0 

isconsin_.........-- } 11,952 27, 486 468, 236 39. 18 | —.2 +.1 +.5 —5.5 —4.4 -21 
TR a icecicccscsne ‘s 779 2, 037 25, 969 33. 34 +.5 +.5 +.9 +7.3 +114 | +10.4 

1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 7 Includes program administered under State law without Federal particips 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from tion. 

State and/or local funds without Federal participation. § Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

? No recipients or payments reported for December for Arkansas; pay- * No approved plan for January 1941. Percentage change not computed, 
ments soni on Jan. 1 had been reported previously as chargeable to since program administered under State law without Federal participation 
December. This correction represents a change in reporting procedure for was not State-wide. 
this State. 10 In addition, in 63 counties payments amounting to $11,484 were made 

3 Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. from local funds without State or Federal participation to 689 families in 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. behalf of 1,622 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these 

5 Estimated. families also received aid under plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

* Noapproved plan for January 1941. Percentage change based on program "No change. 
administered under State law without Federal participation. 
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Table 12.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by State, December 1941 ' 





Assistance to recipients 


Earnings of persons omens under Federal 


























work programs 
Earnings 
Special types of public Subsistence National Youth ssaniae 
Total i payments Administration Federal 
State sme certified | Civilian 
construc- 
pe ¥ the — tien tion 
relie arm vation ut-of- 
“— Security | Corps — school | tration |fromemery Prolects 
blind Adminis- program work 
tration program 
a $169, 478 3$1, 983 | 4 $19, 474 $748 $8, 448 $2, 301 $6, 849 $166, 800 
|) ee 2, 204 6 20 8 330 61 196 7, 984 
eR 971 13 54 36 145 10 23 367 
‘Arkansas. ....-------- 1, 542 30 23 9 353 30 127 3, 641 
California.......---------- 11, 835 341 699 116 179 137 220 20, 707 
(eS 2, 708 21 5199 15 7 28 56 923 
Connecticut... ..----------- 1, 242 6 221 (6) 14 20 49 1,816 
aR 176 & 16 (°) 6 3 12 376 
District of Columbia_------ 715 8 5 SRE se . 33 14 22 2, 901 
AAA 2, 413 39 59 3 164 29 113 2, 375 
=e 2, 674 20 44 36 365 60 240 4, 566 
ae 869 6 117 8 36 12 35 256 
te ona ck baninias 12, 563 234 2, 372 7 281 140 402 4, 702 
4, 074 50 5 393 1 99 57 153 4, 869 
2, $22 39 287 3 65 46 135 1, 755 
2, 454 33 209 6 96 39 114 1, 353 
2, 787 ian 848 8 458 45 182 1, 689 
2, 903 22 192 23 250 49 125 2, 187 
881 25 140 2 26 12 80 1, 793 
1, 202 14 166 1 52 20 59 3, 236 
7, 681 23 1, 038 (®) 90 80 224 7, 348 
6, 451 33 864 12 211 86 234 1, 300 
4, 597 27 526 23 227 54 141 2, 829 
1, 843 13 2 8 292 36 125 1, 476 
5, 156 § 81 248 18 330 58 190 5, 334 
1, 022 7 50 13 69 12 29 188 
2, 015 16 72 8 63 27 68 395 
aia 159 1 8 (® 12 2 4 251 
New Hampshire. _........- 560 8 90 1 y it) 19 1, 976 
SS ‘ 4, 057 18 5 595 (®) R4 53 127 8, 181 
New Mexico... -. 916 a 913 2 149 ll 39 230 
)  ———- 19, 446 78 6, 862 4 285 225 687 8, 635 
North Carolina... --..--- 2, 571 32 33 16 293 80 233 2, 659 
North Dakota. ...........-- 744 3 42 1 82 18 50 43 
Sag slashed 8, 769 81 889 3 244 116 290 6, 504 
0 Se 4, 028 44 50 14 401 61 198 1, 903 
| 1, 284 13 115 14 36 23 39 4,311 
Pennsylvania... __-.- aeieie 12, 596 416 1, 555 7 399 92 442 9, 419 
Rhode Island_..........-.-- 724 2 SOE teacksncead F 8 ll 23 1,722 
South Carolina. ._........-.. 2, 229 8 20 204 203 39 101 3, 108 
South Dakota___.. 5 ES 953 4 42 8 108 21 48 65 
Tennessee__....__. 2, 546 18 817 4 360 49 176 5, 664 
aa 7, 980 42 88 72 688 126 363 7, 373 
Utah... ‘i 1, 295 5 113 2 31 19 36 375 
Vermont... oa 317 4 32 2 8 6 19 60 
A RI 1, 549 14 51 3 291 53 156 10, 177 
Washington.______ 3, 627 37 184 13 66 34 100 5, 857 
West Virginia_____ 2,777 21 156 1 207 31 149 945 
RII 4, 361 47 557 1 155 63 180 721 
SS 292 4 16 3 17 5 17 117 









































1 See footnotes to table 4. 


? Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 


State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 


*No recipients or payments reported for December for Arkansas; pay- 
ments made on Jan. 1 had been reported previously as chargeable to 
December. This correction represents a change in reporting procedure for 


this State. 


‘ Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial in 3 States have been 
excluded and an estimated amount expended by local officials in Rhode 


Island has been included. 
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449057423 


5 Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial. 
6 Less than $500. 
7 Data represent approximately 70 percent of total expenditures; exclude 


assistance in kind and, for a few counties, cash payments. 


8 Estimated. 
* State program only; excludes pi 


rogram administered b 
10 State unemployment relief program only; it is estimated 


$24,000 was expended by local officials. 


local officials. 
that, in addition , 
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Table 13.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the l 
continental United States, by State, December 1941 ' 
















































































Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
Cases for 
Special types of public assistance 2 which ae Other oe. 
subsistence Fede 
State Cases | payments | Civilian Work rte mnea J ' 
f receiving | were certi-| Conser- Projects | projects | construe- 
Aid to dependent general | fied by the| vation Out-of- |Adminis- fnanced tion Lal 
Old-age children Aid to relief Farm Corps | Student | school tration from Projects 
assist- the blind Security work work emer- j 
ance nts : Adminis- program | program gency 
Families | Children tration funds ind 
_ SS 32,208,775 | 3383, 717 | 3924,520 | 376,062 | 4 798,000 26,327 | 126,352 | 336,875 | 282,954 |1,023, 406 2, 376 976, 647 ass 
indice otnnetse 20, 748 5, 837 16, 835 637 2. 286 156 4, 904 11, 749 8, 663 24, 047 20 53, 053 ing 
Re 9, 240 2, 445 6, 619 400 2, 821 1, 633 2, 298 1,314 1,049 9 ee 2, 760 i em 
SS ee 30 30 30 30 3, 848 252 5, 255 5,779 6, 441 |g 28, 691 
Ee inlswinsiwingssis ne 158, 723 14, 954 35, 613 7, 287 1, 564 5, 401 2, 675 16, 135 9,018 1 | Saas 98, 509 dec 
A 42, 899 6, 142 15, 144 630 | 410,272 441 1, 165 4, 167 2, 287 12, 159 60 5, 642 
Connecticut. ......-.-.----- 17, 785 1,110 2,977 211 7,110 1 210 2, 483 2, 146 ‘ ) eae 11, 145 tic 
Rs ednaneepacnckcon 2, 462 569 vy | oe 745 1 82 446 590 BE hicccumanill 3,440 
District of Columbia--_-.-.-- 3, 560 1,028 3, 001 255 |) aes 498 1, 282 927 4, 762 81 15, 880 mé 
ER chiitinekecmenaweecon 38, 742 5, 481 13, 128 2, 678 8, 204 76 2, 444 4, 287 5, 412 _ 3 ee 19, 186 
EE Re 57, 359 4, 583 11, 229 1, 783 6, 025 788 5, 427 10, 636 10, 645 | eae 38, 390 tre 
RE 9,724| 3,055] 7,783 280 | #1, 225 232 543| 1,766] 1,551| 6,184]... 1m | pa 
I  cudcidenc ancien cnen it 149, 198 15, 243 34, 489 7,654 99, 502 300 4,179 20, 967 15, 544 67, 356 788 23, 215 
EE ciscicbinerndibceinnwniinnn 69, 653 15, 598 32, 422 2,353 | 424, 698 34 1, 469 8, 088 7,090 | § . fee 22, 464 i int 
SE Sere ee 57, 143 8,331 7, 422 1, 544 16, 828 90 974 6, 279 6, 286 | RP: 11, 290 
Ne dat amcing een 30, 691 6, 654 15, 988 1, 355 11, 628 204 1, 429 6, 124 4, 646 _ \ 2 eee 8,072 Cc 
I : Pass _ 3 es 7 4, 500 113 6, 819 8, 059 $200} 25,208 |.......... 11,372 
Se 35, 740 15, 330 38, 940 1, 284 11, 887 614 3, 719 7, 112 5, 730 Me Lsidecctaus 18, 026 st 
ES 14, 905 1,766 4, 801 1,097 5, 882 71 385 1, 861 2, 575 <5 eee 12, 576 
OO” (Sa 17, 368 5, 931 16, 328 646 7,098 42 769 2, 680 2, 666 BN Rede cena 18, 431 m 
Massachusetts __....-..----- 87, 825 12, 355 30, 317 1, 161 35, 352 4 1, 333 8, 786 8, 373 DOO liccsaccuat 7710 | 
RN sc ladkeduieeesckeoe 93, 123 21, 541 50, 393 1, 347 33, 717 253 3, 138 11, 865 7, 701 ‘SE 8, 629 Pp 
Minnesota... .--------------- 63, 561 9,190 | 21,823 1,005 | 22, 651 790 3,411 8, 383 5,816 | 28,742 |... 11, 209 de 
nee PE ae 27, 695 2, 531 6, 561 1, 234 682 258 4, 357 6, 566 6, 090 5 | Te 11, 981 4 
ati scidinedanantisiesoee 117, 368 14, 372 33, 078 73,048 15, 757 794 4, 908 9, 120 8, 365 36, 168 7 32, 091 W: 
SS 12, 516 2, 614 6, 411 291 3, 105 487 1, 098 1,975 1, 283 _& | SEES 1,112 
cans arin neeeieae 29, 723 5, 757 12, 849 756 5, 626 338 950 4, 243 2, 900 14,119 129 3, 208 a 
PR ic cknbbeberesoncn 2, 279 118 274 26 5 190 249 185 > eee 1, 671 
New Hampshire ---.....---- 7, 237 741 1,855 332 , 692 27 137 1, 144 713 J aa 9, 413 el 
New Jersey ----------------- , 9, 398 21, 465 733 | §23,475 12 1, 246 7, 696 5, 160 28, 007 4 45, 260 
New Mexico-..-........------ 5,041 2, 278 6, 603 235 $1, 164 112 2, 253 1, 669 1,747 7, 563 88 2, 333 tk 
 é as 121, 722 30, 257 59, 796 2,809 | * 174, 557 128 4, 242 31, 205 23, 316 83, 087 23 48, 431 
North Carolina. -........-.-- 39, 076 9, 904 23, 409 2, 163 4, 260 4, 370 11, 277 10, 824 24, 133 1 19, 288 
North Dakota. ...-....-..-- 9, 458 2, 486 6, 915 140 2, 31 1, 258 3, 107 2. 161 (¢ "| eae 403 0! 
ilar iene 139, 536 11, 992 31, 488 3, 995 43, 351 98 3, 629 15, 884 11,012 50, 246 56 33, 364 , 
EE 77, 831 19, 922 45, 758 2, 184 | 1910, 108 318 6, 055 8, 27 7, 461 27, 885 12 9, 544 Cc) 
SEP ee ee 21, 857 2, 089 4, 908 475 5, 916 453 550 2, 870 1, 658 3 Sa Sree 23, 506 
Pennsylvania_--.-.....----- 101, 458 55,563 | 139,392 18, 964 80,771 214 5, 939 13, 819 17,745 68. 062 15 57, 546 ’ n 
Rhode Island -.---...---.--- A 1, 280 3, 597 ee. re 122 1, , 008 SS) aa 8, 267 
South Carolina. ---..-...--- 19, 659 3, 968 11, 635 806 2, 432 963 3, 028 5,972 4, 691 22, 370 967 20, 315 e 
South Dakota_.........-.--- 14, 947 1, 765 4, 137 253 2, 929 352 1, 697 4, 2, 034 4% ot See 658 
Tennessee_....---.---.------ 38, 755 14, 091 35, 035 1, 616 7 2, 600 53 5, 353 8, 509 9,010 | ee 35, 862 C 
1, 447 3, 034 1,815 9, 460 1,318 10, 240 17, 335 15, 859 2 ee 5, 742 } 
4,047 10, 616 177 4, 158 44 47 2, 638 1, 747 6, 157 121 3, 972 
5 714 1,911 163 1, 641 25 112 967 783 af 3} Sa: 583 i 
4, 788 13, 978 1, 064 5,010 56 4, 335 6, 947 6, 730 i  _—- 57, 250 
5, 224 12, 628 1, 036 8, 844 376 4,422 3, 971 if eS 31, 745 I 
11,073 29, 497 960 14, 132 18 3,078 5, 229 5, 590 EE Rectuboeons 4, 835 
11, 980 27, 453 1,955 21, 639 6 2, 336 9, 343 6, 679 9 See 4,760 v 
775 2, 027 1 941 85 269 717 77 1, 690 4 957 
cf 
1 See footnotes to table 5. ¢ Excludes cases receiving assistance in kind only and, for a few counties, . 
3 Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from cash payments. 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. ? Estimated. 1 
3No recipients or payments reported for December for Arkansas; pay: § State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
ments made on Jan. 1 had been reported previously as chargeable to Dec- * Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State ] 
ember. This correction represents a change in reporting procedure for this agency to be insignificant. 
State. 10 Represents 3,779 cases aided under program administered by State board 
4 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an , 


estimated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or 
burial only in 3 States has been excluded, an estimated number of cases 
aided by local officials in Rhode Island has been includec, and data on cases 
aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and/or burial only. 
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of public welfare, and 6,329 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 


duplication believed to be large. 


1! State unemployment relief program only; it is estimated that, in addition, 


1,200 cases were aided by local officials. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY e 


REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments, January 1942 


While employment and production in vital war 

industries continued to expand at an accelerated 
pace during January 
ing the outbreak of war—total nonagricultural 
employment fell below the December level. The 
decrease, estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics at 1.2 million workers, was due in part to nor- 
mal seasonal factors affecting wholesale and retail 
trade, construction, and manufacturing, and in 
part to sharp decreases in the consumer-goods 
industries being converted to war production. 
Continued decreases were noted in the automobile, 
stove, radio and phonograph, furniture, washing- 
machine, jewelry, hardware, and plumbers’-sup- 
plies industries. Although the December—January 
decline of 145,000 in manufacturing employment 
was greater than the decrease for the same period 
a year ago, manufacturing establishments were 
employing 1.5 million more workers this January 
than in January 1941. 

The automobile industry is bearing the brunt 
of the temporary distress caused by conversion of 
civilian industries to the production of war equip- 
ment and supplies. Employment in automobile 
establishments dropped by 50,000 in January as 
compared with the peak employment in December. 
Most of the 250,000 workers who had been tem- 
porarily laid off in automobile assembly and parts 
plants near the end of December were recalled to 
work in January to complete the 204,000-unit 
quota allowed for the month. Large-scale lay-offs 
were again scheduled for the early part of February 
upon the complete cessation of passenger-car and 
light-truck production, but these lay-offs are not 
likely to reach the proportions of the late-Decem- 
ber displacement. Considerable progress in the 
conversion of automobile plants has already been 
made, permitting the transfer of workers to war 
production. In addition, many automobile-parts 
plants, especially in Michigan, are continuing 
operations at a high level, since the quota of 
replacement parts that may be produced during 
the first half of 1942 has been set at 150 percent of 
the entire 1941 output. 
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Although lay-offs in the automobile industry 
have increased the available supply of semiskilled 
and unskilled labor, they have not appreciably re- 
lieved existing stringencies of highly skilled work- 
ers. Many employees with all-around skills have 
been retained for the conversion process or have 
been transferred from automotive divisions to 
newly constructed aircraft and ordnance units op- 
erated by the same employers. The disemployed 
workers, since they possess mechanical aptitudes, 
are good trainee material, and they are taxing 
existing training facilities in nearly all areas where 
serious displacement has occurred. 

The anticipated volume of manpower needed by 
the expanding armament industries during 1942 
indicates that the disemployment problem may 
not be intense or of long duration. Between June 
1940 and January 15, 1942, $77.5 billion was allo- 
cated by the Government for war production, but 
only $16.2 billion had been paid out to industry on 
fulfilled contracts. An unprecedented backlog of 
orders exists, and a tremendous expansion in the 
rate of production is imminent. The machine- 
tool industry, for instance, is expected to double its 
present capacity under contracts already awarded, 
and the aircraft and other industries will probably 
do likewise. 

A net addition of 540,000 employees during the 
first 6 months of 1942 was forecast by employers 
in selected defense industries currently employing 
more than 5 million workers. Although the auto- 
mobile industry anticipates a net decline in em- 
ployment during this period in spite of its rapid 
conversion to war production, this reduction will 
be far offset by large-scale hirings in aircraft, ship- 
building, machinery, and ordnance establishments. 
The heavy demands of armament employers will 
not completely solve the displacement problem, 
however, because many of the expanding firms are 
located in areas other than those which contain the 
establishments compelled to reduce or cease civil- 
ian production. Michigan continues to anticipate 
a labor surplus during the next few months, but in 
all probability a labor shortage will develop soon 

after the middle of the year as the huge new and 
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converted war factories swing into all-out produc- 
tion of aircraft and ordnance. 

A large proportion of the anticipated job 
openings call for semiskilled and unskilled workers, 
but a substantial portion of these openings are 
contingent on a solution of the problem of acute 
shortages of highly skilled workers and super- 
visory personnel. Many firms report that it is 
difficult or impossible to obtain the nucleus of 
skilled men needed to establish third-shift opera- 
tions, and that they must therefore operate two 
long shifts even though this expedient does not 
utilize all existing plant capacity. Two-shift 
operations are frequently preferred by the workers, 
since their earnings are increased by overtime 
pay; small plants often are compelled to offer 
considerable overtime work to compensate for 
somewhat lower wage rates. 

Large plants are generally in a more favorable 
position than small firms in competing for skilled 
workers and also in utilizing the job break-down, 
upgrading, and in-plant training methods of in- 
creasing the effective supply of skilled labor. 

In January, the United States Employment 
Service made a special survey of seven war in- 
dustries to determine the degree of utilization 
of productive facilities. The survey disclosed 
that none of these industries, as a whole, has 
approached capacity operations, defined in terms 
of existing plant facilities plus those in sight. 
Large firms are usually operating at a higher 
percentage of capacity than small ones. Lack 
of sufficient war orders was cited by many small 
firms as the reason for their failure to achieve 
maximum output; other important causes in- 
cluded shortages of skilled workers, delayed 
deliveries of material and equipment, and in- 
ability to solve the technical problems of around- 
the-clock operations. 

The supply of vocational training school 
graduates not engaged in defense activity at the 
end of January was only slightly in excess of 
current demand, although in “labor-reservoir”’ 
regions, such as the South Atlantic and North 
and South Central States, there were enough 
trainees to meet both current and anticipated 
demand. In areas of great activity, however, 
such as Connecticut and California, the supply 
of trainees was not adequate to meet even cur- 
rent demands. In a few large urban centers the 
oversupply of trainees, created by employer dis- 
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crimination because of race and nationality, may 
already have been dis d; 

y have been dispersed; many graduate 
trainees, despairing of finding jobs in the occupa- 
tions for which they were trained, have drifted 
into other occupations. 

There are too few qualified instructors for the 
vocational training programs in some areas; on 
the other hand, many areas have experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in persuading desirable persons 
to take courses. In many localities consideration 
is being given to compensating students while they 
are attending courses and to scheduling courses at 
hours convenient to persons already employed who 
might wish to learn a defense skill. Several areas 
have removed restrictions on training women, and 
many are seeking to adapt training courses to 
them. Many training programs hesitate to enroll 
men subject to military service. 

Tire rationing is already decreasing the mobility 
of labor and intensifying housing shortages. 
Workers who depend upon automobile transpor- 
tation to get to and from their jobs are now seeking 
positions nearer home, even at a lower wage, and 
some are quitting vital defense jobs. Others are 
renting dwellings closer to their work and are 
creating or aggravating housing problems in many 
cities. Some localities are attempting to solve 
transportation problems by instituting bus routes 
resembling the school pick-up system for rural 
children. 


Summary of Employment Security Operations 


The usual December—January changes occurred 
again this year—benefit payments rose and place- 
ments declined precipitously. The increase in 
payments was the sharpest—in both absolute and 
relative terms—December—January rise on record 
and the decrease in placements was considerably 
greater than that of last year. 

The $41.1 million paid in benefits for approxi- 
mately 3.5 million man-weeks of unemployment 
was 47 percent above the December total (table 1). 
Persons laid off from work during January or in 
preceding months filed 1.1 million initial claims 
for benefits at local offices during the month, 6.3 
percent more than in December and 11.5 percent 
more than in January 1941. Although the 4.6 
million January continued claims were 27 percent 
higher than in December, they were nevertheless 
7 percent fewer than in January 1941. Funds avail- 
able for the payment of benefits at the end of 
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Table 1.—Summary of employment security operations, 




















January 1942 

EEE 

Percentage change from— 

Item Total 
December | January 
1941 1941 
peepee sendiaaaal 
ce activities: 

Initial claims (local office) 1 1, 062, 082 +6. 3 11.5 

Continued claims._- ‘ 4 584, 016 +26. 7 —7.0 
Waiting-period__ a 095, 442 +40. 1 —9.3 
Compensable wee 3, 488, = +23. 0 —6.3 

Weeks compensated _ _- 3, 553, 4 +41.0 —4.9 
Total unemployment 3, 205, 237 +42. 5 —4.1 
Partial and{part-total un- 

employment... __._. 348, 261 +28.9 —11.7 

Gross benefits paid | $41, 055, 955 +47.4 +4. 5 

Net benefits paid since first 

payable... $1, 729, 720, 257 +2.5 +25. 1 
Placement activities: 

Placements ‘ 438, 604 —1i1.1 —3.7 
Agricultural } 1 32, 039 —30. 8 — 58.0 
Nonagricultural | 1 405, 878 —9.0 +7.1 

Applications (new and re- | 

newed) | 1, 956, 371 +22. 1 +7.7 
Active file, Jan. 31, 1942__. 4, 895, 125 +10.9 1-—3.9 








1 Excludes Alaska; data not reported. 
1 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. © 


January 1942 totaled $2.6 billion, 4.5 percent 
above December and 38 percent more than at the 
same time last year. 

Total placements declined 11 percent from 
December 1941 to 439,000 and were 3.7 percent 
fewer than in January of last year. Most of the 
decrease was due to a reduction in agricultural 
placements; placements of farm workers were al- 
most a third fewer than in December and nearly 
three-fifths below January 1941. Nonagricultural 
placements, on the other hand, totaled only 9.0 
percent fewer than in December and were 7.1 per- 
cent more numerous than in January 1941. Nearly 
2 million applications (new and renewed) were re- 
ceived at public employment offices in January, 
and the active file rose to 4.9 million, 11 percent 
above the figure at the end of December 1941. 


Labor Available in Selected Defense Occupa- 
tions in January 1942 

Primary registrations of fully qualified and 
available job seekers in 623 selected occupations 
numbered 330,200 on January 17—85,300 above the 
number registered a month earlier at public em- 
ployment offices (table 2). Thus, for the fourth 
successive month an increase was recorded. For 
the first time, however, workers unemployed as a 
result of lay-offs in the automobile-assembly, 
parts, and accessories industries and in the other 
war-curtailed industries accounted for a sub- 
stantial part of the additional registrants. 

The bulk of the increases, however, occurred in 
those occupations which already had more than 
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sufficient registrants to meet needs expected to 
develop by April 1942. Such occupations were: 
forming-press operator, punch-press operator, 
metal polisher, subassembler, general assembler, 
automobile mechanic, automobile repairman, and 
many textile trades. In addition, 30,200 more 
building-construction workers became available for 
referral because of unfavorable weather conditions 
and the completion of construction projects. Con- 
struction workers accounted for 121,300 or more 
than a third of all primary registrations in the 
selected occupations on January 17. 

There were more workers available than in the 
middle of the previous month in all occupational 
groups. The nonconstruction occupations had 
208,900 primary registrants, 55,200 more than on 
December 13. Registrants in occupations in- 
cluded in the metal-fabricating, machining, and 
finishing groups accounted for 67,200, a fifth of 
all primary registrations and 20,300 more than 
the number a month earlier. Approximately 
64,200 primary registrations were in the assembly, 
installation, and inspecting categories, an increase 
of 20,600 over mid-December. More than 21,600 
were in the textile, garment, and related trades 
and 21,800 were in the woodworking, electrical, 
and chemical occupations; most of the 27,400 in 
the miscellaneous group were spray painters, 
stationary engineers, and crane operators. 

Although in almost all the 623 occupations there 
were more persons available for referral in January 
than in December, the gains in those aircraft, ship- 
building, and machine-shop occupations classified 
as shortage occupations! were insufficient to fill 
expected needs. Training courses remained the 
most important means of supplementing the sup- 
ply of workers in such occupations. 

Geographic distribution of primary registrants.— 
In 44 States there were more primary registrants 
than in the previous month. Michigan’s increase 
of 21,200 (121 percent) raised the number of pri- 
mary registrations to 38,700, the highest for any 
State. Michigan and the other States in the 
Great Lakes region provided the bulk of the in- 
creased registrations in the assembly, metal-finish- 
ing, cold- and hot-metal fabricating groups. A 
large part of the labor supply in these occupations 
is now concentrated in this area (table 3). 


1 Occupations in which the total number of fully and partially qualified 
registrants in the public employment offices was insufficient to meet esti- 
mated needs. 
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Although most of the displaced automobile 
workers, especially those in Michigan, are expected 
to be available in their home localities when con- 
version is completed, it is probable that some will 
migrate to centers where job opportunities cur- 
rently exist rather than wait until the shift to war 
production takes place. The number who migrate 
will probably not be large enough to relieve labor 
shortages in other States. 


In New York 4,400 building-construction work. 
ers accounted for almost half the registrants added 
between December 13 and January 17. There 
were also large increases in the installation, main. 
tenance, and repair; cold-metal fabricating; and 
textile, garment, and related groups, which raised 
to 36,400 the number of primary registrants jin 
New York. Almost three-fifths—20,800—of the 
registrations were in building-construction and 


Table 2.—Primary registrations of fully qualified and available job seekers in 623 selected occupations, by State and 
occupational class, January 17, 1942 


[Corrected to Feb. 9, 1942] 

































































Total 
Techni- Installa- 
.| Hot- | Cold- Elec- | Textile, | Build- 
Social Security Board yo) oe metal | metal __ —— Assem- oo tricians |garment,| ing All 
region and State Senter my ~g al. and — es ing ing bly — a ol ll scastrae other! 
um age dis- . ng ng rela rela tion 
tribution kindred repair 
Total, 49 States__._._._. 330,158 | 100.0 | 6,633] 13,927| 22,158 | 17,658 | 13,488 | 35,437| 25,796 | 11,126 | 21,652 | 121,303} 40, 990 
nm I: | epee 
Connecticut__..._.._- 2, 562 8 49 71 188 229 133 of 133 64 447 923 231 
ee 1, 451 4 26 60 13 35 26 34 150 49 256 633 169 
Massachusetts___...._____ 2.5 144 249 312 290 235 547 536 150 1, 670 3, 032 931 
New Hampshire__________ 752 3 19 23 9 13 23 15 78 27 65 363 117 
Rhode Island__...._______ 2, 693 8 42 67 72 183 90 91 151 50 1, 267 512 168 
_ Sia | 25 9 10 16 8 17 7 12 29 219 72 
Region II: 
RR 36, 412 11.0 791 635 1, 855 1,121 690 2, 223 2,004 2, 109 3,284 17,513 4, 187 
Region III: 
a a 1 9 25 14 20 9 34 36 17 7 199 59 
New Jersey__........_.___ 10, 625 3.2 243 334 524 434 356 1, 266 603 274 1, 981 3, 392 1,219 
e | SE , 66: 4.7 311 1,003 823 1,043 414 1, 359 1,151 530 2, 618 4,417 1, 993 
nIv: 
District of Columbia _____- 1, 522 -5 76 17 142 43 2 89 55 64 51 853 130 
3 aaae 1, 359 .4 13 42 107 59 34 171 104 50 107 400 272 
North Carolina_......____ 5, 586 1.7 32 69 107 46 20 99 304 120 1,073 3, 218 498 
<i y 26 49 69 29 19 92 178 96 278 1,114 314 
West Virginia._......_____ 2,101 .6 38 127 125 67 27 194 169 131 68 889 266 
nV: 
Kentucky ipibmecutma icaccokueca 5, 092 1.5 113 199 125 127 380 3904 189 103 2, 661 578 
I a . 11.7 216 2,790 6, 205 4,615 4, 992 8, 579 1, 411 484 1, 688 3, 484 4,274 
hio 5.7 303 1,178 2, 869 1,622 1,367 | 2,640 1, 110 422 487 4, 206 2, 602 
5.8 577 1, 297 1, 897 1, 480 1,027 2,029 1, 486 625 439 5, 267 3,074 
3.8 258 834 ) 1, 606 816 1, 355 894 374 89 2, 895 2,046 
2.8 150 453 730 538 78 2, 478 508 220 43 2, 282 1, 285 
1.5 35 295 92 47 79 172 315 93 792 2, 304 588 
1.7 lll 51 97 153 §1 213 444 151 126 3, 597 586 
2.6 lil 256 229 155 105 362 77 246 2,041 3, 791 750 
1.1 30 76 42 26 8&8 271 76 1 2, 106 491 
.8 16 30 17 18 35 174 33 711 1, 480 169 
1.3 64 305 181 124 115 316 323 132 453 1, 462 785 
1.4 73 221 239 240 376 478 226 65 2, 229 484 
2.3 187 245 441 268 171 510 920 27 133 3, 292 9X8 
.8 118 76 171 120 5 246 368 173 5 1, 190 244 
2 17 34 12 9 0 36 116 30 0 477 23 
4 51 50 32 37 yy 53 213 62 2 850 72 
2.4 153 226 134 152 188 461 611 397 33 4, 378 1, 068 
1.7 122 193 256 179 60 578 988 264 16 2, 305 484 
3.4 213 484 704 456 421 1, 930 1, 150 466 142 3, 700 1, 671 
1.7 151 220 155 192 30 621 651 241 98 2, 626 708 
.7 45 43 43 58 40 133 211 103 20 1, 389 293 
4 44 28 21 22 3 65 137 40 7 800 125 
5.9 533 460 542 685 199 2, 034 2, 231 750 417 9, 599 2, 119 
3 30 62 73 53 16 86 46 57 li 524 76 
of 85 106 84 30 16 179 276 104 10 1, 167 225 
.4 23 37 23 18 20 159 152 37 1 602 108 
3 18 31 y 13 8 65 132 38 2 433 92 
.6 39 100 51 17 5 117 252 64 21 1,051 124 
2 17 25 3 15 0 47 62 21 0 309 36 
5.7 707 489 742 822 559 2, 378 2, 049 702 288 7, 431 2, 589 
eS ll 8 7 2 1 18 45 21 1 131 45 
1.0 72 83 68 60 105 141 464 105 30 1, 543 564 
1.4 96 162 146 74 178 233 538 167 33 1,975 983 
1 Includes inspecting, testing and adjusting, woodworking, chemical, and miscellaneous occupational classes. 
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Table 3.—Primary registrations for specified occupa- 
tional groups at public employment offices in selected 
areas, January 17, 1942 
































Total, 49 | Great Lakes All other 
States States! | Michigan | “States 
Occupational group Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Num-/| cent |Num-| cent |Num-} cent | Num- | cent 
ber of ber of ber of ber of 
total total total total 
Total, all groups. 330, 200 100/98, 300 30/38, 700 12/231, 900 70 
Hot-metal fabricat- 
anaes 13, 900 100} 6, 600 47| 3,000 20; + 7,400 53 
Cold-metal fabricat- 

—C—Cl[ ———eE 22, 200 100/12, 900 58) 6, 200 28; 9, 200 42 
Metal machining....| 17,700} 100] 9,900} 56) 4,600] 26 7,800) 44 
Metal finishing. ...-- 13,500} 100| 8,700} 64| 5,000, 37) 4,800| 36 
Assembly ...-------- 35, 400 ” 17, 100 7 8, 600 24) 18, 400 52 














1 Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


textile occupations. The metal-working occupa- 
tions had only 4,300 fully qualified and available 
primary registrants. 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania had, respectively, 
10,600 and 15,700 primary registrants who were 
fully qualified and available for work; these totals 
represented increases over mid-December of 31 
and 34 percent. However, half the primary regis- 
trants in these States were building-construction 
and textile workers, as were most of the new reg- 
istrants. The number of technical, professional, 
and kindred workers available for referral declined 
in both States from mid-December to mid- 
January. 

All the New England States except Maine 
augmented their almost depleted files in the 
selected occupations. The gains were largest in 
the construction trades, although in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut seasonal 
lay-offs in the textile industry contributed to the 
increase. Over 9,400 of the 16,000 New England 
workers were in building-construction or textile 
occupations, and the lack of available workers in 
the metal-trades occupations remained an acute 
problem in this area. There were only 2,400 
primary registrants in the six States in the hot- 
and cold-metal fabricating, machining, and finish- 
ing occupations. 

Changes in labor supply in the selected occu- 
pations.—In the technical, professional, and kin- 
dred category the only large increase was among 
mechanical engineers. Aeronautical draftsman 
was the only shortage occupation in the latter 
group which had more registrants available for 
referral than on December 13, while the numbers 
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of chemical, industrial, and aeronautical engineers, 
marine draftsmen, and tool designers decreased 
appreciably. Ohio placed an interstate clearance 
order for 600 organic chemists, although there 
were only 261 such registrants available in the 
country. 

In the hot-metal fabricating group, more all- 
around coremakers and floor molders continued 
to become available for war production as fully 
qualified workers in nonessential industries were 
laid off, chiefly in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. The number of available skilled drop- 
hammer operators and heat treaters was aug- 
mented by additional fully qualified workers, 
but the supply in these trades continued to be too 
small to meet expected demands. 

The shipbuilding occupations in the cold-metal 
fabricating group, such as angle puncher and 
shearer, flanging-press operator, lay-out man, and 
steel boatbuilder, were almost entirely depleted. 
A slight increase in the number of available steel 
boatbuilders—from 14 to 125—occurred as new 
training classes opened in Idaho. In contrast, 
there were 11,000 punch-press and 6,000 forming- 
press operators registered in the cold-metal fabri- 
cating group, increases over December 13 of 
3,700 and 1,900, respectively, and many more 
than are necessary to meet current and anticipated 
needs. Approximately 3,900 punch-press opera- 
tors and 2,900 forming-press operators were 
registered in Michigan. The number of persons 
receiving training in aircraft sheet-metal work 
doubled in a month, with the result that there 
were 5,300 additional workers available in Janu- 
ary; only 711 of the 12,700 registrants in this 
occupation, however, were fully qualified. A 
further expansion of training will be necessary if 
the demand for workers in the shortage occupa- 
tions in this group is to be met. 

The number of workers in most of the vital 
metal-machining occupations, such as tool maker 
and machine-shop inspector, and boring-mill, metal- 
planer, profiling-machine, radial-drill-press, and 
turret-lathe operators, failed to increase signifi- 
cantly, while the demand for such workers con- 
tinued to be large. There were only 2,400 fully 
qualified all-around machinists registered on Jan- 
uary 17 as available for work, to meet a need for 
more than 20,900 skilled machinists before April 
1942. There were, however, 14,000 partially 
qualified workers referable for jobs in this occupa- 
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tion. On-the-job training and job dilution were, 
in many instances, enabling these registrants to 
meet the demand for skilled machinists. The 
supply of engine-lathe, metal-planer, and metal- 
shaper operators is also largely dependent on par- 
tially qualified registrants, who comprise from 83 
to 88 percent of the referable workers in these 
occupations. During January, 10 States placed 
interstate clearance orders for a total of 465 
machinists. Orders were also placed for 440 tool 
makers, while only 471 fully and partially qualified 
job seekers were registered. 

In the metal-finishing group, occupations in the 
automobile industry, such as metal buffer, metal 
polisher, and hand-filing metal finisher, showed 
large increases in the numbers of fully qualified 
registrants, resulting in an even greater surplus 
of workers than existed in the previous month. 
The additional centerless-grinder and external- 
grinder operators who became available in January 
as a result of lay-offs may aid in overcoming part 
of the shortage which exists in these occupations. 
However, the number of hand burrers, metal 
chippers, cylindrical-grinder and internal-grinder 
operators remained far short of anticipated needs. 

Shortages continued in the aircraft and ship- 
building assembly occupations. Training courses 
for detail assemblers and aircraft riveters are most 
important in maintaining a supply of workers. 
Nearly all 2,000 detail assemblers and 6,100 
aircraft riveters who were reported as referable 
for placement in January were receiving training 
and were almost certain to be placed as soon 
as they completed their training courses. Al- 
though there were 17,900 arc welders available 
for placement, 3,700 more than in December, the 
group continued to be among the shortage occu- 
pations, and the supply was still largely dependent 
on the training of new workers. Only 140 of the 
3,100 ship fitters referable for placement were 
fully qualified; 1,900 were receiving training in 
California. 

Displacement caused by the conversion of the 
automobile industry was directly reflected in the 
increase of 4,400 subassemblers, 3,000 general 
assemblers, and 4,500 automobile mechanics. 
Over two-thirds of the 7,700 available subassem- 
blers were registered in Michigan, while over half 
the 4,000 general assemblers were in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. The automobile-mechanic occupa- 
tion, with 19,800 referable registrants, had the 
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largest number of available workers in any ocey. 
pation, except some of the building-construction 
trades. Factory or mill-maintenance men, gen. 
eral-maintenance mechanics, and millwrights were 
also more plentiful as a result of lay-offs. 

Stringencies existing in all woodworking oceu- 
pations necessary to shipbuilding and _ boat. 
building were not alleviated by the small gains 
between mid-December and mid-January. Public 
employment offices were meeting part of the de- 
mand for workers in these skills by referring, 
to jobs and to training, workers in related skills 
in the building-construction trades. The supply 
of airplane woodworkers declined from 813 to 
688; only 25 of these were fully qualified workers, 
Most of the referable workers were receiving 
training in Kansas. 

In the miscellaneous group, the supply of 
instrument makers, precision-lens grinders, finish 
boat painters, and foremen in the aircraft and 
boatbuilding industries continued to be insignifi- 
cant in terms of the needs for such workers. 


Placement Activities 


The usual December—January decline in place- 
ments? occurred again this year but was somewhat 
sharper than the one a year ago. Total place- 
ments dropped 11 percent from December 1941 to 
a January 1942 total of 438,000, whereas they fell 
only 2 percent in the same period last year (table 
4). Declines occurred in the number of jobs filled 
in both agricultural and nonagricultural pursuits. 
Agricultural placements were almost a_ third 
fewer than in December, while nonagricultural 
placements dropped about one-tenth. 

Total placements showed a 3.8-percent decline 
from January 1941 because of the sharp reduction 
in agricultural placements. The number of non- 
agricultural jobs filled was 7 percent above Jan- 
uary 1941, while the number of placements of 
farm workers was down 58 percent. 

Nonagricultural placements declined from De- 


2 Changes in reporting requirements, effective in January 1942, have neces- 
sitated changes in the tables carried in this section of the Bulletin. In addi- 
tion, the pressure of emergency work in the Washington office has made it 
necessary to eliminate for the present the tabulation of some of the data pre- 
sented in past months. Table 5, which shows only agricultural placements, 
will not be carried as a separate table in the future, but summary data will be 
included with total placements, as in table 4. Information, by States, 
concerning placements, by sex, will not be shown in tabular form. The 
differentiation between complete and supplementary placements is elimi- 
nated from table 4, and the figures on placements made by public eaploy- 
ment offices now represent the combination of these two types of placements, 
separated into agricultural and nonagricultural placements. 
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cember to January in 37 jurisdictions. 
ment among nonessential industries, as well as 
seasonal factors, caused what will probably be a 
temporary slackening in the demand for industrial 
workers in many areas. The impetus of holiday 
trade activity which had served to raise December 
placements was absent in January. As a group, 
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however, 11 important war-production States * 
reported a decline of only 6 percent in the number 
of nonagricultural jobs filled, as against 12 percent 
for the rest of the Nation. 


In several States, 
a large part of the drop in January placements was 


* California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


Table 4.—Summary of nonagricultural and agricultural placements, by State, January 1942 





















































[Corrected to Mar. 6, 1942] 
Total Nonagricultural Agricultural 
| 
| > 
Social Security Board region and State Percentage change teens Percentage Percentage 
Number ~| Number eg Number — 
December January 
1941 1941 1941 1941! 
EE isis wowinesniniicmahieinb ben teneeaiaieasane 438, 604 -iL1 —3.7 2 405, 878 24+7.1 2 32, 039 2 —57.9 
n I: 
idncnitiahiccncaccucaesuiamianmsiediiin 8, 788 +6.4 +25. 1 8,717 +25. 2 
ES an ne SNS ES. 3. 522 —8.0 +93. 5 3, 481 +94. 1 
a a UREN I 8, 599 —1.4 +39. 7 8, 579 +40.0 
RES SRE TES 5! SE 1, 988 —8.5 +2.5 1, 938 +.8 
ED Ea bith ain whnoniind naweddk coated 2, 488 +33.8 +45. 4 2, 485 +45. 2 
EE eS wipe SUBST IS IF 759 —34.8 —18.5 732 —19.6 
Region IT: 
SE A RE See 46, 213 —6.1 +31.8 46,011 +32.1 
Region III: 
eee eee Ml 1, 425 —13.9 +16.8 1, 424 +17.1 pS SPSS 
New Jersey.......... saeseenncéebanumsnael 15,114 +3.3 +20.3 15, 055 +20.8 59 —41.6 
peceyivenia. GUA pinea ise Gin bacaiee’ dda 20, 483 —7.4 +27.3 20, 368 +27.0 SOP Eisiintseicann 
ion IV: 
NURS... wa wcuennqisianebniemenene 6, 062 +7.3 +21.9 6, 059 +21.9 5 
SL eR EN ies ee Es 5, 967 +7.6 +27.3 5, 939 +28. 2 }  g RS 
eo os esd Las oa ee 13, 182 +13.7 —41.7 12, 829 —42.6 353 +41.8 
a ees 7,141 —.8 —4.4 7,125 —4,2 } _g EE 
West Virginia..____ ices naidpdiidaeniaseeeaetaaae 2, 686 —19.9 -5.1 2, 679 —5.1 2 hla AES 
Region V: 
PAE OE eves SSE SI om 3, 361 —27.2 —6.8 3, 339 —7.3 Fe Se Ee See 
ET RS STS. BA 11, 393 —14.3 +11.3 11, 282 +12.1 lll —35.1 
| ht 20, 671 —5.3 +18.0 20, 549 +18.7 122 —39.6 
Region VI 
eee er et 18, 428 —16.0 +1.8 18, 186 +1.9 242 —5.5 
REPRE S SSK SS 10, 473 —16.6 +3.7 10, 412 +3.5 5 eras 
a ee ee 8, 160 +3.1 +14.0 7, 902 +14.9 258 —8.2 
Region VII: 
a res ee 5, 214 +8.4 +30.9 5,112 +35.0 102 —48.0 
Sle TIT ARTA SIO RARER ER STR A a Di 6, 289 —17.7 —46.3 5, 683 —49.4 606 +25. 5 
a Is Se RE es 5, 995 —3.4 —B.1 5, 954 —26. 6 Cg MEL 
any, Ak IE. RE 4, 287 +2.2 +83. 4 4,077 +83. 7 210 +76. 5 
ETRE EL ES RRA 5, 229 +24. 2 —58.1 5, 194 —58.3 dE 
ee cael ag dee ines 6, 205 —46.7 —80. 5 6, 196 —28.6 99 —99.6 
Region VIII: 
LS SE Ep ee ean cS Me aes 5, 890 —40.6 +8.0 5, 583 +1L.1 —28.9 
Minnesota......___- 5, 323 —6.4 +29. 3 4, 813 +33. 9 510 —2.5 
Nebraska....____ EE EEA ENE! SRE 2, 228 —14.9 +39. 8 2, 139 +39. 5 89 +465. 
North Dakota__...___- 1, 527 —32.0 +6. 2 1, 288 +4.0 239 +19. 5 
pouth Dakota SY A a oP Se 804 —49.0 —2.7 816 —4.8 78 +25. 8 
ion IX: 
I ar 10, 803 —9.8 —38.0 10, 041 +120. 7 762 —94.1 
cs ee 8, 883 —2.0 +38. 2 8, 697 +38. 2 186 +37.8 
Ne ee 11, 540 —40.0 —4.8 11, 121 —5.2 419 +7.2 
oxtome PASS EE 4, 649 —42.8 +49. 4 4, 469 +49.3 180 +652.5 
ion X: 
a oa ee 7, 086 +22.9 +21.5 7, 053 +28.8 |), Se 
a ee 1, 097 —71.0 —65. 816 —13.2 281 +25. 4 
cpl IER Raia Rieke ta eolbemes 22 49, 866 +2.3 —24.0 30, 778 —31.1 19, 088 —8.8 
Region XI 
Arizona...._____- 4, 993 —34.4 — 57.0 2, 476 +.6 2,517 —72.5 
Colorado._.....___. 2, 78 —24. 5 +7.4 2, 600 +5. 2 190 +50.8 
Ea 1, 383 —28.4 +23.4 1,174 +13.0 209 +154.9 
Montana......_ 1, 239 —19.3 +49.6 1,127 +49.3 112 +53.4 
SNES 2, 283 —15.2 +55. 6 2, 274 +60.0 Dieu tenes 
Wyoming.._.______ 672 —21.2 —61.9 527 —69.8 pf IVER ESR 
Region XII: 
Nr a od os oe 46, 094 —10.0 +54.1 42, 909 +60. 4 3, 185 +1.1 
a a BS ee a 1, 521 —2.8 +54. 9 1, 429 +55. 7 92 +43.8 
i “sw SE ERR Ss eee vee: 7,711 | —44.5 +23.2 7, 498 +24.8 213 —14.8 
| SRP Pt Res 8, 110 | —12.8 +12.0 7, 821 +12.4 289 +2.8 
Territories: 
ES ee eee ee eee ee ene ey ey 687 —21.8 +53. 3 (®) lasiacesgudaiiteta op BERGE Bee ete | 
LR ARI LARA RE AE ELE ATES ER 1,123 —14.9 —12.8 1, 122 —11.0 pt SPREE ae 
‘Computed only for States reporting 50 or more agricultural placements § Total excludes Alaska, for which data are not reported. 
in both months. 
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due to the smaller volume of agricultural jobs 
filled.‘ 

On the other hand, 35 States showed increases 
in nonagricultural placements this January as 
compared with January 1941. The growing vol- 
ume of war-production activity appears to be 
responsible for the increases in a number of States 
which had not experienced the stimulation of the 
defense boom a year ago. The absence of large- 
scale construction activity, such as was in progress 


Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1940-January 1942 
THOUSANDS OF PLACEMENTS 
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in the early part of 1941, accounts for most of 
the decreases which occurred in some areas, espe- 
cially the Southern States. 

Continuing the rise begun in November, the 
active file of individuals seeking work increased 
480,000 or 11 percent over December (table 6); 
the total of 4.9 million is the highest level at- 
tained since July 1941. It was, however, 200,000 
or 3.9 percent smaller than at the end of January 
1941. 

Only 5 States reported a smaller active file at 
the end of January than at the end of the preceding 
month. Compared with January 1941, however, 
the file was smaller in 36 States for which com- 
parable data were reported. Decreases ranging 
from 10 to 33 percent occurred in all the New 
England States except Rhode Island, in which a 
26-percent increase occurred, in all the Pacific 


4 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Minnesota, Montana, New Mex- 
feo, and South Dakota. 
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Coast States, and in most of the Middle Atlantic 
and North Central States. In Michigan, on the 


Table 5.—Agricultural placements, by State, December 
and January-December 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 6, 1942] 



































December 1941 January-December 194] 
All 
placements All placements 
Social Security Sup- Percent 
Board region and Per- | Com-| ple- Percent- | Of all 
State cent- | plete | men- tage | Place- 
age |place-| tary change | Ments 
Num.-| change |ments| place- from in all 
ber | from ments| Number| January-| ‘dus 
Decem- Decem- | ‘ies 
ber ber 1940 
1940! 
acdeues 46, 256; —39. 2|10, 648/35, 608) 2, 024, 395 +29.3 27.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut - -_ 85) +441 85 0 4, 466 +92. 2 43 
| eee _,, eres 57 0 2,217; +155.7 47 
Massachusetts _ _ BS 33 0 1,823; +163.4 1.7 
New Hampshire. Se 56 1 1, 002 +78. 3 3.7 
Rhode Island... Rae 4 0 194, ++181.2 8 
Vermont_..____- Se ; 30 2 1,721 +100. 1 1.6 
-— = . 
ew York_____. 283 12.3} 282 1 19, 709 129.7 
Region III: i * ae 
Delaware. -._.__- ES 5 0 390 +83.1 2.0 
New Jersey ____. 123} +13.9) 123 0 5,430) +129.7 29 
Pennsylvania... 117; +46.2) 115 2 4,301} +106.4 L7 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col____-. — 9 0 208; +100.0 3 
Maryland-_-____- 53} —61.0 53 0 9, 963 +464. 2 12.9 
North Carolina 218) +59.1 134 84; 42,075) +197.8 17.1 
Virginia er _, Te 39 0 4, 420 +33.0 3.5 
West Virginia. _- Ed 10 16 1,689; +4105.0 3.4 
Region V: 
Kentucky - - .__- 48; __ 48 0 1, 923) —1.2 3.9 
Michigan _____- 238; +2.1 214) 24 9, 058 +20.7 5.2 
Ohio iol 511 —7.4| 498) 13 9, 920 +26. 9 3.4 
Region VI: 
pee 413) +43.9 379 34 12, 956 +111.4 48 
Indiana.______. 91 +3.4 91 0 2, 811) +13.0 L7 
Wisconsin _.__. 337, +25.3 326 11 6, 108) —4.2 §.1 
Region VII: 
Alabama....__- 132)... 105 27 9, 367 +11.5 13.6 
Florida....___- 7 —2.5 37 42 1, 865 —75. 2 24 
Georgia _..____- 184} +13.6 182 2 7, 742 —22.3 6.5 
Mississippi _ _. 179} —67.0; 178 1 6, 748 —8.6 9.5 
South Carolina 117| +129.4) 115 2 2, 798 +28.1 3.2 
Tennessee _____.| 4,7 —73.5| 370) 4,350) 2 437,063) +153.5 81.5 
Region VIII: 
| Saas 400| —26.6| 395 5} 10,922 +11.8 10.0 
Minnesota___. 732 +6.4 683 49 20, 289 +15.7 21.0 
Nebraska. me 192} +95.9 174 18 5, 310 +75. 6 12.2 
North Dakota. . 311) +35.2 308 3 28, 835 +13.4 55.3 
South Dakota- - 448) +348.0 159} 289 12, 699 +405. 3 41.2 
Region IX: 
Arkansas______. 4,745| —74.8 40) 4,705) 243, 651 +22. 5 79.8 
ro ae 344) +42.1 324 20 6, 529 +52. 6 6.8 
Missouri______. 179, —82.4 171 8g 28, 948 —35.8 13.8 
Oklahoma... 1,048) +26.7 107; 941 44,134 +11.3 40.8 
Region X: 
Louisiana.____- 623) +9.7) 160) 463 7, 377 +51. 6 7.1 
New Mexico____| 2,754) +188. 4) 1,315) 1,439 31, 833 4-69. 6 64.6 
., . Ser 13,424 —10.0 224/13, 200} 530, 489 —10.6 55.8 
Region XI: 
Arizona.__.___.- 5,135) —55.2) 128) 5,007) 55,278 +6.0 64.2 
Colorado...____- 632 +2.9 124 508 41, 898 +15.8 50.8 
aR 279| +22.4 205 74 46, 570 +114.8 65.0 
Montana_-____.. 237| +34.6 141 96 12, 321 +53. 6 37.1 
ars Ss 25 1 7,024 +33.4 21.4 
Wyoming... __. «YE 81 3 2, 186 +5.8 11.8 
Region XII: 
California... _._. 5,339} +87.6) 1, 575) 3, 764 87, 585 +42. 6 16.2 
Nevada._______- 82 +6.5 75 7 3, 386 +64.8 15.0 
Oregon. -_.____-- 652} +095.2) 408 244 +136, 423 +35. 6 51.9 
Washington --.. 390} +89.3 239 151 52, 044 +-53. 6 31.4 
Territories: 
PN iio cinta Se 5 1 60 —14.3 5 
ae Ciaciived 4 0 637; +132.5 5.2 

















1 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more placements in both months. 
2 Excludes 8,353 supplementary placements made in cooperation with the 

——— State Employment Service prior to August and included in data for 
rkansas. 
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other hand, the active file rose 62,500 or 41 per- 
cent above the previous month and 79,000 or 58 
percent above January 1941. 

Although the active file of men registered for 
work with public employment offices rose to 3.5 


Table 6.—Total applications received and active file of 
applications in public employment offices, by State, 
January 1942 


[Corrected to Feb. 23, 1942] 























Active file as of Jan. 31, 1942 
eh : 
plications ercentage 

Social po are region | ‘received change from— 
oe id Number |———-———— 
Dec. 31, | Jan. 31, 
1941 1941 
SS ne 1,956,351 | 4,893,333 | +10.9/| 1-40 
Region I: 
ES 30, 697 47,138 | +22.3| —14.7 
IS EL Se 11, 390 24, 282 +6.9 | —26.7 
Massachusetts. ............. 61, 035 152,913 | +148] —24.0 
New Hampshire.........__- 6, 813 12, 754 +3.5 | —33.4 
Rhode Island............... 13, 492 32, 566 +8.8 |) +26.1 
RL 3, 412 8, 557 +6. 2 —31.2 
Region IT: 
Ee 227, 345 493,606 | +120 —5.2 
Region ITI: 
Delaware. ._._._. sina depdaaivenil 4, 894 8,874 | +34.7| —20.4 
New Jersey__..............- 73, 960 186, 381 +113) —11.0 
pense GARSON. 129, 510 286,843 | +129] —2%.8 
on IV: 
District of Columbia_._____- 13, 298 21, 172 +7.1| —26.4 
ES 31, 029 40,500 | +29.4 —22.3 
North Carolina........__.-. 39, 259 83, 269 —9.2| —25.7 
ASS: 27, 338 42, 941 —3.5 —8.9 
West Virginia...__. pleeamea 18, 604 53, 863 +82) —15.1 
Region V: 
Kentucky. ........ Sekiseiteaia 26, 188 79, 087 +9.7 | —111 
Michigan ............. ceies 108, 078 214, 835 +41.0 +58. 2 
SS aaa 111, 605 206, 259 +16. 7 —32.6 
Region VI 
SE 4 daisies 107, 865 242, 186 +10. 2 +10. 0 
DD. cnschecos< sania 55, 318 259, 700 +6.6 +63.9 
i (RT RT 35, 426 94, 654 +17.4 —14.5 
Region VII 
i 28, 323 87, 946 +9.9 —.6 
idle 5. ciswianaiiinnesl 25, 194 90, 795 +1.6 +21.1 
SS pital 33, 821 99, 651 +13.3 —30. 1 
Mississippi arstpsad isinchauigtabaniell 23, 378 74, 895 —8.6 +23.0 
South Carolina_........__. 16, 684 60, 495 +.9 | +20.6 
EE SRST 24, 365 141, 004 +4.2) +211 
Region VLII: 
i in a dices 25, 903 66,725 | +21.6) —15.7 
Minnesota___.__ SE 41, 210 107,626 | +24.2 —4,3 
EATS REIS: 12, 912 43, 286 +6. 7 —5.7 
North Dakota. _._. eae 6, 156 21, 663 —4.2) —19.6 
South Dakota_............. 6, 093 20, 833 | +10.3 —9.6 
Region IX: 
TRATES eee 33, 042 85, 608 —.5 | +113.3 
SRS ee 28, 691 62, 375 +11.3 +16 
Missouri PP TEE 75, 067 220, 055 +15.8 +8.7 
a nae ae iehesteneadimiel 28, 564 94, 458 +18 | +119.6 
ion X: 
ES ee 27, 585 121, 013 +17 —.4 
SY GED cnnntenéacadan 5, 082 26,337 | +122 —7.9 
EERE RES: 89, 586 281, 797 +.7 +9. 5 
Region XI 
0 eS 7, 884 24, 189 +19. 2 + 25. 6 
EET” 13, 231 54, 057 +9.0 —7.3 
CADRE 4, 997 21, 952 +7.2 () 
i (SRR NE 7, 421 13, 112 +12.4 —42.9 
ss SS SSS 11, 221 18, 121 +15.6 —23.0 
| Ream 2, 927 7,785 | +26.7 —.3 
Region XII: 
ESE AES Ree 174, 948 355, 504 +16. 5 —18.0 
SSH cAI oe 3, 341 4, 098 +12.8 —32.4 
SCRE 19, 628 31, 017 +7.8 —27.0 
EE 37, 958 59, +31.3 —15.7 
tories: 
Sia cic oss in tik ine aioe 1, 499 1, 065 +28. 6 —44.7 
Ro nnnceh di uskiceatebl 3, 134 3, 795 +.1 —49.0 








1 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 
? Data not comparable. 
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Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 


public employment offices as of end of month, Janu- 
ary 1939-January 1942 
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million, 12 percent or 377,000 greater than in De- 
cember, it was still 8 percent smaller than at the 
end of January 1941. The file of women, on the 
other hand, rose only 8 percent or 103,000 above 
December to 1.4 million and was 6 percent larg 
than at the end of last January. : 


Vocational Training Activities 


United States Employment Service referrals 
to training courses and placements of trainees 
both reached record highs in December. Public 
employment offices referred 39,200 persons for 
training in pre-employment refresher courses— 
20 percent more than in the pre-war month of 
November—and assigned an additional 3,800 to 
NYA youth work defense projects which offer 
paid training in essential occupations. Employ- 
ment Service referrals accounted for three-fifths 
of the 64,500* new enrollments in pre-employ- 
ment refresher courses during the month. The 
public employment offices placed 11,700 trainees 
in December, 12 percent more than in the previous 
month (table 7). Employment service referrals 
were almost four times, and placements more than 
three times, the comparable totals for December 
1940. 

During the year 1941, the United States Em- 
ployment Service referred 359,300 workers to 
training courses, both pre-employment refresher 
and NYA, and found jobs for 91,300 trainees. 


5 Estimated by the U. 8. Office of Education; unadjusted for the num: 
ber who dropped out within 10 days of their enrollment. 
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Table 7.—Placements of trainees from pre-employment 
refresher courses, by specified characteristic, Decem- 
ber and January-December 1941 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 3, 1942] 












































Placements 
Characteristic 
January- 
—— December 
1941 
A eee a ue 11, 682 91, 304 
Age ( ) 
RE a eS 4,015 28, 662 
lls nic stbantniahins Sire anrennncnn wane yi 2, 640 23, 453 
(SG NG Ee a eee RU 4, 400 34, 558 
a cles aim acneasaunes 621 4, 619 
Oe ag cinta cee ek eateries ite 12 
Race 
White. + NSE a See 11, 549 90, 313 
Negro SRE 133 9R6 
os, GSES Sa aa $ 0 5 
3 
Type of course taken: 
inci ngs owdebceecen 4, 514 36, 522 
Drafting and pompeiating- leas a a al ; 87 1, 038 
iain oan nen koenaneci 2, 916 29, 344 
Sheet-metal work... ........_...._-.-...-.. 586 5, 056 
Welding. _-__- 1, 463 7, 195 
| te I a Ue ee 2, 116 12, 149 
Occupation in which placed: 
Professional and eee. fees ie ce 78 950 
Clerical and sales_- Sh a i ee 317 1, 947 
Service anna 166 1,045 
Agriculture, fishery, and forestry _- iccrakucanians 9 174 
SNE a ESAS RS 3, 824 29, 783 
SSS ee eee 4, 888 42, 211 
AE RE UR Ua a 2, 399 14, 218 
ESE STS ace EO 1 976 








The United States Office of Education reported 
that 435,000 persons were admitted to pre- 
employment refresher courses during the last 
6 months of 1941. At the beginning of December, 
more than 127,100 trainees were attending these 
courses. 

Workers unemployed because of seasonal factors, 
plant conversion, or material shortages were a 
source of trainee supply in many areas. In some 
New England localities where there had been 
shortages of trainees, training displaced workers 
was being emphasized. Oregon reported waiting 
lists for training courses, with logging and saw- 
mill workers applying in large numbers. In the 
New York City area of New York State more 
persons——many of them displaced salesmen and 
construction workers—were seeking training than 
existing facilities could accommodate. 

Increased numbers of women were accepted 
for training in the war production occupations. 
Maryland was the only State to refer an appre- 
ciable number of nonwhite workers to training 
courses. In December, 341 or a fifth of all appli- 
cants accepted in the State were nonwhite workers. 

Increased training activity in this first month 
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of the war and a shortage of facilities caused many 
localities to operate their training courses 24 hours 
a day every day in the week. 

Applicants accepted as trainees.—The number 
of referrals to training classes increased in 36 
States during December. More registrants than 
ever before were accepted as trainees in California, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, New Hamp- 
shire, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
South Carolina. California continued to make the 
largest number of referrals, more than two and 
one-half times as many as New York, which had 
the next highest number. 

Machine-shop courses continued to have the 
largest enrollment, 1,800 more than in the previous 
month. However, the number of persons entering 
aviation-service courses (which include training in 
such skills as aircraft riveting, aircraft sheet-metal 
work, detail assembling, and airplane inspection), 
increased to a total only slightly below the referrals 
to machine-shop courses. Referrals to welding 
courses also increased, and registrants in these 
courses accounted for a fifth of all applicants 
accepted as trainees. 

A record high of 1,328 nonwhite applicants were 
accepted for training, 228 more than in the previ- 
ous month. As in November, however, this 
number still represented only 3.4 percent of all 
referrals. 

In 1941, two-fifths of all persons accepted for 
training were from California, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. There was wide variation among 
the States in the numbers referred; 11 States 
referred more than 10,000 persons each, while 13 
others each made less than 1,000 referrals in the 
12-month period. 

There has been a shift in the age distribution of 
applicants accepted for training in 1941 (table 8). 
In the early months of the year a large number of 
workers who had had some previous experience 
were enrolled in refresher courses and the propor- 


Table 8.—Percentage distribution, by age, of regis- 
trants admitted to pre-employment refresher voca- 
tional education courses, 1941 

















Age group March | June —" — 
EE earaee es 27.0 36.9 32.3 24.5 
See 27.3 21.2 22.9 20.7 
cs istitetinanis iadith diiptnstiinsetaitiaes dad 39.9 35.3 39. 2 48.7 
45 and over-_. 5.8 6.6 5.3 6.0 
Unspecified -- - - | 0 0 3 dl 
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tion of enrollees in the 25-44 year age group was, 
consequently, relatively high. As the supply of 
experienced workers was depleted and as, with the 
summer months, a large number of students 
entered the labor market, there was a decided shift 
in enrollments to persons under 21 years of age. 
Toward the end of 1941, older workers again were 
referred in larger numbers, partly because dis- 
placed workers were recruited for training in war 
employment. Furthermore, some local employ- 
ment offices appeared unwilling to refer men of 
draft age. 

Placement of trainees.—Sixty percent of the 
December placements were made in California, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Washington. The 3,000 placements made in 
California were the largest number made in any one 
State and almost three times the number placed in 
Washington, the next highest State. 

The heavy demand for workers in the aircraft 
industry, especially in California, New York, 
Oregon, and Washington, is indicated by the 
placement of 4,500 trainees who had taken avia- 
tion-service courses. These placements consti- 
tuted nearly two-fifths of all jobs filled by trainees. 
Although workers who had been trained in 
machine-shop courses accounted for one-fourth of 
all placements, the total of such placements was 
less than the October peak. The number of 
trainees who had taken welding courses and 
obtained employment continued to rise. 
Insurance Activities 

The steep rise in unemployment compensation 
benefit payments which normally occurs between 
December and January was repeated this year. 
Benefit payments, aggregating $41.1 million, were 
made for approximately 3.5 million man-weeks 
of unemployment (table 9). Disbursements 
totaled $13.2 million or 47 percent above Decem- 
ber, the sharpest December—January rise on 
record. More than 1 million individuals received 
at least one benefit payment during the month, 
slightly more than in January of last year but 
about 400,000 or two-thirds more than in Decem- 
ber. Approximately one-fourth of the 4.2 million 
unemployed during January, as estimated by the 
WPA, received unemployment compensation.® 


* Since the WPA sample was taken during the early part of January, much 
of the unemployment that resulted from material shortages and curtailment 
orders later in the month was not included. Hence, as pointed out by the 


WPA Monthly Report of Unemployment, the 4.2 million figure was probably 
an underestimation. 
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Chart 3.—Amount of unemployment benefits paid, by 
type of unemployment, by month, July 1939-Janu- 
ary 1942 
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Most of the rise in January benefit payments 
was the result of normal seasonal reductions in 
canning, construction, lumbering, and retail trade 
and of the initiation of new benefit years in many 
States. The spread of priorities unemployment, 
however, while not materially affecting payments 
in most States, contributed to the greater-than- 
usual increase in January disbursements and 
emerged as a prime factor in a number of highly 
industrialized areas, such as Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. If payments in these four 
States were excluded from the national total, 
benefit disbursements would have been 9.8 percent 
less than in January 1941 instead of 4.5 percent 
larger. 

Persons laid off from work during January or 
in preceding months filed 1.1 million initial claims 
for benefits at local offices during the month, 6.3 
percent more than in December and 12 percent 
more than in January 1941. The 4.6 million con- 
tinued claims received in January represented an 
estimated 4.5 million man-weeks of unemploy- 
ment among covered workers, of which 3.5 million, 
or about three-fourths, were compensated. There 
were 27 percent more continued claims received 
in January than in December, but 7.0 percent 
fewer than in January 1941. 

Claims and payments.—All but 8 States reported 
December—January increases in initial claims re- 
ceipts (table 10). Increases of 40 percent or more 
were reported by 27 States, and in 11 of these 
States receipts were more than double the Decem- 
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ber volume. 


Although 27 States had nearly as 
large or larger December—January percentage in- 
creases last year, in 15 of them the volume of re- 


ceipts was lower this January than last. 


the 8 States reporting declines contained impor- 


Most of 


tant industrial areas; declines ranged from 5.4 
percent in Connecticut to 24 percent in Wisconsin 
and 50 percent in Michigan. 

A final production spurt in the automobile in. 
dustry before the complete shut-down scheduled 


Table 9.—Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, by State, January 1942 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 27, 1942] 
































Weeks compensated for— Benefits paid ! 
All unemployment Total unemployment Type of unemployment 
Percent- —— 
Social Security Board region and 
State Percentage change ; oum a 
el Percent | Amount? | trom De- Part- 
Number Number of all cem ber Total Partial 3 
week 1941 total # 
December | January coks 
1941 1941 
i a 3, 653, 498 +41.0 —4.9 | 3,205, 237 90. 2 \$41, 055, 690 +-47.4 |$38, 514, 529 4$749, 731 | 4 $1, 750, 658 
Region I: 
Connecticut___...............---- 31, 683 +24. 2 +9.4 731 84.4 333, 340 +25. 1 300, 756 474 31, 968 
ERR EES 20, 201 —.4 —39.6 16, 116 79.8 142, 363 —.6 117, 867 5, 824 18, 672 
Massachusetts__...........--.--- 141, 865 +18.9 —30.7 128, 791 90.8 | 1,464, 900 +21.1 1, 391, 351 5, 390 67, 258 
New Hampshire-_-_-___.._.___.---- 11, 861 —20.0 —19.0 9, 026 76. 1 94,4 —14.6 80, 781 314 
a eee... .......-....-.-..- , 980 +17.5 —10.6 , 508 91.2 304, 705 +20. 1 291, 744 (‘) (4) 
Regal, a ie 4, 233 +60. —54.2 3, 923 92.7 40, 977 +74.5 39, 167 622 1,17% 
mn II: 
nee i 497, 827 +27.1 —28.0 497, 827 100.0 | 5, 982, 437 +27.8 | 5,982, 437 @) @® 
m III: 

SEE ee 7, 651 +651.2 —3.3 6, 82.9 66, 313 +44.4 58, 829 617 6, 760 
2 ae , 424 +43. 4 +69. 06 176, 122 78.1) 2,619, 988 +47.6 | 2,263, 441 3, 676 352, 690 
Pennsylvania... ...........---.-- 190, 242 +37.8 —30.6 90, 100.0 | 2,123,777 +38.7 | 2,123,777 ) () 

nIV: 
District of Columbia 11, 229 —3.5 —42.8 10, 782 96.0 139, 033 —2.3 133, 660 4, 036 1,036 
Maryland 36, 522 +15.3 —13.5 27, 901 76.4 , 532 +11.7 343, 748 S86 59,723 
Ni Carolina. 66, 972 +24. 6 +6.7 60, 478 90.3 436, 386 +25.8 410, 091 2, 635 23, 561 
eee 30,017 +28.5 —30.2 28, 030 93.4 253, 520 +27.2 242, 986 4, 254 6, 224 
West Virginia 24, 716 +41.7 —16.7 15, 259 61.7 216, 088 +26.5 159, 494 588 56, 006 
nV: 
Bei iin Cat ocmeninwa wil 938 +50. 4 —9.3 34, 87.5 290, 713 +-53. 2 267,077 11, 880 11, 681 
SE eae 373, 392 +185. 8 +260. 2 356, 775 95.5} 5,307,103 | +247.3 | 5, 186, 430 19, 962 100, 711 
CN emmenanel 167, 384 +61. 2 —12.7 149, 884 89. 5 1, 920, 674 +71.0 1, 811, 466 29, 811 78, 
Region VI: 
+21.7 —6.8 207, 119 78.9 | 3, 269,357 +20.3 | 2,842, 205 140, 763 281, 224 
In +71.8 +67. 4 , 909 87.9 1, 354, 889 +80.9 | 1, 264,927 32, 833 877 
+63. 7 +66. 3 52, 091 86.7 672, 341 +72. 4 608, 764 18, 872 44, 705 
—9.6 —23.1 34, 199 96.3 280, 124 —11.3 270, 018 7, 884 2, 107 
+35.0 +652.3 49, 506 90. 5 551, 452 +36. 4 519, 689 21, 872 9, 891 
+29.8 +58.5 55, 453 95.4 488, 706 +33. 3 471, 267 4, 546 12, 674 
+25. 6 +9. 6 24, 628 92.5 214, 182 +23.9 202, 881 3, 561 7, 647 
+23.2 +15. 5 27, 690 93.1 236, 913 +30.0 226, 649 4, 326 5, 
+55.8 +9.7 ‘ 94.3 638, 052 +56. 2 611, 772 13, 458 12, 822 
+65.7 —37.8 22, 210 89.0 238, 375 +76. 6 222, 069 12, 127 3, 859 
+31.2 —31.1 57, 526 88.4 765, 596 +34. 5 699, 602 30, 777 35, 217 
+58.1 —30.3 13, 90.9 156, 914 +68. 1 145, 947 5, 159 5, 781 
+159.9 —22.5 5, 265 90.0 59, 703 +161.1 55, 052 2, 521 2, 130 
+60. 9 —24.0 4, 677 04.4 43, 316 +63. 9 41,611 (4) ‘) 
+18.1 —37.1 18, 479 94.7 130, 738 +16. 6 124, 887 2, 523 3, 328 
+36. 7 +27.3 23, 702 90.3 267, 914 +42.0 249, 697 9, 989 8, 223 
+12.0 +145 61, 082 85. 6 747, 458 +19.2 691, 043 7,277 48, 910 
+27.2 —17.2 , 099 89.2 289, 567 +29.2 268, 617 20, 277 
+19.8 +12.1 68, 261 93.3 695, 669 +14.6 658, 849 21, 631 14, 651 
+35.8 —30.9 7, 152 95.4 71, 525 +36. 1 68, 814 1, 896 815 
+18.8 —21.8 , 848 88.0 514, 542 +20. 2 476, 540 , 369 386 
+17.3 —12.5 7, 467 96. 2 91, 115 +17.9 88, 585 2, 437 93 
+35. 4 —652.5 13, 464 93.5 150, 247 +38.0 142, 688 4 3, 321 
+144. 2 —38.4 12, 690 95.7 165, 474 +160.9 160, 701 (*) (‘) 
+44.3 —42.4 16, 659 100.0 189, 067 +48. 3 189, 067 @) @) 
+21.7 —16.1 14, 120 91.5 211, 894 +27.7 199, 264 9, 401 3, 181 
+77.5 —19.0 4, 482 89.7 , 854 +86. 2 , 904 4, 213 737 
+43. 5 —14.7 332, 547 85.8 5, 428, 730 +45.6 | 4,904,976 | 203, 383 318, 111 
+30.3 — 57.6 | 4,031 93.5 57, 030 +31.8 5A, 480 1, 588 962 
+29.1 —35. 4 | 14, 938 87.8 227, 062 +35. 2 209, 581 9, 413 7, 896 
+46. 2 —34.9 40, 388 86.8 597, 204 +47.4 536, 937 25, 672 34, 505 
+85.9 —§.2 1, 875 97.3 27, 881 +85. 7 27, 282 599 0 
+10.6 —17.6 | 1,089 75.8 | 12, 458 +36.8 10, 972 162 1,324 
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for February 1 was reflected in the 50-percent de- 
cine from the previous month in initial claims filed 
in Michigan. Initial claims in that State were, 
however, triple the volume of last January. More 
than four-fifths of the decline from December was 
localized in the automobile production centers of 
Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Pontiac, and Sag- 
inaw. The Detroit area alone was responsible for 
more than half the decline. These five cities, 
however, accounted for over three-fourths of all 
January initial claims received in the State; al- 
most three-fifths of the total were filed in the 


Chart 4.—Number of initial claims received in local 
offices, by month, July 1939-January 1942 
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Detroit area. In both Indiana and Ohio, half a 
dozen cities,” most of them hard hit by production 
restrictions, accounted for more than half of all 
initial claims filed by newly unemployed workers. 

Except for Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
continued claims received, both from individuals 
serving waiting periods and from those drawing 
benefits, increased over December in all States. 
They were fewer than in January 1941, however, 
in 40 States. Benefit payments were higher than 
in December in all but 4 States. 

Following the sharp rise in initial claims filed 
by unemployed automobile workers in December, 
continued claims received in Michigan during 
January rose 60 percent, while benefit payments 
more than tripled to a total of $5.2 million. Janu- 
ary benefit payments were equivalent to more than 
a third of all benefit disbursements in the State 





‘In Indiana—Anderson, Bloomington, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Indiane 
spolis, and South Bend; in Ohio—Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, and Toledo. 
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during the entire year of 1941 and almost equaled 
all benefits paid during the first half of that year. 
In Indiana and Wisconsin, benefit payments in 
January 1942 totaled approximately one-fourth the 
entire amount paid out in these States during all 


Table 10.—Number of initial and continued claims 
received in local offices, by State, January 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 23, 1942] 

















Initial claims Continued claims 
Social Security Percentage Percentage 
Board change from— change from— 
region and State | Number Number 
Decem-| Janu- Decem-| Janu- 
ber 194liary 1941 ber 1941 1941 
yee 11, 062,082 |! +6.3 |'+11.5 |4, 584,016 | +26.7 —7.0 
—- 3s 
onnecticut.._.. 13,386 | --5.4| —9.7| 43,393! +8.6/ —10.5 
| | ere 3,940 | —14.5 | —12.9 22,770 | +12) —36.8 
Massachusetts__. 33,984 | —12.8| —18.4| 164,824) -20|} —24.8 
New Hampshire. 2, 553 | +31.9 | +50.9 13,328 | —26.6 | —30.3 
Rhode Island... 8,904 | +12.0| —6.1 31,770 | +15.7| —12.9 
nn Bs aaah 1,885 | +23.7 | —36.9 6, +65.6 | —56.7 
on II: 
ew York______. 143,979 | —19.1 | —5.2| 641,547 | +14.0]) —20.9 
Region III: 
Delaware... __.. 3,696 |+132.7| —47 9, 522 | +69.9| —12.8 
New Jersey_____- 63, 246 | +18.3 | +38.0 | 269,817 | +29.8] +28.6 
Pennsylvania... 47, 857 | +10.3| —4.0 +10.2 | —23.3 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col__. 3,047 |+116.7 | —18.1 16, 392 | +17.2| —37.4 
Maryland_______ 7, 436 4.6 | +41.2 41, 844 | +15.7| —17.9 
North Carolina_- 23, 565 |+104.6 | +33.8 8: +26.1 +5.6 
_ aaa 4,321 | ~11.9] +44 37,762 | +31.3 | —18.7 
net vue 6,631 | +54.4| —7.4] 27,237) 433.5) —344 
ion V: 
entucky....__. 11,879 | +70.5 |+-102.4 23,842 | +47.9| —14.8 
Michigan... _.__ 95,925 | —50.1 |4+202.0 | 394,421 | +59.5 | +212.7 
oo ._  E 48,353 | +19.4 | +19.7 | 238,959| +59.1) —9.9 
Region VI 
See 83,359 | +15.4| —5.9 | 203,115 | +110] —I112 
Indiana. -_-_- 31,307 | +79.4 | +92.5| 139, +76.0 | +50.0 
Wisconsin... ___. 215,660 |?—24.9 |2—20.1 82,774 | +35.4) +21.2 
Region VII: 
Alabama ........ 12, 242 | +97.9 | +15.1 55,535 | +19.1 —13.9 
Florida._........ 13, 636 22.7 | +57.8 61, 066 | +26.0| +28.8 
ae 12, 544 | +41.4 +5.4 83,763 | +18.8| +62.6 
M ippi.__ 10,001 | +76.4 | +28.2 37,409 | +31.4) +15.5 
South Carolina - — +100. ; ary ; 50, 567 TH : 
ennessee. ___... » +65. 182 
Region VIII: ™ 
SE ae 16, 276 | +83.0 | —11.2 51,885 |+106.5 | —29.4 
Minnesota__..._- 27,841 | +49.0 | —10.1 | 102,015 | +70.4 | —27.0 
Nebraska___. .._- 7, +54.9) —1.0 24,966 | +98.0 | —19.8 
North Dakota... 2,588 |+117.8 | —12.1 8,903 | +88.1 |) —26.2 
South Dakota... 878 | —7.7| —3.1 6,060 | +35.1 | —31.8 
Region IX: 
Arkansas_....... 5,966 | +25.2 | —34.4 23,187 | +17.5 | —47.9 
I ctantcictatiaenss 8,110 |+104.7 | —8.2 35, 349 | +42.0 —6.7 
Missouri. _._.... 25, 607 | +97.6 | +20.0 110, 229 | +23.1 —5.0 
Oklahoma... __. 11, 646 |4+145.5 | —2.5 34,462 | +40.8 | —25.1 
Region X: 
Louisiana - - __... 19, 243 |4+-103.7 | +57.7 | 100,566 | +21.2| +20.9 
New Mexico_._.. 2,994 |+149.3 | +28.1 11, 202 | +62.4| —26.5 
Texas__... 26, 200 | +33.8 +.2 | 105,260} +15.0; —18.9 
Region XI: 
pO 3,848 | +40.4 | +43.9 9,381 | +247) —24.4 
Colorado. ......- 4,229 | +40.8 | —35.9 19,182 | +30.4| —50.8 
See 5,582 | +43.2 | —12.5 21,156 | +73.8 | —39.7 
Montana___.___- 5, 342 |4+122.3 | —14.8 28,287 | +61.4| —35.4 
aa 3,731 | +18.3 | +11.7 18, 103 | +26.0 —18.5 
ann TES 2,346 |+118.6 | —3.1 9,024 | +95.3 | —13.1 
on : 
alifornia ____. ..| 107,971 | +33.1 | +3.3 | 454,989 | +14.3]; —18.0 
Nevada... ...... 1,515 | +56.7 | —18.2 6,404 | +31.6 | —52.8 
Oregon. ......... 17, 233 | +10.7 7.3 48, 548 |+107.3 | —26.8 
Washington... 27, 436 | +16.8 | —13.0 76, 244 | +48.7 —27.3 
Territories: 
BE cient wien a ces] eae 3,046 | +71.4]) —11.3 
i iginndnaes 620 | +67.1 | —20.8 2,038 | +27.3) —30.4 























1 Excludes Alaska; data not reported. 
4 Excludesclaims for partial unemployment. 








of 1941. The same five Michigan cities in which 
the bulk of initial claims was concentrated reported 


Table 11.—Average weekly number of claimants receiv- 
ing benefits, number receiving first payments, and 
number exhausting benefit rights, by State, January 
1942 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 18, 1942] 














Claimants Claimants 
Claimants re- _ 
. receiving first | exhausting bene- 
ceiving benefits ' payments fit rights 
Social Security Board : = ‘ 
region and State a e a a e 
Average | ornare. —o centag 
weekly — Number a ange | Number ar ange 
number — — 
Decem- January January 
ber 1941 1941 1941 
CR 796, 600 | +52.3 |2413,743 (2+ 17.4 |2131, 832 | 2? —31.7 
I: 
Connecticut -___-- 7,038 | +27.9 5,300 | +27.9 954 —43.1 
SS 4,718 | +11.7 1,823 | +13.2 3 606 —62.7 
Massachusetts_.__} 30,354 | +11.6 | 14,687 | —15.7 4,668 | —41.8 
New Hampshire..| 2,657 | —20.7 1,083 | +13.2 3 370 —58.8 
Rhode Island___-- 6,122 | +15.6 3, 654 | +35. 2 1, 887 —17.1 
Vermont-_-__...-- 916 | +59.3 682 | —47.0 —65. 1 
Region II: 
New York_._____- 115, 486 | +48.1 46, 584 —3.7 | 329, 791 —38.3 
Region III: 
Delaware______--- 1,690 | +58.5 1,739 | +44.6 343 —41L.1 
New Jersey_.....- 49,287 | +44.8 | 29,842 | +36.7] 9,935 | +22.5 
“ ae jaan 41,827 | +40.4 | 28,405 | —20.9 —48.9 
mn IV: 
Dist. of Col__..__- 2,614 +6.7 1,063 |§—26.1 346 —44.7 
Maryland. -____-- 023 | +14.2 3,973 | +51.4 1, 939 —11.2 
North Carolina.__| 15,127 | +32.3 6,994 | +33.0 | 31,966 —15.8 
Veegmis........... 6,796 | +40.1 3, 350 —4.3 1, 413 —29.7 
West Virginia --- 5,545 | +53.7 3,259 | +46.4 3 604 —53.9 
Region V: 
Kentucky --__.__- 8, +47.1 4,449 | +67.4 3 885 —58.2 
Michigan________- 74, 678 |+-128.6 50, 737 |+271.6 4, 605 +.1 
RS 41,879 |+171.1 18, 845 | +24.0 | 34,365 —46.6 
Region VI 
SER: 66,615 | +83.4 | 34,783 | +60.9 8, 073 —33.5 
Indiana__________- 23, 4 +64. 6 i ate Se Se 
Wisconsin -______- 13, 320 76. 6 Bk MR St SS 
Region VII: 
Alabama... -._-- 8,918 | +15.1 2,520 | —19.1 962 —48.1 
weeren...........- 12,171 | +41.8 8,461 | +83.1 2, 508 +45. 1 
See 13, 269 | +45.5 5,653 | +73.4 | 321,724] —41.0 
Mississippi-______- , 946 | +57.7 3,116 | +12.4 |} 41,133 —10.8 
South Carolina.._| 6,507 | +22.0 3,617 | +58.4 |) 341,021 —11.0 
Tennessee .-______ 15, 688 | +50.8 7,309 | +42.7 | 32,253 —18.8 
Region VIII 
RT I , 668 | +94.1 5,426 | —27.6 1, 265 —8.9 
Minnesota.__.___- 15, 467 | +65.6 9,840 | —14.9 2, 489 —44.3 
Nebraska_.______- 3,421 | +76.8 2, 964 —1.9 505 —43.6 
North Dakota___- s +108. 0 966 | +12.9 3183 —44.5 
South Dakota_...| 1,105 | +76.0 535 | —21.1 3 206 +2.5 
egion IX: 
Arkansas____..._- 4,358 | +22.2 2,529 | —25.8 1, 346 —8.6 
Kamnsas_____.___.-. 5, 687 | +33.7 4,002 | +22.7 998 | —43.0 
Missouri__.-.____- 15,956 | +15.5 7,090 | —27.8 3, 362 —17.7 
oe ates 5, +43.7 3,630 | —23.7 1, 203 —52.6 
ion X: 
Louisiana __-..____ 16,751 | +32.9 7,331 | +26.1 5, 041 +10.7 
New Mexico__.__- 1,700 | +50.4 1,224; +8.0 213 | —59.8 
SERRE SE 15, 279 | +50.9 8, 846 +.6 4, 401 —11.2 
Region XI 
eeeeee...........- 1,725 | +20.0 1, 206 35. 5 611 | +22.4 
Colorado---_..__- 3, 382 | +50.1 1,756 | —48.7 683 | —41.8 
| RE 2, +112.3 2,113 —11 778 —49.5 
Montana._______- 3,739 | +57.4 2,871 | —30.3 3 406 —46.6 
NSP 3,420 | +24.3 1, 767 —3.9 3313 —65.8 
Wyoming_______- 1,076 | +77.6 828 | +11.7 382 —.3 
Region XII: 
California_-__.__- 82, 787 | +36.1 44,336 | +28.9 | 11,115 —24.5 
Nevada---._...__- +29.8 528 | —50.7 146 | —61.0 
Oregon. ...__..__- 3, 834 | +39.3 5,106 | —40.2 600 | +11.3 
Washington.-.____ 10, 143 | +46.8 6,306 | —34.7 1, 486 —53.4 
Territories: 
See. -...--..- 456 |+165.1 320 | +25.5 36 —34.5 
Hawaii-___......_. 350 | +41.7 295 +2.8 21 —84.1 


























1 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 
2 Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. for which data are not comparable. 


3 ey claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
provisions of State law. 
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the receipt of 70 percent of all of Michigan’s 
continued claims in January. 

Other important industrial States reporting sub. 
stantial increases over December in continued 
claims and benefit disbursements were Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and New Jersey. In each of 
these States payments were larger than in January 
1941, an indication of the nonseasonal character 
of much of their additional unemployment. The 
increases in claims and payments in the North 
Central, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Coast 
areas, on the other hand, were primarily seasonal, 
and in most of the States in these areas disburse- 
ments were smaller than in January 1941. 

After the December reversal of a 6-month 
downward trend, the number of weeks of all types 
of unemployment compensated rose again in 
January. Weeks compensated totaled 3.6 mil- 
lion, 41 percent above December as compared 
with a rise in the corresponding period last year of 
only 26 percent. Weeks of compensated unem- 
ployment were, however, 4.9 percent fewer than in 
January 1941. More than 90 percent of all com- 
pensated weeks in January were for total unem- 
ployment as against 89 percent in December; the 
remainder were for partial and part-total unem- 
ployment. The number of weeks of compensated 
partial unemployment, however, continued to 
increase in January, to 253,600. This 32-percent 


Chart 5.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in January 
1940-January 1942 
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Chart 6.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, July 1939-January 1942! 
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1 Data for 1939 represent number of recipients during midweek of month, 


rise over December reflected shortened work 
schedules in many plants under the stress of 
conversion to war production. 

As is usual following the initiation of new bene- 
fit years in January, the number of claimants 
receiving first payments increased sharply (62 per- 
cent) from December to a total of 414,000 (table 
11). The rise, greater than for the corresponding 
periods of the past 2 years, was due in part to the 
higher level of employment in seasonal work 
throughout 1941 which made more of the sepa- 
rated workers eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation. Claimants receiving the first payment 
in their benefit year were 17 percent more numer- 
ous than in January 1941 but were 6 percent fewer 
than in January 1940. 

Individuals exhausting their rights to further 
compensation payments during their benefit year 
totaled 132,000 in January, 32 percent fewer than 
last January and 42 percent fewer than in January 
1940. 

Status of funds.—Reflecting the continued ex- 
pansion of pay rolls in covered industries during 
the fourth quarter of 1941, collections deposited 
in State clearing accounts during January totaled 
$155 million, an increase of $25 million or 19 per- 
cent, over January 1941 (table 12). Funds avail- 
able for benefit payments at the end of January 
1942 totaled $2.6 billion, 4.5 percent above 
December and 38 percent above January 1941. 

In most States, collections tend to be distrib- 
uted over the 2 months following the pay-roll 
quarter for which tax contributions are due rather 
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than to be concentrated in the first ensuing month. 
Hence, collections in the first or second month 
following the end of a calendar quarter may 
fluctuate considerably as compared with the same 
month in preceding years, even though no unusual 
economic or administrative factors are present. 


State Amendments 


During January and February, bills relating to 
employment security were introduced in the legis- 
latures of 11 States. One or more of the proposed 
measures were enacted into law in 7 of the 11 
States—California, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, and Virginia. In all 
these States, however, except Kentucky and Michi- 
gan, the changes were relatively minor. 

California.—An amendment approved in Janu- 
ary provided for freezing benefit rights of members 
of the State Guard. 

Kentucky.—Two amendments were enacted in 
Kentucky during February. One provided for 
freezing benefit rights of persons in the military 
service of the United States. The other, effective 
July 1, 1942, made significant changes with respect 
to benefits, eligibility and disqualifications, con- 
tributions, and experience rating. The benefit 
formula was amended by shifting from 2 weeks to 
1 week the basis for measuring unemployment, 
and the benefit schedule was revised to provide 
weekly benefit amounts ranging from a minimum 
of $5 to a maximum of $16 in lieu of the former 
2-week benefit amounts which ranged from $8 to 
$30. 

The waiting period was reduced from 2 weeks 
to l week. Disqualification provisions were made 
slightly less severe with respect to discharge for 
misconduct, voluntary leaving, refusal of suitable 
work, and false statement to obtain benefits. 
Under the former provisions a minimum 2-week 
waiting period (in addition to the normal waiting 
period) was required, and a minimum 2-week 
reduction in benefit duration imposed. Under 
the new provisions this minimum has been reduced 
to 1 week in each instance. The maximum, how- 
ever, remains the same: 16 weeks, or eight 2-week 
periods as it is expressed under the old provision. 

The provision for employee contributions was 
repealed. Effective January 1, 1942, experience- 
rating provisions were amended to repeal the 3.7- 
percent penalty rate, leaving a maximum rate of 
2.7 percent. 
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Maine.—An amendment approved in January 
redefined employment office to include any office 
operated by the United States. This change was 
made as a result of the President’s Executive order 
nationalizing the United States Employment 
Service. 

Michigan.—By an amendment approved during 
the closing days of February, Michigan liberalized 
its benefit provisions. The new provisions, en- 
acted primarily to cope with the increase in unem- 
ployment resulting from the conversion of the 
automobile industry to a war-production basis, 
are to remain in effect only until May 31, 1943. 

The weekly benefit rate was increased from 4 
percent to 5 percent of wages in the quarter of 
highest earnings in the base period, the minimum 
weekly benefit amount from $7 to $10, and the 
maximum from $16 to $20. The weekly benefit 


amount, however, is not to exceed the average 
weekly wage earned during the high quarter. 
Maximum benefit duration was increased from 16 
to 20 weeks in the benefit year, and a minimum 
duration of 12 weeks was established. Benefit 
duration for workers required to undergo voca- 
tional retraining was extended from 16 to 29 
weeks. In addition, the waiting+ period was 
reduced from 2 weeks to 1 week. 

As an inducement to war-displaced workers to 
seek temporary employment on nearby farms, a 
new provision stipulates that remuneration earned 
by a farm laborer prior to May 31, 1943, on a farm 
in which he has no financial interest shall not 
affect a claimant’s status as unemployed and shall 
not be deducted from benefits. 

New Jersey.—A joint resolution memorializing 
the Congress to refuse to nationalize the unem- 


Table 12.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January 1942, and funds available for benefits as of 
January 31, 1942, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 24, 1942] 



































Collections deposited ! Collections deposited ! 
January 1942 Funds | January 1942 Funds 

Social ony — region —- oh Social ce —— region Roe for 
an te nefits 3 as o and State nefits ? asof 

Percentage Percentage 
Amount | change from | 282-31, 1942 Amount | change from | 79-31, 142 

January 1941 January 1941 

| 

NS Ae $154, 912, 157 4+19.1 ($2,637, 903,746 || Region VII—Continued. 

South Carolina. ___. $1, 050, 812 +127.5 $17, 215, 880 

m I: Tennessee... __- 1, 477, 639 +57.6 21, 614. 679 
Connectiont................- 3, 138, 382 —39.5 67, 162, 333 || Region VIII: 

ead inibachisaders iniena ards 1, 423, 460 +80. 6 8, 903, 218 RP a seine 469, 307 +34. 7 23, 518, 266 
Massachusetts--_-...........--. 5, 721, 393 +46. 8 113, 199, 987 EE 688, 028 +153. 3 28, 448, 806 
New Hampshire-----_-..---- 1, 584, 091 +66. 0 9, 647,010 Nebraska... __- ees Sas 571, 190 —9.5 10, 748, 756 

hode Island _..............- 2, 223, 666 +51.2 . 734, 384 North Dakota_............-. 174, 892 Q) 2, 545, 862 

— (“ass ESTES 350, 041 +2.7 4, 895, 738 South Dakota..............- 137, 264 —2.3 3, 776, 546 
Region II: Region IX: 

or che a cadiwicnieinend 25, 411, 068 +22. 6 308, 629, 997 Rr crpttnmnercanins 642, 111 +40.1 8, 902, 731 
Region III: Kansas__._.._. 924, 171 +9.5 17, 839, 842 

Se 553, 933 —1.5 9, 926, 356 Missouri 4, 677, 743 —2.4 81, 674, 513 

Ne ei sincn ep mene 7, 259, 522 +13.5 185, 810, 723 acd coli ninenininsnshsnstooagivibn 747, 044 +41.6 21, 800, 387 

Pennsylvania___....._.....-- 2, 833, 284 —23.9 210, 968, 982 || Region X: 

n IV: Nh Ss i wcieenenidictall 2, 582, 942 +19.3 22, 743, 993 
RE 773, 503 +28.0 25, 273. 309 ae 315, 988 +19.9 3. 605, 697 
 -« Sr 4, 338, 392 +36. 6 37, 547, 472 . aaa puidabichinginise 967, 005 (*) 66, 774, 416 
North Carolina.__.........-- 3, 796, 389 @) 37, 045, 149 || Region XI 

Oe QA oe et ERE Se 759, 784 —33.9 27, 428, 240 RE EE prea ne 361, 266 +29. 5 5, 093, 078 
West Virginia___.........._-- 812, 487 +24.0 28, 786, 014 i incntnsattdutnadens 1, 363 726 +136. 6 14, 423, 005 

nm V: OE 275, 860 +11.2 3, 670, 860 
eae 2, 508, 440 +58. 5 43, 175, 474 Montana. ...-...-- 525, 602 —3.1 6, 316, 153 
SE iinictinceseduwimions a 17, 532, 255 +24.9 136, 947, 832 ee 937, 018 +29. 1 6, 437, 969 
a 7, 806, 369 +81. 5 233, 060, 311 Wyoming... .--- 231, 132 +4.1 2, 982, 580 

m VI: Region XII 
EIS) SIRES ey es 10, 358, 447 +2.1 254, 167, 248 EE aeereee 18, 305, 371 +10.2 213, 967, 942 

a ee 6, 292, 290 +9.8 71, 080, 668 Se 222, +23. 1 1, 665, 235 
a ik ceunbiancdanes $14, 535 —3.8 69, 373, 274 EL cate thintamoeiibanen 1, 433, 678 +12.3 17, 683, 875 

Region VII: Seer 4, 536, 748 +61.8 35, 494, 531 
eS SE Pa ra 1, 087, 356 —35.9 26, 403,061 || Territories: 
EE 997, 826 +131.0 15, 511. 388 Alaska... _- 61, 675 +8. 1 1, 873, 383 
ES EE Ae 1, 444, 330 +57.7 355, 050 Hawaii. - _-- 361, 313 —9.9 9, 284, 369 
RSLS to eee 1, 049, 128 +29. 1 6, 767, 174 














1 Represents contributions from emplo 


ers, plus such penalties and interest 


as are available for benefits, and Sentrivutions from employees. Adjusted 


for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. 
rent contribution rates, as a percent of taxable wages 
employers, 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, w 


Cur- 


are as follows: for 
here rate is 3.0 per- 





cent; for employees, 1.5 percent in Rhode Island, and 1.0 percent in Alabama, 
California, Kentucky, and New Jersey. Experience rating, resulting in 
modified contribution rates, became effective Jan. 1, 1938, in Wisconsin; 
Jan. 1, 1940, in Indiana, Nebraska, and South Dakota; Jan. 1, 1941, in Cali- 

Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, New eee, Texas, Vermont 
Virginia, and West Virginia; Apr. 1, 1941, in Alabama, Connecticut, and 
Hawaii; July 1, 1941, in Oregon; and Jan. 1, 1942, in Arizona, Colorado, 
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Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
and Wyoming. All States collect contributions on a quarterly basis, either 
wholly or in part, except West Virginia which collects on a monthly basis. 

2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account an 


benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account 
maintained in the U.S. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts 
reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

3 Excludes North Carolina, North Dakota, and Texas, because for these 
States contributions for the 2 periods compared relate to wages paid during 
different numbers of months. 
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soyment compensation program was adopted in 


New York—An amendment enacted during 
jmuary redefined the benefit year as the period 
fom June 1 through May 31. Formerly it con- 
isted of the period from April 1 through March 31. 
{ditional benefits not to exceed three times the 


weekly benefit amount are to be allowed for the 
transitional benefit year, April 1, 1941—-May 31, 
1942. 

Virginia.—An amendment enacted during Feb- 
ruary abolished the former three-member com- 
mission and provided for administration by a 
single commissioner. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance’ 


While railroad employment continued to de- 
dne in January, the upward trend in the receipt 
applications and claims which was marked in 
the preceding 2 months was reversed. The drop 
i employment was due to further seasonal reduc- 
jon in maintenance-of-way forces and a small 
decrease in the number of freight handlers after 
the holiday shipping season. The number of ap- 
plications for certificate of benefit rights was de- 
dining steadily through the month; while in the 
frst week receipts totaled about 4,900, some 800 
ss than in the preceding week, the number re- 
ceived in the last week was below 1,800 (table 1). 
The total for the 4 weeks ended January 30 was 
11,824 and the weekly average was 2,956, nearly 
% percent lower than the December average. 
(Claims receipts continued to increase in the first 
half of the month, but declined in the third and 
fourth weeks. Past experience suggests that this 
decrease may be expected to continue, with minor 


* Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


interruptions but at an accelerated rate, for the 
remaining 5 months of the benefit year. 

Although the number of claims dropped in the 
second half of January, the receipts for the 4-week 
period as a whole were highest for the current 
benefit year. The total was 76,823 and the weekly 
average was 19,206, nearly 45 percent above the 
December figure. January was the month with 
the highest weekly average of claims receipts also 
in 1940-41; the average then, however, was 39,753, 
or more than double the figure for January 1942. 

By January 30, 1942, 78,748 applications for 
certificate of benefit rights based on 1940 wages 
had been received and 77,775 adjudicated. A 
total of 76,515 applicants were held qualified for 
benefits, and 1,260 were ruled ineligible because 
base-year wages were less than $150. 

Jn the January period, original processing was 
completed on 76,383 claims, about the same as 
the number received. An additional 3,635 claims 
were adjudicated a second time; most of them 
were originally held invalid and were reviewed 
after receipt of the delayed application for em- 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights and claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-42 and 1940-41 


















































1941-42 1940-41 
Period anus Benefit payments a Benefit payments 
pplica- ’ on pplica- 
tions Claims tions Claims 
Number Amount Number Amount 
July-January-.-. 178, 748 306, 288 2 257, 767 | 2 $5, 100, 213 1 157, 804 824, 787 2 607,051 | 2 $10, 226,609 
a 11, 824 76, 823 68, 587 1, 308, 366 11, 539 159, 011 157, 446 3, 018, 596 
ist week _. 4, 903 18, 953 16, 723 325, 747 4, 707 40, 918 42, 271 808, 461 
2, 860 20, 871 18, 213 325, 019 833 42, 951 40, 694 775, 822 
ss | RRS 2, 309 18, 413 16, 898 325, 144 2, 211 35, 37, 015 704, 976 
® peek. sacak seas 1, 752 18, 586 16, 753 327, 456 1, 788 39, 179 37, 466 729, 337 
averages 

uly it a anne 3, 838 6, 464 4, 683 83, 843 8, 788 22, 950 11, 092 159, 643 
ee eer 1,315 7,499 6, 175 129, 947 4, 138 24, 240 15, 240 222, 651 
September 986 7, 220 6, 413 140, 457 2, 809 22,721 16, 584 247, 928 
ea el cesmeneamanielpnbiae 1, 194 7, 378 6, 391 138, 776 2, 813 19, 596 14, 190 210, 388 
SSA AAA SRR IY AEE" 2, 659 8,7 7, 280 152, 363 7, 622 23, 298 11, 483 173, 494 
SFE ES EI Sea see, Sa 4, 504 13, 267 11, 180 204, 195 6, 157 34, 401 30, 037 556, 150 
RE eR EER RS AIIM ARIES 4 2 2, 956 19, 206 17, 147 325, 842 2, 885 39, 753 39, 362 754, 649 





j  __— some applications received in June for benefit year beginning in 
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2 Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
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ployment. Of the total number processed, 68,587 
or 86 percent were certified for benefit payment. 
On 453 claims with exactly 7 days of unem- 
ployment, waiting-period credit only was 
allowed. 

Benefits certified in the 4 January weeks 
amounted to $1.3 million, of which all but $1,800 
applied to claims for the current benefit year. 
The remainder was certified on 73 claims for the 
first benefit year under the amended act and on 
20 claims under the provisions of the original act. 
Certifications for the current benefit year were 
made on 52,982 claims for subsequent registration 
periods and on 15,512 initial claims on which 
waiting-period credit was also allowed (table 2). 
The proportion of initial certifications declined 
from 30 percent in December to 23 percent in 
January. This decline, consistent with the large 
decrease in applications, explains the fact that 
the amount of benefits in January showed a pro- 
portionately greater increase than did the number 
of benefit claims; initial certifications are made 
for smaller benefit amounts because the number 
of noncompensable days of unemployment is 
larger than in subsequent claims. 

The average benefit for initial certifications, 
with a possible maximum of 7 compensable days, 
was $14.06, about 2 percent lower than in Decem- 
ber. The change is due to a marked drop in the 
average number of days of unemployment regis- 


tered on the claim, the effect of which was offset 
in large part by a 9-percent increase in the average 
daily benefit rate. These movements suggest 
considerable reduction among initial claimants 
in the proportion of track laborers, whose daily 
benefit rates are low and whose unemployment js 
continuous over the registration period. 

The average benefit for subsequent certifi. 
cations, with a maximum of 10 compensable days, 
was $20.45, about 3 percent higher than jp 
December. This change resulted from a moderate 
decline in the average daily benefit rate and 
larger increase in the average number of days of 
unemployment; both of these movements prob. 
ably reflected an increase in the proportion of 
subsequent certifications for track laborers. 

In the January period 15,728 new benefit 
accounts were established and 1,091 accounts 
were terminated by a final certification for bene- 
ficiaries who exhausted benefit rights for the 
current year. The weekly rate of terminations 
in January was much lower than in December, 
the first complete month in which exhaustion of 
benefit rights was possible. The number of ac- 
counts for the current benefit year still open at 
the end of January was 56,446. 


Employment Service 


Employment service operations declined in 
January from the high December level. In the 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days in benefit year 1941-42, by specified period, July 1941l-January 1942 ' 





























Certifications with | Certifications with 8-13 days | Certifications with 5-7 days 
All certifications 14 days of unem- of unemployment of unemployment 
ployment 
Type of —— and ‘ | i ‘ 
verage verage verage 
Average | Average | number ~ Average ~ _ | Average | number oo Average | number 
Number | benefit daily ofcom- | cortifi- daily certifi- daily of com- | cortifi- daily | of com- 
payment| benefit = entions benefit cations benefit = eations benefit — 
Certifications for first regis- | 
tration period: ? | 
July 19-Aug. 1, 1941_..___- 8, 989 $15. 94 $2. 64 6. 03 68.7 $2. 64 | 31.3 $2. 65 | eae Serene 
7 ees 5, 877 14. 24 2. 55 5. 57 60. 4 2. 56 | 39.6 2. 53 | SS SERS -= 
A 30-Sept. 26. .......-- 3, 465 14. 45 2. 58 5. 60 58.3 2. 57 41.7 2. 61 PE Di naiaiinws 
Sept. 27—Oct. 31____.-..--- 4, 149 14. 48 2. 54 5. 69 61.9 2. 56 38. 1 2. 51 3. 55 |. 
4 5, 042 13. 90 2.35 5.92 67.4 2.34 32.6 2. 36 |, | ees 
Nov. 29-Jan. 2, 1942... ___- 16, 488 14.39 2.35 6.13 72.5 2.34 27.5 2. 40 |! SE 
| Sr ae 15, 512 14. 06 2. 57 5.47 61.3 2. 51 38.7 | 2.79 7 | a eee” 
Certifications for subsequent 
tration periods: 3 
uly 19-Aug. 1, 1941_.___-- 1, 421 22. 55 2.44 9. 26 80.7 2. 45 15.4 2.32 7.10 3.9 $2. 32 2.2 
iicbhannnskook 18, 156 23. 36 2. 66 8.79 71.8 2. 69 22.0 2. 53 6.79 6.2 2. 50 1.0 
Aug. 30-Sept. 26.....-..-.- 21, 671 22. 91 2. 64 8. 66 69.6 2. 68 22.9 2. 52 6. 69 7.5 2.49 2.0 
Sept. 27-Oct. 31........--- 27, 617 22. 82 2. 64 8. 63 67.6 2. 68 25. 2 2. 53 6.81 , 2. 55 201 
Sf A ee 23, 941 22. 44 2. 60 8. 63 68.3 2. 62 24.5 2. 52 6.73 ye 2. 55 21 
Nov. 29-Jan. 2, 1942._____-. 39, 335 19. 89 2.42 8. 26 62.5 2. 38 26.3 2. 46 6. 65 11.2 2. 69 2.35 
PI tk iol ea iistinen sie 52, 982 20. 45 2.35 8.70 69.7 2. 34 23.5 2.39 6.74 6.8 2. 54 2.11 
































1 Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and 
average benefit per certification. 
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2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration 
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4 January weeks, notifications were received of 
4,533 openings, of which 2,514 were with railroad 
mployers. At the same time 3,950 previously 

rted openings were canceled because qualified 

nnel could not be located. More than 
4200 workers were referred to available vacancies 
snd 2,474 were placed, about 90 percent of them 
yith railroad employers. Included in this total 


gre 505 placements made through cooperation with 
| the United States Employment Service and the 


Division of Reemployment and Training of the 
Work Projects Administration. January place- 
ments averaged about 620 a week, as compared 
with 1,250 in December. 

The jobs filled through the facilities of the em- 
ployment service were mainly in occupations re- 
quiring relatively little skill. Some 670 place- 
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ments were classified as track laborers, including 
snow shovelers; another 650 were freight, express, 
and mail handlers; and 390 more were other 
laborers, both in and out of the railroad industry. 
Virtually all the 900 placements in jobs expected 
to last less than a month belonged to these groups. 
As in previous months, hiring of patrolmen and 
guards continued at an accelerated rate and re- 
sulted in the placement of nearly 170 persons. 
Indicative perhaps of local shortages was the 
placement of some 220 people in the junior train 
and engine occupations, mostly switchmen and 
brakemen, and of more than 100 mechanics and 
helpers in railroad shops or outside the railroad 
industry. The remaining placements were in a 
large array of occupations, but most of them were 
in clerical jobs. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE ¢ ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force, January 1942 


Monthly benefits in force at the end of January 
totaled 503,000, a net increase of 19,400 over the 
number in force at the end of the preceding month 
(table 1). Because of the large number of primary 
benefits awarded early in 1940, which represented 
a backlog of retirements prior to 1940, and because 
of the favorable employment opportunities for 
older workers, the ratio of primary benefits to all 
benefits in force at the end of each month has 
declined steadily since the first of 1940. At the 
end of January 1942 primary benefits in force 
constituted 47.6 percent of the total as compared 
with 47.8 percent at the end of the previous month 
and 51.7 percent as of January 1941. For some 
time, the distribution of the increase in monthly 
benefits in force by type of benefit has been 
relatively stable; only widow’s benefits have 


Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
by type of benefit and payment status, January 31, 




















1942 
[Corrected to Feb. 7, 1942] 
Payment status 
Type of benefit Conditional 
— Current | Deferred =< 
Suspen- | Frozen 
sions | benefits 
NT eo derail $22. 71 $22. 72 $21. 93 $21. 50 
|, ieee eR: 12.10 12.11 11.90 11. 33 13.8 
SSS 12. 16 12.19 10. 87 11. 26 12.02 
. .  , SES 20. 24 20. 20 23. 59 22. 24 23.06 
Widow’s current. - ---- 19. 48 19. 51 18. 45 19. 59 18.65 
EP 12. 97 12. 97 12. 33 11. 80 0 














1 See footnotes to table 1. 


constituted a steadily growing proportion of the 
total increase. 

Monthly benefits in conditional-payment status 
continued to decline as a percentage of all benefits 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force! in each payment status’ and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, January 1942 


{Current month’s data corrected to Feb. 7, 1942] 























. . , R Widow’s . 
Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action | 
Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber oe ber Amount 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1941____| 483, 579\$8, 785, 838) 231, 310/$5, 247, 742) 63, 873/$771, 989) 123, 164/$1, 496,965) 15, 162/$307,029) 48, erelenee, 270 1,904) $25,843 
Current-payment status__| 433,722) 7,815,332) 199, 966) 4,539,336) 57,060) 690,782| 117,410) 1,431,504) 14,963) 302,481) 42,339) 825, 502 1,984) 25,727 
Deferred-payment status_ 3, 554 69, 078 2, 615 56, 570 498, 5, 723 229 2,414 115 2, 716 89 i, 8 Ww 
Conditional-payment sta- 
a 46, 303 901,428; 28,729 651, 836 6,315| 75, 484 5, 525 63, 047 4 1, 832 5, 648) 109, 200 2 » 
Suspensions 3________. 32, 797 607,152) 20, 238 432, 362 4,158) 46,732) 4,422 49, 888 51 1, 100 3,926) 77, 050 2 20 
Frozen benefits ‘4.._....| 13, 506 204,276; 8,491 219, 474 2, 157| 28,752 1, 103 13, 159 33 732 1,722} 32, 159 0 0 
Actions during January 1942: 
Benefits awarded__..____- 23,296} 421,341) 9,752) 227,918) 3,158} 38,900) 6,518 79,428; 1,156) 23,103) 2,605) 50, 586 107 1,406 
Entitlements terminated § 3, 829 67,930; 1,411 32, 990 611 7,472 1, 107 14, 046 69 1, 331 607; 11,779 Ps 312 
Net adjustments *_______- —59 -ll 414 —5 23 —39 225 0 1 —4 -6 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1942____. 502, 987| 9, 140, 174) 239, 640) 5,443,084) 66,415) 803,440) 128, 536) 1, 562,572) 16,249) 328,802; 50,070) 975,345 2,077| 26,931 
Current-payment status__| 452,819] 8, 162, 445| 208, 4, 735, 686| 59,630) 722,187) 122,599) 1,494,939) 16,057) 324,363) 44,007) 858,473} 2,066) 26,797 
Deferred-payment status_| 4,352 85, 364) 3,135 68, 743 640) 7,613 280 3, 044 105; 2,477 183} 3,376 9 1 
Conditional-payment sta- 
latices einai 45,816) 892,365) 28,045) 638,655) 6,145) 73,640) 65,657 64, 589 87| 1,962} 5,880) 113, 496 2 B 
Suspensions #____..__. 32, 305 599,588; 19,632) 422,062) 4,041) 45,804 4, 507 50, 770 54 1, 201 4,069) 79,728 2 B 
benefits 4... 13, 511 292, 777 8, 413 216, 593 2,104) 27, 836 1, 150 13, 819 33 761 1,811) 33,768 0 0 



































1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
— in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 6) and terminations 
= one tm 5), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were 

yable. 

2 fit in ped og gow status is subject to no deduction from current 
month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is tess than cur- 
rent month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month's benefit; benefit 
in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire benefit for 
current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

* Represents benefits which have previously been in current or deferred- 
payment status. 

‘ Represents benefits which have never been in current or deferred-pay- 


it status. 
45 Terminations may be for following reasons: prim benefit—benefi- 
ciary’s death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, 
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or entitlement of beneficiary to equal or larper primary benefit; child’s ben- 
efit—beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; 
widow's benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or 
larger primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remat- 
riage, entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or 
termination of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s benefit—benef- 
<esy’s death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly 

nefit. 

¢ Adjustments in amount of monaniy benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing 
beneficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) of the 1939 amendments 
are effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary 
when minimum provision of sec. 203 (b) consequently becomes effective: 
or in number or amount may also result from actions not otherwise 
¢c ied. 
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in force and, for the first time, they also declined 
in absolute numbers. 

The average amount of each type of benefit in 
current-payment status at the end of January 
(table 2) was about the same as at the end of 


December. 


Table 3.—Amount of 


monthly 


Payments Certified 


Total certifications for the year 1941 amounted 
to $93.9 million (table 3) and exceeded the 1940 


total by $53.3 million. 


Monthly benefit certifica- 
tions, which rose from $28.9 to $80.6 million, 
accounted for the larger part of the increase. 


benefits and lump-sum death payments certified, by type of payment and State, 
January-December 1941 



































[In thousands] 
Monthly benefits ? Lump-sum death payments 
Social ney 5 a region | Grand total mean genet 
an a! , ’ , Widow’s * Under 1939 | Under 1935 
Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s current Parent’s amendments? act 4 
a 
Totel.....nnc.------00.5 9S 5 $80, 595 5 $47, 058 | 5 $7, 042 5 $14, 645 5 $2, 740 5 $8, 837 § $273 $13, 148 $180 
n I: 
Connecticut__........-- . 1, 906 1, 601 887 157 280 97 175 5 301 4 
awe it specnamiin 720 639 405 66 87 26 53 2 80 1 
Massachusetts... ....-- 4, 982 4, 352 2, 719 469 597 184 372 ll 621 9g 
New Hampshire... _..- .. 577 524 346 57 68 19 33 1 52 1 
Rhode Island_ -. - 3 831 725 460 82 90 38 52 3 104 2 
306 277 170 27 42 10 2B ® B 1 
Region II: 
New York... 13, 718 11, 765 7,314 1, 109 1, 695 430 1, 183 34 1,928 25 
Region III: 
Delaware ibuihueee 227 192 122 19 27 q 14 1 34 1 
RR 4, 443 3, 780 2, 278 372 571 170 377 12 654 q 
Pennsylvania. _......-.-- 10, 142 8, 813 5, 059 804 1, 622 314 984 30 1, 309 20 
District of Columbia. -- -- 416 332 182 24 67 13 46 () 83 1 
as 1, 344 1, 103 624 87 211 50 125 6 238 3 
North Carolina 1, 304 1, 116 550 69 329 20 143 5 186 2 
in dinaidie 1, 229 1, 033 500 62 286 26 153 6 193 3 
wen, Virginia---- 1, 410 1, 261 583 82 383 27 182 4 147 2 
ion V: 
Kentucky..--.-.-.. 1,319 1, 151 592 84 298 27 145 5 166 2 
Michigan - - . .---- 3, 876 3, 230 1, 618 265 772 118 447 10 638 8 
ag a 6, 314 5, 438 3, 179 523 O4y 210 562 15 863 13 
n 
Illinois 6, 946 5, 794 3, 410 493 1,019 184 666 22 1, 137 15 
Indiana. _------ 2, 576 2, 230 , 302 206 408 68 239 7 341 5 
Wisconsin 2, 181 1, 923 1,154 205 292 74 193 5 254 4 
Region VII: 
Alabama. 1, 158 1,016 534 61 259 13 144 5 140 2 
Florida___-.-- OE RE 1, 167 1,017 626 83 Ist 22 99 3 149 1 
r-.----- RIO ee 1, 096 913 452 55 260 19 122 5 181 2 
Mississippi. . - - 405 348 172 18 95 8 52 3 56 1 
South Carolina._._____- 653 549 253 31 170 ll 80 4 103 1 
1, 129 963 502 61 248 2B 124 5 164 2 
Region VIII: 
1,170 1,041 639 111 162 30 96 3 127 2 
Minnesota... _- 1, 40 1, 353 836 126 213 42 134 2 184 3 
Nebraska... ....-- 483, 426 263 39 71 ll 41 1 56 1 
North Dakota_____. 113 94 53 6 21 2 12 (*) 19 8 
South Dakota___._- 152 130 73 14 22 3 13 (*) 22 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 498 434 228 30 102 9 63 2 63 1 
itd tnmecacebacon 779 687 427 61 107 25 65 2 91 1 
Missouri... _. OS 2, 189 1, 840 1, 120 163 296 70 183 8 344 5 
Oklahoma..........._-. 718 626 304 36 163 14 108 1 91 1 
Region X: 
Louisiana... tindaaie 886 741 370 44 187 21 115 4 143 2 
New Mexico... ..-- 134 120 58 6 34 2 20 (®) 14 ® 
eR 2, 328 1, 955 995 115 494 38 306 7 368 5 
Region XI: 
Arizona.......- 224 197 102 12 bey 2 27 ( 27 (®) 
Colorado. 684 596 370 47 98 16 64 1 87 1 
Idaho. ___- 222 197 109 14 45 3 25 1 25 ® 
Montana. 287 242 137 17 48 ll 23 1 44 1 
| 331 297 139 20 79 7 51 1 33 1 
Wyoming 117 105 54 4 28 2 17 0 12 ® 
Region XII: 
California ___- 5, 953 5, 061 3, 285 415 733 156 452 20 881 ll 
ss ER 61 47 24 1 14 1 7 ® 14 ® 
Oregon.___..___. R44 740 482 69 99 25 62 3 102 2 
neton 1, 541 1,319 858 113 184 38 121 5 219 3 
Alaska........ . 16 10 ® 4 ® 2 (*) 6 
Hawaii__.....___. - 218 200 108 5 63 1 23 (®) 18 
Foreign .._..... , 54 46 16 3 15 1 9 2 8 





























' Distribution by State estimated. Because of method of estimating lump- 
sum certifications, and because cases included in certifications during year 
are not identical with cases included in awards, lum 


4 Distribution by type partly estimated. 
* Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
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um certifications for 
some States exceed amount of lump-sum awards (table 6). 


which no earetver could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 


worker d 


4 Payable with res 
5 Includes retroactive payments. 


¢ Less than 


$500. 


t to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 








Lump-sum certifications under the 1939 amend- 
ments increased $4.2 million over the 1940 figure 
and totaled $13.1 million. Lump-sum payments 
under the 1935 act declined from $2.8 million in 
1940 to $180,000 in 1941. By the end of 1942, it 
is expected that practically all such payments will 
have been made. 

Because of the repetitive nature of monthly 
benefit certifications, the total amount certified in 
a given period greatly exceeds the total amount of 
monthly benefits awarded in the same period. 
Lump-sum certifications (though not repetitive) 
also differ in amount from lump sums awarded in 
the same period, because the latter figures are 
unadjusted for deductions required under sections 
203 and 907 of the amended act; on the other 
hand, certifications reflect these deductions. Fur- 
thermore, differences between these types of data 
on lump-sum payments may result from the lag 
between the date of award and the date of cer- 
tification. 

During the month of January, monthly benefits 
totaling $8.6 million were certified for payment to 
459,000 individual beneficiaries (table 4), an 
increase of 18,600 over the number for whom 
monthly benefit payments were certified in De- 
cember. Lump-sum payments of $1.3 million 
were certified under the 1939 amendments for 
payment to 11,000 individuals. These payments 
were based upon the wages of 8,800 insured 
workers, 


Table 4.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments certified, by type of payment, January 1942 
































| Percentage distribu- 
* tion 
Number of } 
Type of payment beneficiar- om 
ies | , Beneficiar 
ies Amount 
Monthly benefits ?____._.-- 458, 593 |3$8, 638, 210 100.0 100.0 
A ee 212, 252 4, 946, 552 46.3 57.2 
Supplementary - ------- 75, 391 929, 144 16.4 10.8 
ae 60, £90 758, 786 13.2 8.8 
Child’s___. 14, 801 170, 358 3.2 2.0 
Survivor’s-........---.- 170,950 | 2,762,514 37.3 32.0 
ee e.......-..- 15, 788 346, 969 3.4 4.0 
Widow’s current. 44, 552 948, 386 9.7 11.0 
 ) aes 108, 542 1, 436, 797 23.7 16.6 
Parent’s_-_...._-_-- 068 30, 362 -5 .4 
Sangp ee Gat peyments 49,050 | 1,266,809 |............ ee en 
nder 1939 amend- 
ES 8, 832 8" eae ea 
Under 1935 act *.______- 227 |. | Rees ara 





1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after certification 

3 Distribution by type of benefit partly estimated. 

3 Includes retroactive payments. 

4 Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 


§ Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 

* Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 
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Monthly Benefits for Which Payment Was 
Withheld as of December 31, 1941 

Of the 484,000 monthly benefits in force at the 
end of December, a total of 49,900 monthly bene- 
fits of all types were in conditional or deferred- 
payment status, either because deductions from 
such benefits were required by sections 203 or 907 
of the amended act or because the Board had not 
been able to determine the proper payee (table 5), 

In a case where two or more conditions which 
require deductions are reported for the same period 
or for consecutive periods, only one reason for the 
deductions is recorded for statistical purposes, 
The choice of the condition to be recorded jis 
governed by an assigned order of precedence as 
indicated by the order in which the reasons are 
listed in table 5. Because of this method of 
recording, some causes for deduction are under- 
represented in the total. The extent of such 
understatements, however, is generally very small. 

In 45,800 cases, 92 percent of all cases in which 
the benefits were in conditional or deferred-pay- 
ment status on December 31, payments were being 
withheld because of the employment of either the 
beneficiary or the worker on whose wages the bene- 
fit was based. Of these 45,800 cases, 30,400 (66 
percent) represented primary benefits, and 7,800 
(17 percent) represented wife’s and child’s benefits 
from which deductions were being made because 
of employment of the primary beneficiary. 

It is usually advantageous for an eligible worker 
whose employment is intermittent to apply for 
any benefits to which he may be entitled on the 
basis of his previous wages, in order to receive 
benefits for the months in which he does not work. 
Table 5 indicates that 20,000 primary benefits 
were in suspension status because of reported 
current employment, and 1,800 were in deferred- 
payment status because the beneficiary had been 
employed in some past period for which benefits 
had been paid. 

An eligible worker who is regularly engaged in 
covered employment but whose current average 
wage is less than the average monthly wage as 
computed on the basis of his previous earnings 
generally finds it advantageous to file an applica- 
tion for primary benefits in order to freeze, at the 
higher level, the average monthly wage on which 
his benefits will be based when he leaves covered 
employment. The 8,500 primary benefits in 
frozen status include cases of this kind and others 
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a ae ee 


in which the worker anticipates an early decline a considerable proportion of this group will 
in his earnings. Frozen benefits are not, of course, eventually leave covered employment and receive 
a measure of the number of wage earners eligible —_— primary benefits. 
for retirement benefits who have not withdrawn Of the remaining 7,600 benefits from which 
from employment. It is estimated that as of the deductions were being made because of employ- 
end of 1941 about half a million other workers ment of the beneficiary, the majority were widow’s 
eligible for primary benefits had not filed claims _—_ current benefits. Young widows frequently apply 
for retirement benefits. It may be expected that for the benefits to which they may become en- 





Table 5.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force in conditional or deferred-payment status,' by type of 
benefit, and reason for withholding payment, December 31, 1941 


[Corrected to Jan. 20, 1942] 




































































































































































| Total — Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Reason for withholding | | | 
, , 2 " Jum- a * “ 
payment — Amount —_ ee 1 Amount — Amount —_ Amount 4 3 Amount — Amount 
Pi 
———<—<———— | wae niestesineasiieleenesennheiatmemcniaaisal 
| All benefits 
ee — T 
ae oe | 49, 857 — 31, 344 |$708, 406 | 6, 813 | $81, 207 5, 754 | $65, 461 199 | $4,548 | 5,737 |$110, 768 10 $116 
Failure to attend {school 
regularly... : 2, 023 _ 4 | ‘ wets caudate 2, 023 yh ee Cerne bees HSE Ce 
Employment of beneficiary 37, 952 | 814, 879 | 30,400 | 683, 338 04 942 1,913 23, 169 78 1, 731 5, 464 | 105, 667 3 32 
Employment of primary | 
beneficiary - -. 7, 801 DRE Riv cndch dn bodadns 6, 545 77, 765 1, 256 > Si eee Meee Sas SE ee ae 
Failure to have care of an 
entitled child. - | 197 4 aa Se eee: ee eee Re PRE 197 ef eS eee 
Previous payment of lump- | | 
sum attainment claim. | 1,000 25, 855 761 21, 360 | 126 1,972 25 360 84 2, 108 1 19 36 
Payee not determined. - ____- 397 | , 776 28 652 | s 105 351 3, 803 2 35 8 181 0 0 
All other ae 487 | 7, 339 155 3, 056 40 | 423 186 1, 879 35 674 67 1, 259 4 48 
Deferred-payment status 
) 
; ei umes —— pe Eki i 
Total. sissies 3, 554 $60, 078 | 2,615 | $56,570 | 498 | $5,723 229 | $2,414 115 | $2,716 89 | $1,559 8 $96 
Failure to attend school | 
regularly... . ; 2 28 osen 2 | en cee Repo LSE Ee 
Employment of beneficiary 1,959 | 36,714| 1,827 | 34,681 | 7 50 49 636 1 30 74 1, 305 1 12 
Employment of primary | 
beneficiary __. 462 4, 620 Pema can | 361 3, 666 101 ee en Senna Serene, Ue mee 
Failure to have care of an | 
entitled child _. 2 ei... PERE Saree Napenees Names Hera) LP 2 YY eee FSS 
Previous payment of lump- | 
sum attainment claim 1,000 | 25, 855 761 | 21, 360 | 126 1, 972 25 360 S4 2, 108 1 19 3 36 
All other........- | 129 1,815 27 | 529 4 35 52 436 30 578 12 189 4 48 
|! -— —-—— |--—__ 
Conditional-payment status—suspensions 
Total 32, 795 |$607, 108 | 20, 236 | $432, 318 ais | 4,158 | $46,732 | 4,422 | $49, 888 51 $1,100 | 3,926 | $77,050 2 f $20 
Failure to attend school| | 
regularly a A a ee ee WS OA 2 eee Mees Peers Mey ee 
Employment of beneficiary | 25, 407 | 521, 747 | 20,084 | 429, 261 | 653 | 1,532 | 18, 400 44 969 | 3,682 | 72,444 2 20 
Employment of primary | 8 
beneficiary - | 4,904 | 54,386 |... TRE 4,052 | 45, 606 a}. 5 ee eee Meme) Meer aie Sees 
| Failure to have care of an | 
entitled child | 187] 3,470]... Eom gee" B RMEwe pees te! 6S 4 ee ee 
Payee not determined______- 396 4, 766 28 652 | s 105 350 3, 793 2 35 s 181 0 0 
All other... P : 342 | 5,192 124) 2,405 | 35 368 129} 1,368 5 96 49 955 0 0 
cS ae ew: \ ey Po 
j | Conditional-payment status—frozen benefits 
eS yarn ; 2 
Total --| 13, 508 |$294,320 | 8, 493 |$219, 518 | 2,157 | $28,752 | 1, 103 $13, 150 | 33 $732 | 1,722 | $32, 159 0 BO 
} } —|-— 
| Failure to attend school | | 
\ regularly - 462} 5,341 |_.-.- = acececfeceen----] OR | 8901 |... 225- been eee 
Employment of beneficiary 10, 586 | 256,418 | 8,489 | 219, 306 24 239 332 4, 133 33 732 | 1,708; 31,918 0 0 
} Employment of primary 
beneficiary - - 2,435 | 32,003 |...._-- ececccsel £2 ae Si 800 1........).....n01.. 2a eee 
Failure to have care of an | 
entitled child. ___. oi 8 I Gees eee“ Pcarben! 2 Eo. Spee Geis: ME Fo py RN SF a ee 
| Payee not determined. - ees 1 10 0 0 0 0 i 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 
i 16 332 4 122 1 20 5 75 0 0 6 115 0 0 
l 
3 ' See footnotes 2, 3, and 4 to table 1. reason ‘“‘payee not determined.’”’ Where more than 1 reason applies, case 
? As provided under secs. 203 and 907 of the amended act, except for the classified under first listed reason. 
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titled in order to receive payments for months in 

which they do not work, though they may never- 
theless intend to seek regular employment. As 
of December 31 there were 1,700 cases in which 
individuals entitled to widow’s current benefits 
were not yet receiving payments because they 
had been continuously engaged in covered em- 
ployment since the month of entitlement. 

Some 1,900 child’s benefits were subject to 
deduction because the child was working in 
covered employment. In addition, 2,000 child’s 
benefits were subject to deduction because a child 
beneficiary between the ages of 16 and 18 was 
not regularly attending school, though such 
attendance was deemed feasible by the Board. 
In many instances these children were probably 
engaged in covered employment for wages of $15 
or more per month. 

Deductions are made from benefits under the 
amended act in all cases where a lump sum author- 
ized by the 1935 act has been paid to a worker 
upon attainment of age 65. Payments of all 
monthly benefits based on the wages of the worker 
are deferred until an amount equal to the lump- 
sum payment has been withheld. The relation- 
ship between the amount of the previous lump- 
sum payment and the monthly amount of bene- 
fits, and therefore the period during which benefits 
are deferred, varies according to the wages of the 
worker and to the type of monthly benefits pay- 
able. On the average, however, deductions from 
monthly benefits for previously paid lump sums 
are completed within a few months of the award. 
The longest periods of deferment generally arise 
with respect to widow’s benefits. In general, the 
number of benefits of all types in deferred-payment 
status because of a previous lump-sum payment 
has diminished. At the end of 1941 there were 
1,000 such cases. 

In 400 cases, payments were being withheld 
because the Board had been unable to determine 
the proper payee, although the beneficiary’s en- 
titlement to benefits had been established. In all 
but one instance, payments had been made but 
were temporarily discontinued until a new quali- 
fied payee could be determined. In general, 
payments were temporarily discontinued because 
of the death of the previous payee; for primary 
benefits, however, the chief reason was incompeten- 
cy of the beneficiary. Upon the Board’s determi- 
nation of the new payee, an amount equal to the 
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sum of the current month’s benefit and all benefits 
previously withheld for this reason will be certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. Of 
all the cases in which the proper payee had not 
been determined on December 31, 1941, 350 in. 
volved child’s benefits. 


State Distribution of Awards, 1941 


Monthly benefits amounting to $4.8 million 
were awarded to 269,000 beneficiaries in 194] 
(table 6). Eight States—California, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania—accounted for 57 percent 
of the total number awarded and 60 percent of the 
total amount. 

The average amount of all primary benefits 
awarded was $22.72, which is almost identical 
with the average for 1940. Averages for the 
individual States ranged from $17.94 in Arkansas 
to $24.53 in New Jersey; in 1940 the range was 
from $18.58 in Mississippi to $24.57 in New Jersey. 
For all except five States—Delaware, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Texas—the average 
primary benefit for 1941 was within one dollar of 
the corresponding average for the preceding year. 
In Delaware the average increased from $20.90 to 
$23.44. In the other four States there were 
declines ranging from $1.05 to $1.45. 

New Jersey had the highest average child’s 
benefit ($13.59) and widow’s current benefit 
($21.34). Arkansas had the lowest State aver- 
ages for both these types of benefits, $9.04 and 
$14.70, respectively. The highest average wife’s 
benefit was $12.99, for the District of Columbia, 
and the lowest, $9.56, for North Carolina. Con- 
necticut had the highest average widow’s benefit, 
$21.23, and Alabama the lowest, $16.70. The 
average parent’s benefit was highest in Oklahoma 
($16.33) and lowest in Delaware ($10.50). 


Changes in Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Procedure Occasioned by the War Program 


Obtaining proof of age, marriage, and relationship 
in wartime.—The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance has, in the past, used the records of other 
Federal agencies in Washington as an additional 
source of proof of age, marriage, or relationship 
required in the development of claims for insurance 
benefits. The War, Navy, and State Departments 
and other agencies have cooperated with the 
Bureau by furnishing data upon request. Be- 
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m death payments? awarded, by type of benefit and by State,* January—December 1941 
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[Corrected to Jan. 26, 1942] 


Table 6.—Number and amount of monthly benefits 1 or lump-su 
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cause of the increasing pressure of war work on 
these agencies and the possibility that some of 
them may move from Washington, the Bureau 
will no longer request such data. Consequently, 
all proofs necessary in the adjudication of a claim 
will hereafter be developed in the field. When 
Government records constitute the only proofs 
available, the claimant will be required to make 
his own arrangements for obtaining the informa- 
tion from the Federal agency. 

Proof of death for members of the armed forces.— 
Arrangements are being made to obtain proper 
proof of death for individuals who die while serving 
in the armed forces, so that survivors’ claims under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program may 
be promptly adjudicated. When such deaths 
occur within the United States, the usual proofs 
provided by statements of undertakers, physicians, 
or registrars of vital statistics are preferred. If 
death occurs outside the United States, proof may 
be established by submission of letters of con- 
dolence sent by the heads of the respective military 


departments to the next of kin or by official reports 
of deaths which the War Department, Navy 
Department, and Marine Corps have agreed to 
furnish to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance. 


The Navy Department and Marine 


Corps will include in their official letters of cop. 
dolence a statement that survivors may be eligible 
for benefits under the old-age and survivors insur. 
ance program. 

Official telegrams reporting an individual as 
killed or missing in action will not be accepted as 
proof of death since, especially in the case of 
major battle, first reports are sometimes found to 


be in error. 


than death. 


Furthermore, individuals may be 
listed as missing for a number of reasons other 
Claimants who present such tele- 
grams as proof will be encouraged to file claims 
promptly in order to protect themselves against 
possible loss of benefits by reason of delayed filing. 
Adjudication of the claim, however, will not 
be undertaken until an official letter of condolence 
or an Official report of death is received. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act’ 


Total net benefit payments certified to the 
Treasury in January under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act amounted to $10.5 million, 1.9 percent 
less than in December (table 1). The drop was 
due in part to the fact that the December amount 
had been increased by a change in the accounting 


* Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 


period during that month, and in part to a sharp 
drop in the number of employee annuities initially 
certified in January. 
fied in the first 7 months of the fiscal year 1941-42 
totaled $73.6 million, 5.0 percent more than the 
total in the corresponding period of 1940-41. 
Total benefits certified from the beginning of 
operations through January amounted to $503.7 


million 


Net benefit payments certi- 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, January 1942! 





Total 
Period and administrative action 


Employee 
annuities 





Pensions to former 
carrier pensioners 


Survivor 
annuities 


Death-benefit 
annuities ? 





| 





Number| Amount | Number| Amount | Number Amount 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1941........_....____- 156, 513 | $9, 983, 882 123, 498 | $8, 129, 205 29,424 | $1, 735, 449 
During January 1942: 
Initial certifications___...____- Si Sacsatd 1, 25 78, 929 1,142 75, 832 1 116 
Terminations by death (deduct)__._____- 1, 310 81, 663 865 57, 571 349 20, 561 
In force as of Jan. 31, 19423_....__.__._____.- 156, 419 9, 982, 281 123, 748 8, 148, 162 29, 083 1, 715, 429 
eter paps Get)... .................- (‘) 10, 487, 415 |..__.- 1, 694, 248 














‘ites 8, 407, 946 











Number | Amount 


Number | Amount 





2,919 | $94, 668 


35 1,012 

5 160 

2, 951 95, 566 
30, 038 





672 $24, 559 
57 1, 968 
91 3,370 

637 2B, 1B 

97, 610 








1 For definition of classes of payments, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
Except for total payments which are on calendar month basis, data are based 
on month ended on 20th calendar day in which annuity or pension was first 

or terminated upon notice of death, or in which other administrative 
action was taken by the Board rather than on month in which annuity or 
pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative action was effec- 
tive. In-force payments as of end of month reflect administrative action 
through the 20th. Correction for claims certified or terminated in error or 
for incorrect amount is made in data for month in which error was discovered 
and not in which error was made. Cents omitted. 
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2 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Termina- 
tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of 


type. 

Pe After adjustments for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payments). 

4 Includes $257,571 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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Only 1,142 employee annuities were initially 
certified in January, as compared with 1,607 in 
December. The number of new certifications, the 
smallest since July 1937, reflected administrative 
difficulties arising out of initiation of plans for 
moving the Board out of Washington. Employee 
annuities terminated in January by death num- 
bered 865. For the 7 months July 1941—January 
1942, the total number of annuities terminated by 
death was 11 percent larger than the total for the 
corresponding period a year earlier. The rise in 
the number of annuitants on the rolls and their 
increasing age account for the growth in the 
number of deaths. 

Chiefly because of the small number of new 
certifications, there was a net increase, after 
adjustments for suspensions and reinstatements, of 
only 250 in the number of annuities in force at the 
end of January compared with an average monthly 
net increase of 828 in the preceding 6 months. At 
the end of January the average monthly payment 
was $65.84 for all employee annuities in force, in- 
cluding those subject to recertification. 

A total of 1,418 applications for employee 
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annuities was received in Washington in January; 
the December total was 1,403, the lowest number 
received since the enactment of the 1937 act. 
During the first 7 months of the current fiscal year, 
11,474 applications were received, 11 percent 
fewer than for the corresponding period last 
year. 

During the 7 months ended January 31, 1942, 
2,005 pensions were terminated, 269 fewer than in 
the corresponding period a year ago. The total 
monthly amount payable on the 29,083 pensions in 
force at the end of January was $1.7 million and 
the average monthly payment, $58.98. 

Suvivor annuities in force at the end of the 
month numbered 2,951; the average monthly pay- 
ment was $32.38. As of January 31, 1942, there 
were 637 death-benefit annuities in force with an 
average monthly payment of $36.30. 

The 868 lump-sum death benefits certified in 
January brought the total for the first 7 months 
of the current fiscal year to 7,528, or 345 more than 
in the corresponding 7 months of 1940-41. The 
average payment for lump-sum death-benefit 
certifications in January was $278.20. 
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Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals, which have 
increased each month since June 1940, in January 
reached a new high level of $8.4 billion. This 
amount represents an increase of 1.1 percent over 
December payments and 24 percent over January 
1941. It is probable that income payments dur- 
ing the first 6 months of this year will equal the 
12-month total in each of the years 1932 and 1933. 
One segment of total income payments, compensa- 
tion of employees, in January 1942 amounted to 
more than the total of all income payments in any 
month from May 1931 through May 1936. 

Coincident with the steady increase in income 
payments have been several developments which 
tend to deflate somewhat the value of each dollar 
received. The cost of living has increased sub- 
stantially during the past year. According to 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes, purchases 
of food, clothing, rent, and other items included 
in the wage worker’s family budget which cost $1 
in August 1939, in December 1941 cost $1.19. 
The amounts paid out by income payment recip- 
ients in the form of taxes increased during 1941, 
and further increases will undoubtedly be neces. 
sary in order to finance the cost of war operations, 

Compensation of employees accounted for al- 
most two-thirds of all income payments in January 
and amounted to $5.5 billion. This total repre. 
sents an increase of $1.1 billion or 25 percent over 
January 1941 and reflects increases in employ- 
ment, wage rates, and hours of work. In the 
aggregate these increases were more than enough 
to offset the dislocations caused by the conversion 
of certain industries to the production of war 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-January 1942 
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Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 


{In millions; data corrected to Mar. 10, 1942] 














Cc ‘a Dividends Social 

ompen- ne viden 

Year and month ? Total sation of | income, net and besa Dee ey a by yf 

employees*| rents,and | interest re en tse nus 
royalties paymen' 

ce 

Calendar year 
DEE $68,115 | $30,772 $13,533 |  $0,700| $2,155 $672 $856 $1, 427 
SEIIEEC op) ticacac-asaoasosceuscacdagertte 72, 213 44, 344 14, 586 9, 762 1, 639 837 917 128 
a IN ERC RE 5 2 58 66, 584 40, 832 13, 139 8, 026 2, 004 1, 008 1,428 57 
IEE 5... acca. ccnaasadeaencaiee 71,016 44, 067 13, 831 8, 648 1,870 1,070 1, 496 34 
SE Soe. scans dcacaodeacouedcdianadaoie 75, 706 47, 847 14, 384 9, 085 1, 577 1,096 1, 689 28 
1o41..---- ne Ses ; 509 903 17, 095 9, 549 1) 215 1,113 1, 621 13 

1941 

Senuery ae ie : 6, 821 4, 421 1, 263 765 131 96 143 2 

IIL. co... sa n.nkaccccsusbosseenieine 6, 917 4, 545 1, 244 768 125 96 138 1 

SUINIEIT...«...-.1 .anvceSeenanacesaammnpannaes 6, 978 4, 590 1, 254 771 128 98 138 1 

LS pan piotncbnnchnesenaGasatenneplainiapatel 7, 030 4, 636 1, 269 775 121 96 132 1 

May III isishiels ic inne qeeicinaihtan shies dheitaceeh qnenbiliatias ig gee eaialianied 7, 216 4,795 1, 298 777 116 93 136 1 

its be ebisonnctvtccesnsnienectinnesce bbbebtes 7, 375 4, 943 1,314 785 104 93 134 1 

SIR ts. .ccct ck ss-nascocppicakehdilay : 7, 454 5, 002 1, 344 795 86 90 136 1 

SE inkosnacedensseseresaccossccccossenessataunie 7, 656 5, 070 1, 482 800 80 90 133 1 

BEDE pacce wenn cnee ees en een ccccencetenenesecenss 7, 790 5, 089 1, 597 S04 79 89 131 1 
SS a Rd yee 7, 898 5, 162 1, 622 812 81 90 130 1 

November m 8, 020 5, 212 1, 667 S40, 79 90 131 1 

DEE ciuiianncidetibhminnpeecnseotsengenaenent 8, 354 5, 438 1, 741 857 87 92 138 1 

1942 
TT a peseseueiiadl | 847) 524 1, 734 865 77 4 152 1 























1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, net rents and royal- 
mae dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 
or annua] and monthly figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, August 1941, 
table 1, pp. 74-76. 
’ Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions. 
"ij Earnings of persons employed by the CCC, NYA, and WPA. Excludes 
earnings of =. employed on other Federal agency projects financed from 
wanes ds; such earnings are included in the column ‘‘Compensation 
of employees.”’ 


Chart 2.—Payments under selected social 
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5 Payments to recipients under the 3 Federal assistance programs (od ee 
a relief, and the value of surplus-food stamps issued by the Surplus Surplus Mar 

ing Administration under the food stamp plan. 

Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 


railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ 
workmen’s wy a 
unemployment insurance. 


nsation, State unemployment compensation, an 


pean 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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materials and the loss of employment occasioned 
by curtailment of civilian output in other in- 
dustries. 

Entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royalties, 
and dividends and interest changed less than 1 
percent from December, but both items are 
considerably above the levels of a year ago. 
Entrepreneurial income payments were 37 percent 
above such payments in January 1941, and divi- 
dends and interest payments were 13 percent 
larger. 

Social insurance and related payments in- 
creased 10 percent from December to January and 
amounted to $152 million. This rise was due to 
an increase of $13.7 million in unemployment in- 
surance payments which reflect unemployment 


arising out of conversion operations and curtail- 
ment orders. Some idea of the extent to which 
unemployment exceeded the usual seasonal move. 
ment is shown by the fact that State unemploy- 
ment compensation payments in January of this 
year were 4.5 percent above payments in the same 
month of the previous year. 

Relief payments in January were below the 
level of similar payments for January 194)— 
work relief by 41 percent and direct relief by 2.1 
percent. Direct relief payments as usual showed 
an increase over December, but work relief pay- 
ments were 11 percent lower. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


Payments in January to beneficiaries under the 


Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-421 


{In thousands] 



























































: ve . | Unemployment insuran 
Retirement and survivor payments payments ce 
as, 
| | under 
| Survivor payments the 
| Monthly retirement pay- | ae Civil | 
ments ? | Service State | Rail- 
Year and month Total | |Monthly payments; Lump-sum payments Com- | unem Bi 
Pied he oe | loy- song 
Total l l toem- | Total | ment | Ply: 
Rail- | Civil | Rail- Rail- | Civil | ployees compen-| Tent 
Social road | Service | Social | road | Social | road | Service | leaving | sation Insur- 
| Security| Retire- | Com- | Security| Retire- | Security, Retire- | Com- | service! | laws § — 
Act 3 ment mis- Act * ment Act’ ment mis- Act 
Act‘ | sion | Act 4 | Act4 sion § 
| | | 
Calendar year | 
SSS $59,372 | $56,377 ikceok a See $2 | Beta SRS | $4,062 864 $131 | 9186 be 
RES 105, 429 99, 818 |--------- 40, 001 \ | Saas | 444 $1, 278 = 4, 401 3,479 2, 132 2 198 Bac 
ES 569, 367 | 169,640 |......--- 96, 749 _. 4) =e 1,400 | 10,478 $291 4, 604 3,326 | 396, 401 306, 401 }......... 
SSRI SE 626, 270 | 187,837 |.....----| 107,282 | 58,331 |._._---- 1,451 | 13,895 1,926 4,952 2,846 | 435, 587 | 429,820 $5, 767 
i sy steel 765,809 | 226,533 | $21,242 | 114, 167 62, 019 $7, 61 1,448 | 11,734 2, 496 5,810 3,277 | 535,999 | 520,110 15, 889 
1941___- .| 654,717 | 289,914 | 55,669 | 119,912 | 64,932 24,9 1, 560 13, 326 3, 421 6,170 4,616 | 360,187 | 345, 652 14, 535 
1941 | | 
occ mates 64, 840 21,929 3, 603 9, 739 5, 312 1, 393 120 | 1,063 221 | 478 266 42, 645 39, 270 3,375 
sass onesie , 859 22, 532 3, 757 9, 899 5, 307 1, 602 124 | 1,225 187 | 431 | 259 37, 068 34, 611 2,457 
RE ae 59, 371 23, 194 4, 030 9, 792 5, 360 1, 762 125 1, 241 226 658 324 35, 853 33, 608 2, 245 
I , 344 23, 595 4,185 9,960 5, 392 1, 828 130 1,111 411 578 301 28, 448 26, 998 1,450 
SEA Es , 486 23, 680 4, 386 10, 003 5, 401 1,928 133 1, 080 367 382 384 32,422 | 31,574 4s 
SES EERE ae 55, 330 23,950 4, 530 9, 973 5, 387 2, 020 135 1, 026 242 637 373 31, 007 30, 530 477 
| ee 54, 451 24, 466 4, 759 9, 964 5,418 2, 160 131 1,179 317 538 337 28, 64° 29, “v2 355 
[See 52, 054 24, 537 4,945 9, 999 5, 406 2, 264 133 1, 155 278 357 484 27,0. 550 
September-...._...-.-- 48,915 | 24,906 5,073 | 10,081 5, 452 2, 326 132 986 251 605 455 | 23, 554 612 
| REESE: 47,935 | 25,390 5,289 | 10,114 5, 462 2,444 134 1,100 303 544 484 061 | zi, 631 
November._--_-_---.--- 47,715 25, 551 5, 439 10, 199 5, 516 2, 523 129 1, 029 256 460 489 21, 675 21, 066 609 
OS ee 55,417 | 26,184 5,673 | 10,189 5, 519 2, 674 134 1,131 362 502 460 ,773 | 27,847 9% 
1942 
RES 69,312 | 26,375 | 5,876 | 10,102 5, 557 2, 763 128 1, 267 258 424 484 | 42,453 | 41,056 1,397 




















1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost 
4 —— For detailed data see tables in program sections of the 

tin. 

2 Represents old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retire- 
_ mefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement 

cts. 

* Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Tr for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and 
benefits to children of as beneficiaries. Distribution by type of benefit 
partly estimated for 1940. 

4 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day through November 1941; for December 1941, amounts certified 
from November 21 through December 31; for January 1942, amounts certified 
during calendar month. Monthly payments to survivors include annuities 
to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month death-benefit 
annuities to widows and next of kin. 

§ Principally payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes also payments under Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
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and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the 
Civil Service Commission. Lump-sum payments include accrued annuities 
to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated 
on basis of data for fiscal years. For discussion of benefits and beneficiaries 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act, see the Bulletin, April 1941, pp. 242 

* Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent widow’s benefits, widow’s current 
benefits, parent’s benefits, and orphan’s benefits. Distribution by type of 
benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

7 Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; represent 
payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths of 
covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and, beginning a 
1940, payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after Dec. 31, I 
ae at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4.7 million in 1938, and $46 
million in 1939 are not survivor payments. 

* Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

* Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board to 
disbursing officers of the Treasury in same city. 


Social Security 
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|. five social insurance and related programs for million were made under the State unemployment 


h which monthly data are available (table 2) ac- compensation laws during January. This sum 
- | punted for 46 percent of the $152 million esti- represents an increase of 47 percent over payments 
y~ mated by the Department of Commerce to have in December and of 4.5 percent over January 
is been paid under social insurance and related 1941 payments. Increased payments were made 
e programs. in all except four States, and in 14 States the 

Payments under the five programs amounted payments were more than 50 percent above the 
le to $69.3 million, 25 percent above the December December level. Payments made under the Rail- 
- total, and 6.9 percent above similar payments road Unemployment Insurance Act during Jan- 
A in January 1941. The December—January increase uary amounted to $1.4 million, 51 percent above 
od is the result of further increases in unemploy- the December total, but 59 percent below the 
y- ment insurance payments, which reflect seasonal payments made under this program in January 


unemployment as well as unemployment resulting 
from conversion of plants to the production of 
war materials and from curtailment of nondefense 
e production. The increase over the January 1941 
payments, however, is due primarily to the con- 
tinuing growth in retirement and survivor pay- 
ments, particularly under the Social Security Act. 

Unemployment insurance payments of $41.1 


1941. Almost 797,000 beneficiaries (table 3) re- 
ceived payments under the State laws during 
January, and 35,100 received railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance payments. Both of these figures 
represent increases over December, and both are 
below the January 1941 levels. 

Monthly retirement payments and the number 
of beneficiaries receiving such payments under 


Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 






























































il. January 1941-January 1942 
d 
m- {In thousands] 
y- 
nt | 
ur- Retirement and survivor beneficiaries Unemployment insur- 
ce eee Ss ah es Ge TY ance beneficiaries 
t? | 
Monthly retirement Survivor beneficiaries Separated 
beneficiaries employees 
— 1 a Se * ee receiving 
: refunds 
Year and month Monthl Lump-sum beneficiaries ¢ under the State Railroad 
} beneficiaries Civil unemploy- | Unemploy- 
Socia) | Railroad) Civil | _ Service | ment com- ment 
Security | Retire- | Service | Commis- | pensation | Insurance 
Act iy | ment | Commis- | social | Railroad| Social | Railroad} Civil sion * laws 10 Act 
Act? sion? | Se curit Retire- | Security | Retire- | Service 
“ete. | ment | Act’ | ment | Commis- 
ys, Act $ Act sion * 
3, 375 a - ene cen cee ca a ‘eee eee 
2, 457 
or 1941 
1, 450 
" 94g January - . 164.8 146.4 65.5 | 83.3 3.3 7.8 1.0 0.9 1.7 825.7 77.6 
an February 175.0 147.3 65.5 | 92.9 3.3 9.1 .8 5 1.7 806. 4 63.2 
355 March 190.7 147.6 66. 1 101.2 3.3 9.1 1.0 my 1.9 761.7 55.6 
550 April. 200.8 148.1 66.3 | 108.7 3.4 8.2 1.7 .6 2.0 589.6 38.5 
612 ay 211.1 148.9 66.8 | 115.8 3.4 7.9 1.5 4 2.5 659.0 20.7 
631 June 218.8 149.6 66.9 122.4 3.4 7.4 1.0 .6 2.6 682.9 11.4 
600 July... 229.0 150.2 7.1 | 129.9 3.5 8.6 1.3 .6 2.5 611.1 10.0 
on August. 239. 2 150.6 7.5| 137.1 3.5 8.5 1.1 ‘5 3.3 571.9 12.0 
Septem ber 247.7 151.3 67.5 | 142.7 3.6 7.2 1.0 a 3.0 493.4 13.2 
October 257.5 151.8 67.8 | 149.9 3.6 8.0 1.1 .6 3.4 430.0 12.9 
1. 207 November 265.7 152. 5 68. 4 156.0 3.6 7.5 1.0 .5 4.3 470.4 13.4 
December . . 276.4 152.9 68.6 163.6 3.6 8.2 1.2 5 3.5 523.0 22.4 
the 1942 . | 
ities Eger ree 287.6 | 152.8 60.3) 171.0 | 3.6 9.1 9 5 4.1 796.6 35.1 
ated 
— ! Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit 
ry of benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. annuity are counted as 1. 
rrent Coen get te! annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of the month; * Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose records pay- 
of includes disability annuitants. ments were made to survivors; for railroad retirement beneficiaries, number 
pe ‘Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad certified in month ending on 20th calendar day. 
sent Retirement Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and ’ Represents di wage earners whose survivors received payments 
hs of involuntary retirements after 30 years’ service, and involuntary separations under either 1935 or 1939 act. 
! after not less than 15 years’ service. Figures not adjusted for suspension of * See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents anpove who died 
1 annuities of persons who have returned to work in the War and Navy Depart- before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 
$48 ments under the National Defense Act of June 28, 1940, numbering 607 in survivors received payments. 
Jan 1942. * See footnote 3 for programs covered. 
au of ‘ Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 10 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. calendar weeks ended within month. 
rd to § Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 1! Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 14 consecutive 
48 of 20th of the month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit days. 
arly 
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the Social Security Act and under the programs 
administered by the Civil Service Commission 
increased slightly over December, while pay- 
ments and beneficiaries under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act decreased. Monthly retirement pay- 
ments under all three programs were larger than 
similar payments in January 1941; the largest 
increase—63 percent for payments and 75 percent 
in beneficiaries—occurred under the old-age and 
survivors insurance prorgam. 

Survivors of workers insured under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program received monthly 
payments amounting to $2.8 million during Jan- 
uary, only slightly more than the December pay- 
ments but almost double those made in January 
1941. The number of beneficiaries was 4.5 percent 
greater than in December and 105 percent greater 
than in January 1941. 


Financial and 


Receipts and Expenditures 

Social security taxes during January amounted 
to 8.3 percent of total Federal receipts as com- 
pared with 12.4 percent in January 1941. The 
smaller proportion reflects the fact that total 
receipts were $242 million or 65 percent above 
the total a year earlier, while social security taxes 
had increased only 10.9 percent (table 1). 

Total tax collections under the selected social 
insurance programs amounted to $207.6 million 
in January; of this amount $154.9 million or 
75 percent represented State unemployment 
contributions collected by the State agencies 
(table 2). These contributions, although usually 
high in the first month of a quarter, were higher 
than in any previous month. Federal insurance 
contributions of $38.6 million accounted for 19 
percent of the total. Receipts under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, which amounted to 
$12.7 million, consisted mainly of taxes on 1941 
pay rolls. Although returns for taxes on last 
year’s pay rolls were due on January 31, the bulk 
of the collections will be recorded in February 
receipts because of administrative time lags. 
Contributions under each of the programs were 
higher in January than a year ago. Monthly 
comparisons of receipts under the various pro- 
grams are of only limited significance, because the 
taxes are based on different pay-roll periods 
and they are due to be paid at different times. 
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Approximately 684,300 individuals received 
monthly benefits amounting to $24.4 million and 
10,500 received lump-sum payments amounting 
to $1.9 million under the retirement and survivor 
programs during January. Monthly beneficiaries 
under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram totaled 458,600 and included 212,200 retired 
workers, the wives of 60,600 of these workers, 
14,800 of their children who were under 18, and 
171,000 survivors of deceased workers and annui- 
ants. Approximately 288,100 families are repre- 
sented by these beneficiaries. The 225,700 bene- 
ficiaries receiving monthly retirement payments 
under the railroad retirement and civil-service 
programs represent approximately the number of 
families receiving benefits, inasmuch as no sup- 
plementary benefits are provided under these 
programs. 


Economic Data 


Total social insurance collections of $1,310.5 
million were received in the 7 months ended 
January 31—$265.1 million more than the com- 
parable total in the previous fiscal year. About 
$581 million or 44 percent of all social insurance 
tax collections during this 7-month period are in- 
cluded in gross receipts of the general and special 
accounts of the Treasury reported for the same 
period (tables 1 and 2). The other 56 percent 
consists of the State unemployment contributions 
which are paid to designated State agencies, and 
the 90 percent of railroad unemployment insurance 
contributions which are deposited into the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 

Federal expenditures under the Social Security 
Act and under the Railroad Retirement Board 
amounted to 4.7 percent of total Federal expendi- 
tures in January 1942, as compared with 8.3 
percent a year ago. The decline in the ratio 
results from the proportionately greater increase 
in other Federal expenditures, particularly for 
national defense purposes. 

The marked increase in total Federal disburse- 
ments during January resulted in an excess of 
more than $2 billion in expenditures over receipts 
and raised the total excess for the current fiscal 
year to $9.4 billion. The public debt has risen 
from $49 billion as of June 30, 1941, to $60 billion 
as of January 31. The old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund and the unemployment trust 
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fund acquired $843 million or 7.6 percent of the 
new obligations issued. As of January 31, the 
combined holdings of the two funds totaled $5.5 
billion, 9.2 percent of the interest-bearing public 
debt. 

The continued decline in the computed rate of 
interest on the interest-bearing public debt 
brought the rate to 2.404 at the end of January, 
as compared with 2.409 a month earlier and 2.541 
a year earlier. As indicated in chart 1, this 
interest rate has declined regularly since Septem- 


ber 1941, chiefly as a result of the issuance of tax- 
anticipation notes and the increase in sales of 
defense bonds; in January receipts from sales of 
defense bonds and defense series of United States 
Savings Bonds reached a record total of over $1 
billion. The computed rate of interest has fluc- 
tuated between 2.5 and 2.375 percent since August 
1941. Therefore, all obligations acquired by the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and the 
unemployment trust fund since then have been at 
an interest rate of 2.375 percent. 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In millions] 






































General and special accounts | Public debt 
nme . - : — | 
Re ponte, ral | Expenditures ¢ of Federal Government | | | 
aunt aah eee: ameka GEAR iARRe Ue | | Trust | 
Under the | | ac | 
| | soctal'Security | Railroad | | |°atan”|Change| | 0 
| . Ae ¥ | Retirement | | Excess | in gen- and | Un- | Rail 
Period Rell. Bord | | ocines | te = sur- | em- | road 
— _—_——— | | GE Por | ceipts | “Dae | rota | Viv- | ploy- |retire-} All 
Social | ‘ment | nom, | (+) or ors | ment | ment | other 
> ent | | | Net ap | expend-| ance : 
Total! —" and p 'Total!} Ad- propria- | | Trans- other! itures — ee Prine Ba 
taxee?| Unem-| Denes | minis- |tionsand| Ad- | fers to (-) | (-) peed 
axes"! ploy: | | trative | transfers | minis-| rail- | ne 
ment expen- | to old-age trative) road | | 
taxes 3 ses and, and sur- jexpen- |retire- | 
grants | vivors | ses® ment | 
| to insurance | ac | | | 
| States ® trust fund! | count 
Fiscal year: | | | | 
1936-37.......|$5, 204) $252} (%) |$5,042\$8,442) $183 $265) $1|_______|$7,903|-$3, 149) +$374) —$128/$36,425| $267) $312/_______ $35, 846 
1937-38 | 6, 242 604 $150} 5,488) 7,626 291 387 | 3} $146) 6, 799) —1, 384 +306 —338) 37, 165 662 872 $66) 35, 565 
1938-39 | 5, 668 631 109| 4,928) 9, 210 342 503 63) 107| 8, 255) —3, 542) +890) +622) 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267 67| 37,929 
193940 -| 5,925 712 126; 5,087) 9, 537 379 10 §39) 68) 121} 8,490) —3, 612 +137) —947| 42,968; 1,738) 1,710 79) 39,441 
1940-41_...__.| 8, 269 788 144; 7, 337/13, a 447 661) $7) 124/12, wk — 5,103 —148| +742) 48,961) 2,381 74| 44, 233 
7 months ended: | 
January 1940. 3,050! 362 —-59| 2,638| 5,460 227 268 5| —- 87| 4,873] —2, 402 +173 —556| 42,110) 1,435) 1,537] 77} 39, 061 
January 1941 _| 3, 607 304 70, 3,143) 6, 594 281 343 64 86) 5,880) —2, 987 +212 +134| 45,877) 2,006) 1,974 85) 41,812 
January 1942.) 5, 193 498 83) 4,612 14, 560 320 449 66 sas Ua —9, 367 —1, 366 +317) 60,012) 2,726) 2,771 112} 54, 403 
| | 
1941 
| | | | i | 
January 372 46 l 325) 1, 142) 53 32) (%) | 10) 1, 047 —771) +15] +97) 45,877; 2,006) 1,974 85) 41,812 
February - 674 188 5| 481) 1, 208 30 132 1 20) 1,025; —534 —3| —324) 46, 2,002) 2, 087 85) 41,916 
March 1, 567 4 31) 1,532) 1, 400 36 (*) 1} 10} 1,353; +167; —236) +1,014) 47,173} 2,161) 2,077 85) 42,850 
April 602 42 1 559) 1, 352) 49 37 1} 8} 1,257; —750) +402) —290) 47,231) 2,151] 2,117 85) 42,878 
May ; 541 157 8| 376) 1, 288) 35 147 1 --| 1,105; —747| 264) —521) 47,721) 2,146) 2,254 84) 43, 237 
June , 1, 277 4 28) 1, 245) 1, 530} 17 1 1) pet Pes 1,511; 252) —250; +729) 48, 2,381) 2,273 74| 44, 233 
July. . ‘ | 456 47 1 408) 1, 640) 60 43 1} 46) 1,490) —1, 185 +599 | —34| 49,513) 2,371) 2,333 108) 44, 701 
August | 554 167 6 381) 1, 687; 43 157 1) ss aaistiedhailh 1, 486) —1, 133 —2| +274) 50,921; 2,361; 2,479 102) 45,979 
September ..-| 1,136) 4 33) 1,099) 1,875) 33 1 1 cal 1,840) —739| —293} —607| 51,346) 2,556) 2,479 91} 46, 220 
October 3 489) 48 1 440 2,126) 56 43 1| 32| 1,994) —1, 637 —225| +376) 53,584) 2,546) 2,538 112) 48, 388 
November. ___- 730 175 5} 550) 2,024) 40 166 1} ---| 1,817) —1,204) —484| —322) 55,040) 2,536) 2,706 102) 49, 696 
December .......| 1, 214 6 36; 1,172) 2, 544 33 2 1) 2, 508; —1, 329 —323) +1, 241| 57,938} 2,736) 2,732 91) 52,379 
1942 | | | 
| | | } | | i | 
January..........| 614 51 1; 562) 2,664 56| 36 1 32) 2, 539) —2, 050 — 633) —610) 60,012) 2,726) 2,771 112) 54, 403 











' Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative expen- 
ses are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special 
accounts of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in both 
total receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods. 

? Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

? Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 per- 
cent of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see 
table 2, footnote 5). 

‘ Excludes public-debt retirement. 
to the Treasury. 

‘Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 
Service (see table 3, footnote 1); also exchades grants to States for employ- 
ment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants 
are included in “‘all other.”’ Also excludes administrative expenses incurred 
by the Treasury prior to July 1940 in administration of title II of the 


Based on checks cashed and returned 
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Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Includes 
expenses incurred by the Social Security Board in administration of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, beginning July 1940. 

6 Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $4,987,000 in 1939-40, $3,397,000 in 
1940-41, and $1,481,000 in 1941-42; also includes $3,655,000 mded since 
April 1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data of workers 
in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940. 

7 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from se! ’ 

8 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

* Less than $500,000. 

10 Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative expen- 
ses, which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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During the first 5 months of the current fiscal 
year, all publicly offered Government bonds ex- 
clusive of those with maturity dates falling within 
the 5-month period were selling at market prices 
which yielded less than 2.375 percent to call. 
Immediately following our entry into the war, 
however, United States Government bond prices 
declined sharply and market yields increased 


Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-42 























[In thousands] 
| Old-age and sur- | Unemployment insurance 
| Vivors insurance | 
| Rail 
a Taxes 
Period Federal | on car- | State un- | Federal | road un- 
1 employ- | unem- | employ- 
insurance | riers and ment con- loy- | ment in- 
contribu- | their trib m-| Dey 
tions ! em- | oF! a. ment, = 
ployees 4] tions taxes =. ‘ 
Cumulative through 
January 1942___.__--- $2, 999, 099 |$596, 666 $4, 275,950 |°$487497 | $156, 396 
Fiscal year: 
aS 194, 346 345 (") 6 57, 751 
REESE Se 514, 406 | 150, 132 @) BEE acetcece 
| EARS 530, 358 | 109, 257 803, 007 | 100,869 |_......- 
1980-40. .......--.-.-- 604, 694 | 120, 967 853,955 | 107, 523 49, 167 
ae 690, 555 | 136, 942 888,442 | 97,677 68, 162 
7 months ended: 
January 1940___--.- 325, 986 57, 695 542, 223 36, 332 16, 105 
January 1941___---- 361, 340 7, 108 550, 816 32, 604 33, 522 
January 1942___---- 464, 740 79, 023 694, 082 33, 574 , 
1941 
aa 33, 923 604 129, 532 12, 082 44 
a 134, 433 5,414 88, 561 53, 475 569 
GS a age 2, 588 28, 951 6, 867 918 16, 739 
SE 39, 228 1, 371 127, 940 2, 447 70 
Se 149, 679 7, 979 105, 763 7, 453 957 
inne apace 3, 286 26, 120 8, 495 780 16, 306 
SEES Se a 44,815 872 146, 57! 2, 234 50 
Se 159, 525 5, 638 107, 460 7,477 573 
September -- ----- she 3, 366 31, 111 6, 781 910 18, 103 
| SE ae 45, 674 1, 058 148, 239 2, 169 86 
November. -- -- ae ...| 168, 458 5, 202 | 119, 673 6, 808 939 
December_.------------ 4,323 | 33, 866 | 10, 447 1, 267 19, 209 
1942 | 
ESA a Ee a 38, 579 1,277 | 154,912 12, 710 107 
} 











1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

2 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing 
accounts. For differences in State rates, see p. 48, table 12, footnote 1. 
Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to 
July 1, 1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unem- 


loyment ce account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to 
$108.9 million as of Jan. 31, 1942, are not deducted. Figures reported by State 
agencies, co’ to Jan. 31, 1942. 


rrected 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607). payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 
calendar year. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 

Unemployment Insurance Act, payable by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Represents 
10 percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited in 

unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund and 
is not included in receipts of general and special accounts of the Tre ‘ 
Amounts, therefore, differ from figures on p. 65, table 1, which represent only 
the 10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

6 Includes $40.6 million oeeuery refunded to States which did not col- 
lect taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Not available. 
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accordingly. The average yield on outstanding 
Treasury bonds due or callable after 12 years had 
declined from 1.91 in June to 1.85 in November 
but rose to 2.02 for the week ended December 27, 
The yield on 2%-percent United States Govern- 
ment bonds of the 1967-72 series rose to 2.50 
percent on December 9 and remained at approxi- 
mately that level during the remainder of the 
month. 

Total Federal expenditures for grants to States 
and administrative expenses under the Social 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1940-421 


{In thousands] 





| Fiscal year 1940-41 | Fiscal year 1941-42 





Item | Expendi- | Expendi- 
Appro- | _ tures saps tures 
priations?| through | priations?| through 

January? January? 





call $440, 894 | $280, 557 $463, 820 | $319, 799 
27,694 | 18,613 | 26,129 | 18,406 





Administrative expenses ____--_-_- 





Federal Security Agency, So- 
































cial Security Board 4 ae 27, 220 15, 192 25, 655 14, 484 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
Ge SI. cr avcsaccudqs 364 204 364 215 
De ment of Commerce, 
ureau of the Census_-_____-- 110 72 110 54 
Department of the Treasury °. (*) 3, 145 (6) 3, 653 
Grants to States..............-.. 413,200 | 261,944 | 437,700 301, 393 
Federal Security Agency.......| 402,000 | 255,205 | 426, 500 204, 101 
Social Security Board -_--. 391,000 | 247,761 415, 500 285, 774 
Old-age assistance ....--| 245,000 158, 800 270, 000 190, 516 
Aid to dependent children 75, 000 39, 191 74, 000 44, 738 
Aid to the blind. _._...._-- 10, 000 4, 513 9, 000 5, 054 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration - _ __- 61,000 | 7 45, 257 62, 500 7 45, 465 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work . . 11, 000 7, 535 11, 000 8, 327 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
So eee 11, 200 6, 649 11, 200 7, 292 
Maternal and child health 
services RAS AD a 5, 820 3, 151 5, 820 | 3, 799 
Services for crippled children 3, 870 2, 391 3, 870 | 2, 359 
Child welfare services___.__.- 1,510 1, 107 1, 510 1, 133 








1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secur- 
ity Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
a. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 

113,000 was appropriated for 1940-41 and $112,000 for 1941-42 for administra- 
tion in the Office of Education, and $2 million for 1940-41 and $2,650,000 for 
1941-42 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of the 
Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,625,000 for 1940-41 and $1,665,- 
000 for 1941-42 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes ex- 
penditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal 


year. 

‘Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II 
of the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

5 Represent amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of 
title Il of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

7 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment compen- 
sation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service adminis- 
tration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3,000,000 was appropriated 
in 1940-41 and $3,100,000 in 1941-42. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Chart 1.—Average yields on specified groups of United 
States obligations, the computed rate of interest on 
the public debt, and yields on obligations acquired by 
the social security trust funds, January 1934-Decem- 
ber 1941 


PERCENT 
4 


1942. This amount exceeded expenditures in the 
corresponding period of the previous fiscal year 
by $39.2 million or 14 percent (table 3). The 
increase was shared by all items except adminis- 
trative expenses and grants to States for services 
for crippled children. Grants for old-age assist- 
ance accounted for $190.5 million, or 60 percent 
| of the total Federal expenditures under the act 
during this period. 

The general business indexes which are most 
. | \ indicative of the factors responsible for fluctua- 
\ usrecasuny 3-8 veae nores # tions in social security receipts and expenditures 
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| 
SON oN | continued to be high in January. The Federal 
—— “ —-~ oe Reserve Board’s adjusted index of industrial pro- 
ites we a duction showed a counter-seasonal gain of 3 
r. \ | points in reaching 170; the unadjusted index rose 
efaaaacaaabslsaualalslasadabalaaleaalaslate ar only 2 points. Production of chemicals, machin- 


tFrom Jan. 1, 1940, the interest rate on special obligations held by the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund is the same as that for the unemploy- 
ment trust fund certificates. 

ttAll Treasury bonds except those due or callable within 12 years. 

*Refers to tax-exempt notes only. 


Security Act during the current fiscal year 
amounted to $319.8 million at the end of January 


ery, and armaments advanced. Production of 
some nondurable goods showed less-than-seasonal 
gains. The Bureau of Labor Statistics unad- 
justed index of pay rolls in manufacturing in- 
dustries during October-December, the pay-roll 
period on which Federal insurance contributions 
and State unemployment contributions for the 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 









































{In thousands] 
Receipts ! Expenditures Assets 

| | re <y es oe . 

baie Reimburse- | Net total | Cashwith | Credit of 
Period a. oo | Benefit ment for | of special | disbursing fund | Total assets 

os minis- reasury officer at accoun en 
Fanny ad received * payments ° trative notes end of at end of period 

expenses acquired § period period ¢ 

Guasave through January 1942 $1, 152, 881 $143, 814 $157, 930 $54, 503 $2, 726, 400 $17, 260 $45, 601 $2, 789, 261 
year: 
1936-37 _. i acaaiee 2, 262 27 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
1937-38__...... aidan 15, 412 J | Seen 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
1938-39... ee Be 26, 951 13, 892 |_ meee ES 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
1939-40. eae 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 1 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
, ae 5 688, 141 55, 958 6A, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
mon ended: 
January 1940 Saeki a Re renn oe ‘ gf 258, 000 6, 417 282, 069 1, 723, 686 
January 1941 358, 926 536 | 30, 875 16, 010 268, 400 14, 992 35, 783 2, 057, 275 
January 1942 ieniea | 464, 740 742 | 58, 461 15, 375 345, 800 17, 260 45, 601 2, 789, 261 
1941 
January 33, 923 164 5, 422 2, 095 —10, 000 14, 992 35, 783 2, 057, 275 
lech” “| ois ol O78 2126 180800 i2362| aae| 217 80S 
April. | 39, 228 239 6, 751 2, 203 — 10, 000 15, 506 41, 514 2, 208, 321 
ay... 149, 679 131 6.975 2, 203 —5, 000 13, 527 189, 126 2, 348, 953 
June. ‘ 3, 286 54, 715 7, 135 2, 203 234, 300 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
July_... aaa 44,815 | 9 7, 465 2, 201 — 10, 000 13, 310 48, 864 2, 432, 774 
August inl 159, 525 40 | 7, 906 2, 201 —10, 000 15, 400 206, 231 2, 582, 231 
September | 3, 366 81 | 8, 060 2, 201 195, 400 12, 332 7, 084 2, 575, 417 
October. ‘ --| 45, 674 | 88 | 8, 289 2, 210 —10, 000 14, 040 50, 640 2, 610, 680 
November_.____- =F 168, 458 | 113 | 8, 406 2, 210 — 10, 000 15, 631 217, 005 2, 768, 637 
December. . -. of 4, 323 241 | 9, 070 2, 210 | 200, 400 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
1942 

January... ss wal 38, 579 169 | 9, 266 2, 142 — 10, 000 17, 260 45, 601 2, 789, 261 














' Transfers to trust fund from appropriations totaled $1,705 million as of 
June 30, 1940; for fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was transferred; for 1937-38, 
$387 million; for 1938-39, $503 million; and for 1939-40, $550 million. 


? Beginning July 1940, trust fund appro’ 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 


ct. 


iations equal taxes collected 


‘Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on invest- 
ments redeemed, in month of redemption. 
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‘ Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
5 Minus figures represent notes redeemed. 
6 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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current quarter are based, rose from the September 
level of 162.6 to 170.2 in December. There was a 
further increase of 3 points in January. 

General price advances continued. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics comprehensive index of 
wholesale prices rose 1.7 percent during January 
in reaching its highest level since September 1929. 
The index of the cost of living, as computed by 
the same Bureau, rose to 111.9 in January es 
compared with 110.5 in December and 100.8 a 
year ago. Food costs were 18.8 percent higher 
than last January; they were nearly 25 percent 
above the pre-war level and were at the highest 
point since December 1930. The Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 became law on January 
30, but retail prices of foods and textiles, which 
are not subject to direct control, have continued 
to advance since that time. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


A $27.3 million increase in January brought 
total assets of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund to $2,789.3 million at the end of 
the month (table 4). Appropriations to the trust 
fund, which are equal to insurance contributions 
collected, amounted to $38.6 million. Total 
appropriations for the first 7 months of 1941-42 
equaled $464.7 million, or $105.8 million more 


than in the corresponding 7 months of 1940-41. 
As in previous months, one-third of the quarterly 
reimbursements for administrative expenses was 
deducted from the total assets of the fund ip 
January in advance of actual repayment to the 
Treasury. The January deduction amounted to 
$2.1 million, indicating a total reimbursement dur. 
ing the first quarter of 1942 of approximately 
$6.3 million, or $200,000 less than reimburse. 
ments in the previous quarterly period. 

During the month, 3-percent special Treasury 
notes amounting to $10.0 million were redeemed. 
The entire proceeds from this redemption were 
made available to the account of the disbursing 
officer for payment of benefits and reimburse- 
ment to the Treasury for administrative expenses, 
Benefits paid during January continued to in- 
crease. They amounted to $9.3 million, an in- 
crease of 2.2 percent over the December total and 
of 71 percent over that of January 1941. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


A transfer of $31.5 million was made in January 
from the appropriation to the trust fund, and 
$20,000 in interest was credited to the account 
(table 5). A total of $21.0 million was invested 
in Treasury notes during the month, and the 
Treasury disbursed a net amount of $10.5 million 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In thousands] 























Receipts | *Treneters Assets at end of period 

; 3 from ap- Benefit ee ee gt gd 

Period = ninsons ee oom, payments ! S-percent To credit To credit ad 

priated received fund | ‘Treasury of appro- | of disburs- ota! 

| | notes priation? | ing officer 
ee through January 1942 3 $639, 350 | $9,080 | $648, 430 $607, 850 $493, 063 $111, 500 $31, 687 $12, 181 $155, 368 
iscal year: 

Through June 1938__ 146, 500 | 1, 411 | 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 | 66, 200 234 1, 628 | 062 
aE 118, 250 2, 202 | 120, 452 107, 094 105, 774 | 67, 200 13, 206 2,334 | 82,740 
2, SS 120, 150 2, 283 | 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 | 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 | 92, 073 

1 ees eee 2 113, 600 2, 534 | 116, 134 124, 350 | 121, 174 | 74, 000 | 2, 503 | 10, 530 87, 
1941-42 (through January) 140, 850 651 141, 501 109, 350 73, 167 111, 500 | 31, 687 12, 181 155, 368 

| 
1941 
January--___- ae 10, 000 | 9, 989 85, 400 38, 456 12, 099 135, 955 
February | | 20, 000 9, 947 | 85, 400 18, 458 22, 151 126, 008 
March. ____- ics “acta 10, 000 | 10, 258 85, 400 | 8, 459 21,891 | 115,750 
|" SS eaReaers -_— | ee : 8, 350 10, 391 | 85, 400 | 111 | 19, 848 105, 359 
| 2a Eo sieaicnd | = 37 | 37 | 0 10, 516 84, 000 | 49 10, 831 94, 879 
June. ...-- Fees 2, 497 | 2, 497 | 0 10, 343 | 74, 000 | 2, 503 | 10, 530 87, 033 
July -- 140, 850 aia 140, 850 46, 350 10, 295 | 107, 850 | 94, 504 15, 234 217, 588 
A RES Lei 25 | 25 | 0 10, 314 | 101, 850 | 04, 531 10, 919 207, 299 
September 73 | 73 | 0 10, 421 91, 000 | 94, 580 11, 371 196, 951 
ontn, SO Ee 97 97 | 31, 500 10, 596 112, 000 63, 103 11, 350 186, 452 
Se 124 124 | 0 | 10, 357 101, 500 63, 128 11, 592 176, 220 
See 156 156 | 0 | 10, 699 90, 500 | 63, 160 12, 017 165, 677 
1942 

nN er te ae 176 | 176 | 31, 500 10,485 | 111, 500 | 31, 687 12,181 | 155, 368 








1 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 

2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancellations and repayments. 

3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 
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service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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in benefits. Assets of the railroad retirement 
account at the end of January totaled $155.4 
million, of which $111.5 million was invested in 
Treasury notes, $12.2 million in cash was credited 
to the disbursing officer, and $31.7 million was held 
n the appropriation account. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Withdrawals from State accounts in the un- 
employment trust fund for benefit payments 
amounted to $43.1 million, the largest monthly 
withdrawal since August 1940. The increased 
withdrawals reflect lay-offs in some industries 
because of priority shortages and plant conversion 
as well as seasonal lay-offs in textile, garment, and 
related industries, and unemployment due to com- 
pletion of defense construction projects. Total 
withdrawals for benefit payments in the first 7 
months of the current fiscal year, however, were 
about 31 percent less than the amount withdrawn 


in the corresponding period of 1940-41. Railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits in January in- 
creased 53 percent over December payments. 

Receipts of the unemployment trust fund during 
January included $96,000 deposited by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board and $75.3 million de- 
posited by the States. These deposits, together 
with $18,000 for interest on redeemed certificates, 
accounted for the total receipts of $75.4 million. 
Receipts for the current fiscal year amounted to 
$680 million, an increase of $137 million over the 
corresponding period in 1940-41. 

Total assets of the fund reached a new high in 
January, when they increased 1.1 percent from 
December 1941. There was a net increase during 
the month of $39 million in the certificates of 
indebtedness held by the fund; $20 million of the 
2.5-percent certificates were redeemed, and $59 
million new 2.375-percent certificates were ac- 
quired. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 | 


[In thousands] 





State accounts 


















































oy | Railroad unemployment insurance account 
. 7 | Undis 
Total Net total | Unex- tributed |— 
Period assets at | ye enon — interest | Trans- Balan 
| end of | cortificates atend of| ®t end | Interest | Withdraw.| Balance | ters from| De- | Mter- | Benefit) ‘a: — 
| period | acout 3 of | Deposits : 4 | at end of } i est pay- 
juired period period 3 | | credited als | period State | posits credited| ments of 
| accounts period 
a ee | geal sa. cx 
Cumulative through! 
January 1942 _.___|$2, 775,418 |$2,771,000 | $4, 418 $18 |$4, 235,066 | $157,004 | $1,843,468 | $2, 548, 602 |5$105, 901 |$140,757| $5,776 |$37,045 |6$226, 797 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37... ._- 312, 389 293, 386 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 SS ee Ses Beer, oan ae 
—s eS 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 o,f SRS PRA MOEAE Fa SE 
scascoun) ee 395, 000 13, 539 811, 251 , 837 441,706 | 1,900 000 1... ee 
1939-40__._..._.| 1,724, 862 443, 000 14, 862 859, 864 37, 524 484,764 | 1,693,164 | 51,801 | 44,249 202 | 14,552 | 31,699 
. 100-4 “ns 2, 283, 658 563, 000 10, 658 892, 023 45, 893 537,343 | 2,093,737 | § 104,100 | 61,347 | 3,059 | 17,784 | * 189, 921 
months ended: 
January 1940 1, 545, 997 270, 000 8, 997 5 483, 447 17, 339 243,690 | 1, 537, 637 7783 | 14,494 6, 946 8, 
January 1941 1, 995, 108 264, 300 20, 808 12} 490,479 21, 642 370, 248 | 1,835,036 | 598,906 | 30,171} 1,018 | 9,233 | 160,061 
January 1942.._| 2,775,418 | 498, 000 4, 418 | 18 | 613, 708 28, 750 187,591 | 2,548,602 |......... 35,161 | 2,515 | 4,709 | 6 226,797 
| 
1941 
January... | 1,995, 108 29, 000 20, 808 | Sa) Geel... 38,001 | 1,835,036 2, 462 2 See 3,085 | § 160, 061 
February __. | 2,100,651 | 113,000 13, 351 | 12| 145,649 |......__- 40,426 | 1, 940, 259 2, 467 Se 2,659 | 160,381 
March ____- 2,092,339 | —10,000 | 15,039 |. ...| 13, 141 | 54 34,042 | 1,919, 412 15, 064 5 | 2,522] 172, 
April | 2, 126, 553 40, 000 9, 253 | 08) 8? |.....-.... 33,440 | 1,952,489 | * 2,695 4 Sater, 1,728 | 173,958 
7 eer eneeee | 2,263,477 | 137, 000 9, 177 | 106 | 166, 135 |..-....... 29,017 | 2,089, 607 31 _, 1,088 | 173,764 
ST 2, 283, 658 18, 700 10, 658 |. | 10,102 24, 197 30,169 | 2, 093, 737 0 | 14,674 | 2,087 554 | 189,921 
2, 336, 948 60, 000 3, 948 | 7 | a ee 28,276 | 2, 143, 431 0 WD Eictntins 366 | § 193, 509 
ane . Pscaicaes 2,488,016 | 146,000 9, 016 | 7 | SRR 24,889 | 2, 204, 470 0 SRE 487 —= 
September...__.___| 2, 487, 541 0 8, 541 |. 7, 446 55 23,670 | 2, 278, 301 0 | 16, 293 5 596 , 240 
October. ___. 2, 541, 283 59,000 | 3, 283 | 33 | 73,654 st isiaatll 19,408 | 2,332, 547 0 (| 615 | 208, 703 
November. _______ 2, 712, 734 168,000 | 6, 734 | 33 3g a: 20,203 | 2, 503, 721 C). iia 567 | 208, 980 
December 2, 744, 358 26, 000 12, 358 aaa 12,026 | 28, 694 28,042 | 2, 516, 399 | 0 | 17,288 | 2,510 820 | 227,958 
| | } 
1942 
January... 2, 775, 418 39, 000 4, 418 18 ef eure 43,104 | 2, 548, 602 | 0 | 96 ia 1,257 | 226,797 
| i 

















' Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
Flozment insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the 

allroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes benefit ayments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are 
held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

? Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. 

* Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
—— but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of each 


‘ Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
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5 Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut (see footnote 7). 
6 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment ce administration 
fund in accordance with amendments of Oct. 10, 1940, to the Railroad U - 
ployment Insurance Act amounting to $7.5 million in January 1941, $3.9 


J t. 

? Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemployment 
ere account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemployment 

nsurance Act. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 


Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


This classification, which includes items that would 
otherwise be grouped under the other headings, is inaugu- 
rated as an aid in locating publications dealing with the 
effect of the war on social services. 


Assott, Epirs, and Haake, AtFrrep P. Unemployment 
Relief in the Defense Crisis. Radio broadcast. Cleve- 
land: American Economic Foundation, 1941. 8 pp. 
A radio debate, with questions from the audience, on 

the subject of greater or less participation by the Federal 

Government in unemployment relief. 


Asotin, Louis C. N., and Marrucci, Nicnouas L. A. 
“Jobs in Industry.”” Employment Security Review, 
Washington, Vol. 9, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 9-11. 
The function of job analysis as a tool of the United States 

Employment Service under wartime conditions. 


Services to the Armed 
Washington, 1941. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross. 
Forces. Rev. December 1941. 
30 pp. 

An illustrated pamphlet describing the work of the Red 

Cross for service men and their families. 


“American Red Cross and Public Welfare Agencies.” 
Supplement, Public Welfare News, Chicago, January 
1942. 2 pp. Processed. 


“Policy statement governing the relationship of the 
American Red Cross and public welfare agencies, regarding 
services to the armed forces as developed by the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Red Cross.” 


Amipon, Bevutan. “American Speed-Up.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 31, No. 2 (February 1942), pp. 
53-56 ff. 


The Nation’s 1942 requirements for manpower, current 
programs of mobilization and training, and the question 
of industrial relations. Includes a description of the 
United States Employment Service and of the conditions 
which led to nationalization of employment service 
functions. 


Bane, Frank. ‘National Defense on the Home Front.” 
Welfare Bulletin (Illinois Department of Public Welfare), 
Springfield, Vol. 32, No. 12 (December 1942), pp. 6 ff. 


Biwpie, Eric H. The Mobilization of the Home Front; 
The British Experience and Its Significance for the 
United States. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1942. 47 pp. (Publication No. 81.) 


This report for the American Public Welfare Association 
notes the increased role of civilian agencies in modern 
warfare, describes the British mobilization of manpower, 
and by examples from four municipalities shows the 
“new strategy” developed in England for civilian defense. 
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The British organization is outlined, and there is an account 
of administrative principles for application to conditions 
in this country. A brief appendix summarizes the expan- 
sions recently made in the British social insurance benefits. 


CaLiFoRNIA. Strate CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Labor 
Supply for National Defense in California; Report and 
Recommendations of the Sub-Committee on Defense Labor 
Supply, Statewide Social Security Committee. Place not 
given, June 1941. 23 pp. Processed. 


“Canada’s Labor Resources and the War Effort; Summary 
of Measures Adopted Under Various Agencies.” Labor 
Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 42, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 
37-38. 


Ciose, Katuryn. ‘Volunteers Are Welcome.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 78, No. 2 (February 1942), 
pp. 35-38. 

A review of the wartime situation of social agencies 
with respect to the increased number of voluntary workers, 
Includes information on administrative policies at national, 
State, and local levels. In the same issue, Welfare Ward- 
ens, by Henry E. Kagan, describes volunteer social-work 
organization in Mount Vernon, New York. 


Councit ror Democracy. Defense on Main Street; A 
Guidebook for Local Activities for Defense and Democracy. 
Prepared in cooperation with the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. New 
York: The Council, 1941. 88 pp. 


Contains a wide variety of suggestions for individuals 
and organizations wishing to promote community effort 
for better social and political conditions. Discusses em- 
ployment, housing, recreation, and health; and includes 
guides to national organizations, films, radio programs, and 
reading material. 


“The Crisis of Manpower.’’ Labor Management, London, 
Vol. 24, No. 256 (January 1942), pp. 3-5. 
An account of British labor-market and defense develop- 
ments. 


Davies, A. Emi. “Cities to the Fore in Wartime 
England.”” National Municipal Review, New York, 
Vol. 31, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 20-24. 

The former chairman of the London County Council 
offers suggestions to United States cities based on London’s 
experience with civilian defense. 


Dickinson, Z. CuarKx. Labor Policy and National De- 


fense. University of Michigan, Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, 1941. 62 pp. Processed. (Bulletin No. 
12.) 


A discussion of 1941 trends in wages and labor policy 
generally, with brief background material on the experi- 
ence in the 1914-21 period and on current experience in 
European countries and Canada. 
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Futter, Heven. “Mobilizing Manpower.” New Re- 
public, New York, Vol. 106, No. 7 (Feb. 16, 1942), 
pp. 233-234. 

Advocates setting up a single Federal agency, or ‘De- 
partment of Labor Supply,”’ to meet the country’s wartime 
labor requirements. 


Georce, C. Oswatp. “British Public Finance in Peace 
and War.” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
London, Vol. 104 (1941), Pt. 3, pp. 235-265. Dis- 
cussion, pp. 265-280. 


Includes data on the social services. 


Hansen, Atvin H. After the War—Full Employment. 
Washington: U.S. National Resources Planning Board, 
January 1942. 19 pp. 

Analyzes some of the needs and probable characteristics 
of “a positive program of post-war economic expansion 
and full employment.” 


Hawkins, Everett D. Dismissal Compensation and the 
War Economy. Washington: Committee on Social 
Security, Social Science Research Council, 1942. 81 pp. 
Processed. (Pamphlet Series, No. 7.) 


An analysis of dismissal compensation here and abroad 
“principally in terms of its possible significance as one of 
the means of ameliorating the impacts of unemployment in 
the post-war period.”” Part I considers existing plans and 
notes various suggested modifications to aid unemployed 
workers after the war. Part II discusses ‘‘the relation of 
dismissal compensation and deferred pay or compulsory 
savings plans to the problem of controlling the extent of 
wartime inflation and post-war deflation.” 


“The Impact of War on Long-Term Unemployment in 
Great Britain.’’ International Labor Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 45, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 44-63. 


“Is Priorities Unemployment Pressing?” Social Security, 
New York, Vol. 16, No. 2 (January 1942), pp. 1 ff. 


Cites arguments against the adoption by Congress of 
legislation providing special “war displacement”’ benefits 
for persons unemployed as a result of conversion of plants 
to rearmament purposes. Includes a table showing per- 
centage change in benefits for selected States, June— 
November 1941. 


LEHMAN, MAXwELt, and Yarmon, Morton. How to Get 
a Defense Job. [New York] Home Institute, Inc., 
1941. 39 pp. 

Information on defense occupations, including regional 
industrial activity, public and private training, and occu- 
pations most in demand. A list of all public employment 
Offices is given. 


LunpBerc, Emma O. “A Community Program of Day 
Care for Children of Mothers Employed in Defense 
Areas.”” The Child, Washington, Vol. 6, No. 7 (January 
1942), pp. 152-161. 


Mountin, JosepH W. “Adaptation of Public Health 
Programs to Defense Needs.” American Journal of 
Public Health, New York, Vol. 32, No. 1 (January 1942), 
pp. 1-8. 
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Murpny, Mary E. “The War and British Workers.” 
Harvard Business Review, New York, Vol. 20, No. 1 
(Autumn 1941), pp. 92-106. 

A review of British labor developments, including labor 
mobilization, shifting and dilution of labor, training, dis- 
putes, wages, hours, and unemployment. 


“New National Service; Vital Defense Labor Employment 
No Longer Hampered by State Lines.” The Techno- 
crat, Los Angeles, Vol. 10, No. 2 (February 1942), pp. 
7-8. 


‘Public Health Nurse in a Defense Area.’”’ Public Health 
Nursing, New York, Vol. 34, No. 2 (February 1942), 
pp. 71-76. 


The work of public health nurses recently added to 
special defense areas through a special congressional 
appropriation for the U. 8. Public Health Service. 


Scuituer, A. Artuur. Military Law and Defense Legis- 
lation. St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Co., 1941. 
xxxiv, 647 pp. 

‘The collection of materials in this volume is intended 
to serve as an introduction to military law and to those 
aspects of defense legislation that affect the rights, duties 
and privileges of the individual.” Legislation and cases 
are divided into four main sections: the constitutional 
extent of military power, the Army, military law proper, 
and the civil rights of the soldier. 


“The Social Objective in Wartime and World Reconstruc- 
tion; The New York Conference of the International 
Labor Organization.’’ International Labor Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 45, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 1-24. 


A report of the recent I. L. O. Conference. 


Tart, CHar.tes P. “Home Towns Organize for Defense.” 
National Municipal Review, New York, Vol. 31, No. 1 
(January 1942), pp. 18-19 ff. 


WeInTRAUB, Sipney. “Compulsory Savings in Great 
Britain.’’ Harvard Business Review, New York, Vol. 20, 
No. 1 (Autumn 1941), pp. 53-64. 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Report of Proceedings 
of the Sizty-First Annual Convention . . . Seattle, 
Washington, October 6 to 16, Inclusive, 1941. Wash- 
ington: The Federation, 1941. xxxviii, 746 pp. 
Includes a report on social security by the executive 

committee of the Federation, an address on social security. 

by Arthur J. Altmeyer, and a table showing the benefit 
services of standard national and international unions 

for 1940. 

Grecory, Ceci, L. “The Administrative Staff of the 
State Social Security Commission of Missouri.” Index 
of Public Assistance in Missouri, Jefferson City, Vol. 
4, No. 3 (July-September 1941), pp. 101-111. 


A review of the characteristics and qualifications of 
the personnel of the Missouri Social Security Commission 
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and of elements of personnel management in the agency. 
Includes tables and charts. 


HaEnseEL, Paut. “A Survey of Soviet Labor Legislation: 
1917-1941.” Illinois Law Review, Chicago, Vol. 36, 
No. 5 (January 1942), pp. 529-544. 

A general account which includes information on the 

social services in the U. 8S. 8. R. 


Laney, Micuaet J. ‘The Challenge of the Aged.” 

Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 52, No. 

1 (January 1942), pp. 3-4. 

Other articles on the aged in the same issue are: Our 
Aging Population, by Thomas G. Hutton; Medical 
Problems of the Aged, by James B. Maple; Social and 
Economic Adjustments of the Aged, by Robert Miller 


Dinkel; and Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, by Albert 
A. Kuhle. 


Mitt, Joun Srvuart. On Social Freedom. Reprinted 
from the Ozford and Cambridge Review, June 1907, with 
an introduction by Dorothy Fosdick. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. 69 pp. 

This book, subtitled, ‘“The Necessary Limits of Individ- 
ual Freedom Arising out of the Conditions of our Social 
Life,” makes generally available one of Mill’s later essays 
which has heretofore been almost completely neglected. 


Rossins, Rarnarp B. Developments in Social Security 
and Pension Plans. Address before Annual Meeting 
of the Eastern Association of College and University 
Business Officers, White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, Dec. 9, 1941. Place not given, 1941. 10 pp. 
A discussion of the possible extension of social security 

legislation to cover college employment, with comment on 


unemployment compensation and old-age and survivors 
insurance. 


“A Social Insurance Act in Costa Rica.’’ International 
Labor Review, Montreal, Vol. 45, No. 1 (January 1942), 
p. 95. 


“Social Insurance in Russia.’”’ The Economist, London, 
Vol. 141, No. 5131 (Dec. 27, 1941), p. 779. 


“Summary of Significant Legislation Passed by the General 
Assembly of 1941.” John Marshall Law Quarterly, 
Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 2 (December 1941), pp. 189-231. 


Includes an explanation by Robert F. Hernon of 
changes in the Illinois Unemployment Compensation 
Act, and briefer material on new legislation concerning 
old-age assistance and relief in the State. 


Wess, Lewis Laurence. ‘Has Social Security Learned 
From Workmen’s Compensation?” Social Security, 
New York, Vol. 16, No. 2 (February 1942), pp. 3-4. 
The author finds that administrative provisions under 

the Social Security Act are superior to early developments 
under workmen’s compensation, but declares that the 
benefit structure in unemployment compensation and 
the lack of medical-care provisions show failure to profit 
from workmen’s compensation experience. 


[Wituiamson, W. R.] “Williamson on Future of Social 
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Security.” Eastern Underwriter, New York, Vol. 43 
No. 4 (Jan. 23, 1942), pp. 3 ff. 
An effort to indicate the broad outlines of “gogig) 


budgeting” as it may appear in this country 10 years 
from now. 


Witson, Duncan. “Factory Inspection: A Thirty-Fiye 
Years Retrospect.’ Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, London, Vol. 104 (1941), Pt. 3, pp. 209-204. 
Discussion, pp. 224-234. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


“Community Property—Interest of the Wife Upon Dis. 
solution of the Community by Divorce in the Old Age 
Benefits Being Received by the Husband Under the 
Social Security Act.’’ Southern California Law Review, 
Los Angeles, Vol. 15, No. 2 (January 1942), pp. 226-239. 
(Comments.) 


KaBackK, GoutprieE R. ‘How to Get a Number; A Lesson 
Plan on Social Security.”” Occupations, New York, Vol. 
20, No. 5 (February 1942), pp. 348-351. 


ParK Employes’ ANNUITY AND BENEFIT FuND, CuHicago. 
Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Retirement Board, 


June 30, 1941. Chicago, 1941. 67 pp. Processed. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


“Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission.” 
Labor Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 42, No. 1 (January 1942), 
pp. 69-77. 

Includes the text of Canadian Order in Council dated 
January 7, extending unemployment insurance benefits to 
persons whose earnings, because of war conditions, are 
in excess of $2,000 annually. Also includes statistical 
data and other information on Canadian unemployment 
insurance operations. 


BecKHARDT, Reaina. “Effects of Common-Ownership 
Provisions.”’ Employment Security Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 9, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 14-15. 
Discusses the function, legislative status, and legal posi- 

tion of the provision found in many State unemployment 
compensation laws providing for the coverage of workers 
in small employing units which are owned or controlled 
by the same interests owning or controlling other employ- 
ing units. 


Carson, Daniet. ‘‘Accessions to and Separations From 
the Labor Force: Concepts for Analyzing Certain Types 
of Labor Problems.’”’ Jeurnal of Political Economy, 
Chicago, Vol. 49, No. 6 (December 1941), pp. 882-894. 
Presents estimates of the numbers, age, and sex of per- 

sons entering and leaving the Nation’s labor market and 

discusses the factors affecting census and social security 
data. 


“Employment Service Federalized Under Protest.’ Social 


Security, New York, Vol. 16, No. 2 (February 1942), 
p. 5. 
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Opinions of State officials on the change effected last 
December in the status of the public employment offices. 


“Pederalizing the Employment Service.” Indiana Em- 
ployment Security Commentator, Indianapolis, Vol. 2, 
No. 7 (January 1942), pp. 4-5. Processed. 


Henstey, Rosert B., and Harton, Roperr FE. “Ex- 
perience Rating Sound and Practical.” Monthly 
Bulletin (Kentucky Department of Industrial Relations), 
Frankfort, Vol. 3, Nos. 11 and 12 (November—Decem- 
ber 1941), pp. 3-6. Processed. 


INDUSTRIAL SuRVEY AssociATEs. Earning a Living in the 
World of Tomorrow; A Study of Present Trends and the 
Long Range Outlook. Los Angeles: Industrial Survey 
Associates, May 15, 1941. 79 pp. Processed. 
Estimates of employment opportunities in 7 major occu- 

pational groups comprising 81 job fields. 


Kentucky. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMIS- 
sion. A Study of Intermittent Industry in Kentucky. 
Submitted by the Committee to Study Intermittent 
Industry. Frankfort, Nov. 1, 1941. 40 pp. 

The committee was appointed under the 1940 Kentucky 
Unemployment Compensation Law to study industries 
where employment fluctuated irregularly without evidence 
of static or seasonal influences. A basic purpose was to 
explore possibilities for reducing benefits and taxes in this 
field. The published report describes the methods of 
analysis adopted, presents findings and a list of Kentucky 
industries by regularity of employment, and recommends 
that experience rating be eliminated from the State law. 


Lone, C. Dari. School-Leaving Youth and Employment; 
Some Factors Associated With the Duration of Early 
Employment of Youth Whose Formal Education Ended 
at High School Graduation or Earlier. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 84 pp. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 845.) 

A study of the relation between duration of employment 
and certain personal and family characteristics of 469 
boys and 429 girls selected at random from those graduat- 
ing or withdrawing from 6 senior high schools. Impli- 
cations are drawn for secondary school programs. The 
work includes extensive information on similar studies 
and contains a bibliography. 


SHartte, C. L. “Occupational Testing in the U. S 
Employment Service.”” Occupations, New York, Vol. 
20, No. 5 (February 1942), pp. 392-393. 


“Unemployment Compensation.”” Wisconsin Taxpayer, 
Madison, Vol. 10, No. 2 (Jan. 15, 1942), pp. 1 ff. 


Describes the Wisconsin law and discusses the national 
operation of the employment security services. There is 
also a section of questions and answers on social security 
pay-roll taxes. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


CaNnaDIAN WELFARE CounciL. Requisites in the Organi- 
zation of Child Protection Services. Ottawa: The Coun- 


Bulletin, March 1942 


cil, December 1941. 28 pp. (Publication No. 118.) 

Supplements: Your Children’s Aid Society, 9 pp., proc- 

essed (Supplement 118A); Suggestions for Constitution 

and By-Laws, 10 pp., processed (Supplement 118B). 

Outlines the nature of legislation dealing with child pro- 
tection in Canada and gives suggestions for forming 
children’s aid societies. 


CHorNYAK, JoHN. “Some Mental Problems in an A. D. C. 
Program.” Welfare Bulletin (Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 32, No. 12 (December 
1941), pp. 7 ff. 


Dunuam, Artuur. Standards for Public Relief—A Sug- 
gested Statement. Detroit: University of Michigan, 
Curriculum in Social Work, August 1941. 16 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

A “suggested brief statement of basic standards for the 
State and local organization and administration of public 
relief,’ including types, organization, administration, per- 
sonnel, fiscal administration, and other matters. The 
statement is ‘‘one section of a report of a study of Public 
Relief in Three Michigan Counties,’’ made at the request 
of the Brookings Institution. 


ELmorg, Epitn B. ‘Field Administration in Public Wel- 
fare.”’ Tennessee Planner, Nashville, Vol. 2, No. 5 
(September—October 1941), pp. 257-268. Processed. 


Includes administrative charts. 


Hoscu, Louis E. ‘‘The Hard Pressed Merit System.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 78, No. 2 (February 
1942), pp. 39-42. 


Reviews the problem of selecting and retaining public 
welfare employees under emergency conditions. 


JAMEs, ArtHUR W., and others. The State Becomes a 
Social Worker; An Administrative Interpretation. Rich- 
mond: Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1942. 368 pp. 
Speeches, reports, periodical articles, and similar sources 

have been drawn upon to provide a historical record of 

public welfare in Virginia and “a source book for profes- 
sional and general educational purposes.”” The two main 
sections deal with public welfare organization—at both 

State and local levels—and with public welfare programs, 

including institutional care, emergency relief, and social 

security. 


Kasius, Perer. ‘Federal Aspects and Other State Ex- 
perience in the Administration of Aid to Dependent 
Children.” Welfare Bulletin (Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 32, No. 12 (December 
1941), pp. 5 ff. 


MINNEAPOLIS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Division oF Pusiic Reuier. Factors Contributing to 
the Continuance of Cases Serviced by the Men’s Relief 
Section, June 1, 1941. Minneapolis, 1941. 5 pp. 
Processed. 


“People, Not Paupers.’’ Alabama Social Welfare, Mont- 
gomery, Vol. 7, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 4-5. 


A progress report on almshouses in Alabama. 
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“The Relief Situation.” 


marck, N. D., Vol. 6, No. 11 (November 1941), pp. 1-9. 
Processed. 


Public Welfare Bulletin, Bis- 


An analysis of relief conditions in North Dakota and a 
survey of future prospects in the field of assistance. 


‘Review of Public Assistance in 1941.’”’ Monthly Caseload 
Report (Philadelphia Department of Public Assistance), 
December 1941, pp. 12-25. Processed. 


Rocers, Mary L. “Just Traipsin’ Around.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 78, No. 2 (February 1942), 
pp. 45-46. 


Aspects of rural social case work in Georgia. 


Strong, B. Doveias. ‘Four years of Public Assistance in 
Tennessee.”’ Tennessee Planner, Nashville, Vol. 2, 
No. 5 (September-October 1941), pp. 231-240. Pro- 
cessed. 


Stoves, Miutprep. ‘Planning for Old Age Assistance in 
Tennessee.”” Tennessee Planner, Nashville, Vol. 2, 
No. 5 (September—October 1941), pp. 269-276. Pro- 
cessed. 


THompson, EvizasBetH A., and McDAnNiEeL, CATHERINE. 
“Planning for Child Welfare in Tennessee.’”’ Tennessee 
Planner, Nashville, Vol. 2, No. 5 (September—October 
1941), pp. 241-255. Processed. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


ALLENDE, Satvapor. ‘‘Social Medicine in Chile.’ Jnter- 
national Labor Review, Montreal, Vol. 45, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary 1942), pp. 24—43. 


Describes Chile and its social policy, outlines the work 
of the Ministry of Health, Social Insurance and Assistance, 
of which the author is head, and considers the desirability 
and proposed uses of a United States loan to Chile for the 
execution of a health protection program. 


“All-inclusive Coverage of Occupational Diseases Under 
the New York Workmen’s Compensation Law.” I[n- 
ternational Labor Review, Montreal, Vol. 45, No. 2 
(February 1942), pp. 157-165. 


“Annual Congress on Industrial Health; Fourth Annual 
Meeting, Held in Chicago, Jan. 12-14, 1942.”" Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 118, 
No. 8 (Feb. 21, 1942), pp. 641-653. 

Includes material on various types of medical programs, 
dental programs, workmen’s compensation, medical and 
training activities in industry, and related topics. 


Atkinson, Mires. Behind the Mask of Medicine. New 
York: Scribner’s 1941. 348 pp. 
A review, by a physician, of the progress and present 
status of medicine, including a chapter on socialized 
medicine. 


CuamBers, R. C. “Some Aspects of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation.” Modern Law Review, London, Vol. 5, No. 
2 (November 1941), pp. 113-117. 
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Reviews briefly some limitations of the British work. 
men’s compensation system. 


Emerson, Haven, Editor. Administrative Medicine. 
New York and Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1941. 839 pp. Loose-leaf. 


This collection of 53 papers serves primarily to describe 
for physicians the functions and organization of the “many 
public facilities for organized care of the sick and for public 
health.” Part I, Organized Care of the Sick, is concerned 
with hospitals, both general and specialized. It has chap- 
ters on Medical Social Service, by [da M. Cannon; Sick- 
ness Surveys, by Selwyn D. Collins; and Voluntary Hos- 
pital Care Insurance, by Frank Van Dyk and C. Rufus 
Rorem. Part II, Public Health Services, contains 36 
papers, including material on international health organiza- 
tions and standards, local health organization, and non- 
official and voluntary services. Part III, Inclusive Medi- 
cal Care for Prevention and Treatment, includes 4 papers, 
among them Medical Services Under Government Aus- 
pices in the United States and Canada, by I. S. Falk, and 
Economic and Social Aspects of Administrative Medicine, 
by P. A. Dodd. Most of the articles are supplemented 
by bibliographies. 


GAFAFER, WILLIAM; SITGREAVES, RosepitTH; and Frasier, 
EvizaBetn 8. “Studies on the Duration of Disabling 
Sickness. III—Duration of Disability From Sickness 
and Nonindustrial Injuries Among the Male Employees 
of an Oil Refining Company With Particular Reference 
to the Older Worker, 1933-39, Inclusive.’’ Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 57, No. 4 (Jan. 23, 
1942), pp. 112-125. 


Garripo Morates, E. “Developing a Comprehensive 
Health Service in Puerto Rico.’’ American Journal of 
Public Health, New York, Vol. 32, No. 1 (January 1942), 
pp. 59-62. 


Hitt, Caries. “Britain Plans a National Hospital 
Service.”’ Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 2 (February 
1942), pp. 93-94. 


Hiscock, Ira V. ‘‘How Important Is the Dental Health 
Program?—Nationally? Locally?’ American Journal 
of Public Health, New York, Vol. 32, No. 2 (February 
1942), pp. 159-165. 


“Hospital Benefit Payments Under the Social Security 
Law.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 2 (February 
1942), pp. 67-68. 

An editorial dealing with the proposed payment of 
hospital benefits to those covered by the social security 
system. 


Kratz, F. W. ‘The Present Status of Full-Time Local 
Health Organization.” Public Health Reports, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 57, No. 6 (Feb. 6, 1942), pp. 194-196. 
Includes a map showing, by county, services performed 

by public health officers. 


Mount1n, JosernH W., and FLoox, Evenyn. ‘‘Distribu- 
tion of Health Services in the Structure of State Govern- 
ment: Chapter III, Tuberculosis Control by State 
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Agencies.” Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 57, 
No. 3 (Jan. 16, 1942), pp. 65-90. 


New York City. DeparTMentT oF HEALTH. An Ac- 
count of Twelve Months of Health Defense; Containing the 
Activities of the Health Department of the City of New 
York for 1940 With Comparative Vital Statistics Tables 
and a Review of Developments Since 1934. New York, 
1941. 283 pp. 











Puirer, CuHartes H. “The Medical Care of Public 


Assistance Recipients.’”’ Illinois Medical Journal, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 81, No. 2 (February 1942), pp. 109-111. 


Public medical aid in Illinois, and recommendations for 


& program of care. 


Wave, Martitpa Ann. “Community Nursing—FSA 


Style.” Public Health Nursing, New York, Vol. 34, No. 
2 (February 1942), pp. 82-88. 


Statistical Bulletins of State Public Welfare Agencies 


The following statistical bulletins issued by State public 
welfare agencies are received currently, or have been re- 
ceived for part of 1941, by the Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Public Assistance. The information given for 
each bulletin is based on a review of the latest available 
issue. Most of these publications are reproduced by some 
process other than printing. If a bulletin is printed, the 
fact is noted; otherwise a type of processing is to be under- 
stood. The place of publication is given only if this infor- 
mation appears on the bulletin. Wherever the phrase “‘the 
three special types of public assistance’’ is used, it refers to 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind. 

The previous list of statistical bulletins was carried in 
the January 1941 issue of the Bulletin. 


ALABAMA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Statistics. Montgomery. Monthly. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
assistance to the handicapped, temporary aid, surplus 
commodities, services to children, juvenile-court cases, and 
almshouse care. A summary contains data on public 
assistance, surplus commodities, the WPA, CCC, NYA, 
and FSA, and unemployment benefits. 


Arizona. Stratre DEPARTMENT OF Socitat SECURITY AND 

WeLFARE, Statistical Report. Monthly. 

Statistical information on the three special types of 
public assistance, general relief, and special programs— 
foster home, institutional, and transient care. Also data 
on services and on the food stamp plan. 


CaLIFORNIA. State DEPARTMENT OF SoctaL WELFARE. 
Preliminary Statistical Release. Monthly. Prepared by 
the Division of Research and Statistics. (Through 
September 1941 Preliminary Public Assistance Release.) 
Data on the three special types of public assistance, aid 

to partially self-supporting blind, county indigent aid, 

surplus-commodities distribution, and the food and cotton 
stamp plans. 


Public Assistance in California. Sacramento. Quar- 
terly. Prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 

Data on the three special types of public assistance, aid 
to partially self-supporting blind, county indigent aid, and 
unemployment relief administered by the State Relief 
Administration (through June 1941); also summary in- 
formation for Federal work programs and the FSA, and 
periodic interpretive articles on social data. 


Bulletin, March 1942 


CaLirorNiA. Strate Reirer ADMINISTRATION. Monthly 


Statistical Summary. Los Angeles. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics. (Discontinued with May 1941 
issue.) 

A statistical review of the unemployment relief, self-help, 
and camp programs of the SRA, surplus-commodities dis- 
tribution, and the food and cotton stamp plans; also sum- 
mary of the special types of assistance, WPA employment, 
and FSA subsistence grants. 


Cotorapo. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Colorado State Department of Public Welfare. Denver. 
Quarterly. Printed. 

Statistical data on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, surplus commodities, assistance 
to tuberculosis cases, CCC selection, and child welfare 


services. Also includes special articles in welfare and 
related fields. 


ConneEcTicuT. OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEL- 
FARE. Public Welfare Statistics. Hartford. Quarterly. 
Prepared by the Statistical Division. 


Data on general relief, old-age assistance, widows’ aid, 
aid to the blind, surplus commodities, the food stamp 
plan, the WPA, NYA, and CCC, child welfare, and index 
of business activities. A summary also includes informa- 
tion on institutional care and State and county wards. 


ConneEcTICUT. OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEL- 
FARE. Division oF Pustic AssisTaNce. Blind Assist- 
ance Statistics for Month of ... Old Age Assistance 
Statistics for Month of ... Atd to Dependent Children 
Statistics for Month of . . . Hartford. 


Summary statistical reports on these programs. 


District oF CoLtumBiA. Boarp or Pusiic WELFARE. 
Pustic AssisTaANcE Division. Public Assistance Statis- 
tics. Washington. Monthly. (Temporarily discon- 
tinued. Last issue was for July 1941.) 

A statistical review of the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, surplus-commodities distribution, 
relief and services to nonresidents, and homes for children 
and the aged. 


FLtoripa. Strate Wetrare Boarp. Public Assistance 
Statistics. Jacksonville. Monthly. Prepared by the 
Department of Research and Statistics. 

Data on the three special types of public assistance 
surplus commodities, certifications to the WPA, NYA 
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and CCC, and services to individuals and other agencies, 
and State data on administrative costs. Also contains 
notes on public welfare and special articles. 


GrorGia. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Welfare Statistics. Atlanta. Quarterly. 
the Division of Research and Statistics. 
Data on the three special types of public assistance, 

general relief, surplus commodities, the CCC, child welfare 

services, crippled children’s services, and institutional 
care of children. Also contains information on services 


to other agencies, including certification to the WPA, 
NYA, and CCC. 


Public 
Prepared by 


IpaAHO. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic ASSISTANCE. Public 
Assistance Statistics. Monthly. (Formerly Department 
of Public Welfare, Division of Public Assistance.) 

A statistical review of the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, surplus-commodities distribution, 
school lunch program, child welfare services, and the 


CCC. 


Inurnois. Pusiic Arp Commission. Monthly Bulletin 
on Relief Statistics. Chicago. Prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Allocation and Certification. (The former 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission became the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, July 1941.) 

Statistics on general relief, surplus commodities, and the 
food stamp plan. Also contains summary data on old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, mothers’ 
pensions, blind pensions, the WPA, and economic trends. 


INDIANA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Old- 
Age Assistance. Aid to Dependent Children. Blind 
Assistance. Child Welfare Services. Crippled Children. 
Township Relief. Work Projects Administration. 
Monthly. 

Tabular data on these programs. 
Quarterly Statistical Survey. Indianapolis. Prepared 


by the Division of General Adrainistration. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general relief, surplus commodities, child welfare services, 
crippled children’s services, State institutions, county 
infirmaries, the WPA and CCC, unemployment com- 
pensation, and economic trends. 
articles. 


Also includes special 


Iowa. DEPARTMENT OF SocraAL WELFARE. 
fare in Iowa. Des Moines. Monthly. 
the Division of Research and Statistics. 
Statistical tables on old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 

general relief, widows’ pensions, soldiers’ relief, surplus 

commodities, and child welfare services. 


Public Wel- 
Prepared by 


LovISIANA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Louisiana Public Welfare Statistics. Baton Rouge. 
Monthly. Prepared by Research and Statistics. 


Contains statistical data on the three special types of 
public assistance, general relief (‘‘others assistance’), 
foster care, child welfare services, commodity distribution 
(direct and centralized stamp plan), and various certifi- 
cation and referral services. 
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Maine. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE. (Gen. 
eral Relief in the State of Maine. Augusta. Monthly 
A summary statistical report on general relief. 


MaryLanp. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE 
Monthly Statistical Report. Baltimore. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance 

. . . . . ’ 

general relief, surplus-commodities distribution, and the 
food stamp plan. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFarg, 
Aid and Relief Statistics. Boston. Quarterly. Pre. 
pared by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 


Includes statistical data on general relief, the special 
types of public assistance, soldiers’ relief, surplus com- 
modities, the WPA, NYA, and CCC, employment service, 
unemployment compensation, and economic indexes, 


MicHiGgan. Soctat WELFARE CommMISSION. 
PARTMENT OF SoOciAL WELFARE. 
Public Relief Statistics. 
Research and Statistics. 


State Dz- 
Monthly Summary of 
Prepared by the Division of 


Statistical information concerning the three special 
types of public assistance, general relief, shelter care, 
surplus-commodities distribution, and WPA employment. 


Divti- 
Welfare Review. 


MINNESOTA. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY. 
SION OF SocraL WELFARE. 


St. Paul. Monthly. 


Contains monthly data on the three special types of 
public assistance, general relief, disabled war veterans’ 
relief, surplus commodities, and food stamps. Contains 
occasional data on child welfare services, and the school 
lunch and associated programs. 


Social 


Also “‘Notes and Com- 


ments’”’ and “Reports Say”’ sections. 
Mississippi. STaTeE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Public Welfare in Mississippi. Jackson. Quarterly. 


Edited by the Division of Research and Statistics. 

Data on old-age assistance, aid to the blind, general 
relief, surplus-commodities distribution, food stamp plan, 
child welfare services, services to the blind, CCC selection, 
referrals to other agencies, and selective service investiga- 
tions. A summary contains data on public assistance, 
surplus commodities, the WPA, NYA, FSA, and CCC, 
and unemployment benefits. 
ments, and feature material. 


Also includes notes, com- 


Missourr. Strate Socrat Securtry ComMIssIon. 
of Public Assistance in Jefferson 
Quarterly. Printed. Prepared by the 


Research and Statistics. 


Index 
City. 
Division of 


Missouri. 


Statistical data for an integrated series including all 
programs and separate data on general relief, the three 
special types of public assistance, surplus commodities, 
child welfare services, and the WPA, NYA, CCC, and 
FSA, and blind pension program. The results of research 
studies and other articles are also included. 


MonTANA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
Public Welfare Statistics. Monthly. 
Division of Statistics and Research. 


WELFARE. 
Prepared by the 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
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general relief, transient relief, surplus-commodities dis- 
tribution, the CCC, child welfare services, and crippled 
children’s services. 


NepraskA. Boarp or Conrrot. DEPARTMENT OF As- 
SISTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE. Public Welfare in 
Nebraska. Lincoln. Monthly. Prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics. 


Contains data regarding the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, surplus commodities and food 
stamps, the CCC, WPA, and FSA, child welfare services, 
crippled children’s services, mothers’ pensions, soldiers’ 
and sailors’ relief, and institutions under the supervision 
of the Board of Control. Also contains notes, comments, 
and trends. 


Nevapa. State WELFARE DEPARTMENT. Report on 
Public Assistance in Nevada. Monthly. Prepared by 
the Department of Research and Statistics. 

Data on the three special types of public assistance and 
general relief. 


New HampsHiRE. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Quarterly Bulletin of Relief, Public Assistance, and 
Service Statistics. Prepared by the Division of Research 
and Statistics. 

Includes information on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief. surplus commodities, child 
welfare services, foster-home care, aid to tuberculosis 
cases, sight conservation and services to the blind, and 
services to veterans. 

New JersFY. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND 
AcENcIES. Diviston oF OLp-AGE AssisTaANce. Old- 
Age Statistics for [Month]. Trenton. 

A summary report on old-age assistance. 

New JerskY. Municipat Aip ADMINISTRATION. Monthly 


Relief Report. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Trenton. 


Summary statistics on general relief, surplus-commodi- 
ties distribution, WPA employment, and unemployment 
compensation, and short articles of general interest. 


Quarerly Relief Report. 
Statistics on general relief, surplus-commodities distri- 


bution, WPA employment, and unemployment compensa- 
tion. 


New JerRsEY. State Boarp OF CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS. 
Home Lire DEPARTMENT AND DRPENDENT CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT. Monthly Statistical Report. Trenton. 


Statistical data on aid to dependent children and foster 
home care. 


New York. Stare Department oF SociaL WELFARE. 
Preliminary Report of Public Assistance for {Month}. 
Albany. Prepared by the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 

A summary report on the three special types of public 
assistance and general relief. 


Public Assistance in New York State. (Formerly Report 
on Public Assisiance.) Albany. Monthly. Prepared by 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
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Statistical data on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, the WPA, factory employment 
and pay rolls, and cost of living. 


Urban-Rural Analysis of Home Relief in New York. 
Monthly. Prepared by the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. (Incorporated in Public Assistance in New York 
State since September 1941.) 


A summary report on general relief. 


Social Statistics. Albany. Quarterly. Printed. Prepared 
by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 


Statistical data on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, surplus-commodities distribution, 
and the stamp plan, the WPA, NYA, CCC, foster care of 
children, State training schools, private homes for the 
aged. and public homes. Also includes a summary of 
business conditions. 


Nortsa Carouina. State BoarD oF CHARITIES AND 
Pusitic WELFARE. DiIvIsION oF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Public Assistance Statistics. Raleigh. Monthly. Pre- 
pared by the Statistical Service. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general relief, other financial assistance, and surplus- 
commodities distribution. 


Nortu Dakota. Pusiic WELFARE Boarp. Public Wel- 
fare Bulletin. Bismarck. Monthly. 


Information concerning the three special types of public 
assistance, general assistance, commodities distribution 
and stamp plan, the WPA, CCC, NYA, and FSA, child 
welfare services, and services for crippled children. Also 
contains special articles. 


On10. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. DIVISION 
oF SocraL ADMINISTRATION. Number of Cases Receiving 
and Obligations Incurred for General Relief... . 
Monthly. 


A tabular summary of general relief. 


Oxn10. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Assistance Statistics. Columbus. Monthly. 
A statistical summary of the special types of public 


assistance, general relief, FSA grants, Federal work 
programs, and services to children. 


Public 


OKLAHOMA. StTatrt DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Oklahoma Public Welfare Review. Oklahoma City. 
Monthly. 


Includes information concerning the three special types 
of public assistance, child welfare services, crippled chil- 
dren’s services, and the CCC. Also contains special notes 
and articles. 


OrEGON. State Pusiic WELFARE Commission. Public 
Welfare in Oregon. Portland. Monthly. 


Statistical data on the three special types of public 
assistance, general assistance, and aid administered by 
county courts; also the CCC, and foster-home certification. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Pennsylvania Public Assistance Statistics. Harrisburg. 
Monthly. Prepared by the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 
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Presents and analyzes data on general relief, the three 
special types of public assistance, surplus commodities, 
and the WPA, CCC, and NYA. Also contains special 
articles. 


Statistical Report on General Assistance. 
Weekly. 


Harrisburg. 


Presents and analyzes data on general assistance 
applications, reasons for general assistance case-load 
changes, and expenditures for general assistance grants. 


Statistical Report on Public Assistance and Work Relief. 


Harrisburg. Monthly. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. (Discontinued with April 1941 
issue.) 


A summary report on general relief, the three special 
types of public assistance, and the WPA. 


Rope Istanp. DeparRTMENT oF Sociat WELFARE. 
Rhode Island Welfare. Monthly. Prepared by the 
Division of Research and Statistics. 

Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
unemployment relief, and soldiers’ relief. 


South Caroumna. State DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
Wetrare. South Carolina Public Welfare Statistics. 
Columbia. Monthly. Prepared by the Division of 


Research and Statistics. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general relief, and on various services, including child 
welfare services, services to the blind, referrals to the 
WPA, certifications for surplus commodities and to the 
CCC, and investigations for free hospitalization and for 
selective service boards. 


Sours Daxotra. DegpartTMENT oF Sociat Sscuriry. 
Public Welfare in South Dakota. Monthly. Prepared 
by the Division of Research and Statistics. 


Includes information concerning the three special types 
of public assistance, general relief, WPA, FSA, commodities 
and food stamps, and child welfare services. Also in- 
cludes interpretation of trends and special articles. 
TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Tennessee 

Public Assistance Statistics. Nashville. Monthly. Pre- 

pared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 

Statistical information on the three special types of 
public assistance, general relief, surplus commodities, the 
CCC, child welfare services, and service only. A summary 
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also includes data on the WPA, NYA, and on Services 
for other agencies. 


Uran. Strats DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE. Public 
Assistance in Utah. Salt Lake City. Bimonthly. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
(Discontinued with March-April 1941 issue.) 
Data on the three special types of public assistance, 

general relief, surplus commodities, child welfare services, 

foster care, and other types of aid and service. 

VIRGINIA. COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND. 
Blind Statistical Report. Monthly. 


A summary report on aid to the blind. 
news items. 


Aid to the 
Also includes 


VirGINIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Welfare Statistics. Richmond. Monthly. 
by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
Data on old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 

general relief, and welfare services. 


Public 
Prepared 


WASHINGTON. DEPARTMENT OF SociaL SEcurITY. 
lic Assistance in the State of Washington. 
Monthly 
Office. 


Data on the three special types of public assistance, 
general assistance, surplus commodities, the food stamp 
plan, the CCC, health services, services to children and the 
blind, and referrals and certifications to Federal agencies. 


Pub- 
Olympia. 
Prepared by the Research and Statistics 


West VirGIniA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC Assist- 
ANCE. Public Assistance Statistics. Charleston. Month- 
ly. Prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 


Includes information on the three special types of public 
assistance, general relief, surplus-commodities distribution, 
and services to children, adult physical rehabilitation pro- 
gram, veterans’ services, the CCC, and other service 
programs. Also contains special articles. 

WISCONSIN. 

Public Assistance in Wisconsin. 


State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Monthly. 

Data on recipients and payments for general relief and 
the three special types of public assistance. 


Wisconsin Public Welfare Review. Quarterly. Pre- 

pared by the Division of Public Assistance, Research and 

Statistics Section. 

Statistics on the special types of public assistance, 
general relief, surplus commodities, and the WPA. 
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Reports of State Public Welfare Agencies 


The following list includes the latest biennial, annual, or 
semiannual reports of State public welfare agencies re- 
ceived by the Social Security Board as of January 31, 1942. 
The present list includes only comprehensive reports pub- 
lished separately and, therefore, does not include summary 
articles or reviews appearing in periodical publications. 
The place of publication is given only if this information 
appears on the bulletin. Most of the reports are printed. 
If the report is reproduced by some method other than 
printing, the fact is noted. A list of statistical bulletins 
jssued by State public welfare agencies appears in this 
jssue also. For a list of special studies relating to public 
welfare programs, see “Special Studies in the Field of 
Public Welfare’ and subsequent accessions, prepared by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board. 

The previous list of reports of State agencies was carried 
in the January 1941 issue of the Bulletin. 


ALABAMA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Annual 
Report . . . for the Fiscal Year October 1, 1939-—September 
30, 1940. Montgomery, 1941. 84 pp. 


Arizona. State DEPARTMENT OF SocraL SECURITY AND 
WELFARE. Annual Report of the State Board of Social 
Security and Welfare and the Commissioner of the State 
Department of Social Security and Welfare . . . Fiscal 
Year 1940-41. [1941] 33 pp. and tables. Processed. 


ARKANSAS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Annual 
Report . . . for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1941. 
Little Rock, no date. 56 pp. and table. 


CALIFORNIA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF SocrAL WELFARE. 
Biennial Report—July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1940. Sacra- 
mento, 1941. 97 pp. 


Expenditures for Relief and Some Welfare Programs by 
Federal, State, and County Agencies in California. Sacra- 
mento, 1941. 32 pp. (Covers fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940.) 


Cotorapo. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Annual Report, 1940. Published as: Colorado State De- 
partment of Public Welfare Quarterly Bulletin. Vol. 4, 
No. 4 (October-December 1940), 53 pp. 


Connecticut. OFFIce OF THE BoarD oF EpvucATION OF 
THE Buinp. No report received since last listing. 


Connecticut. OFrFrice OF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEI- 
FARE AND Pusiic WELFARE CounciL. No report re- 
ceived since last listing. 


DeLtawARE. Moruers’ Pension Commission. Annual 
Report. . . for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1940 to June 30, 
1941. Nodate. 6pp. Processed. 


Devaware. State Orp AGE WELFARE CoMMISSION. 
Report. . . for the Year 1940. Jan. 28, 1941. 6 pp. 
(Covers calendar year.) 


District or CotumBiA. Boarp oF Pusiic WELFARE. 
Pusiic Assistance Division. Seventh Annual Report 
July 1, 1940 to June 80, 1941. Washington, no 

date. 21 pp. Processed. 
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Fitorma. Strate WELFARE Boarp. Third Annual Re- 
port. . . for the Period July 1, 1989-June 30, 1940 
= With Reports of the Twelve Florida Welfare Dis- 

tricts. [1940] 79 pp. 


Greoraia. State DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WELFARE. 
Official Report . . for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1939 to 
June 30, 1940. Decatur [1940]. 264 pp. Processed. 


IpaAHO. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic AssisTaNCE. No report 
received. 


ILuino1s. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. No report 
received since last listing. 


Iuttino1Is. Emercency Reiser Commission. Biennial 
Report . Covering the Period July 1, 1936 through 
June 30, 1938. Chicago [1939]. 250 pp. 


INDIANA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. Annual 
Report. . . for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1941. 
[1941] 84 pp. 


Iowa. DEPARTMENT OF SoctaL WELFARE. Annual Re- 
port. . . for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1941. 
Des Moines, 1941. 80 pp. 


Kansas. State DEPARTMENT OF SociaL WELFARE. 
Report of Social Welfare in Kansas. No. 4, 1940. 
(Covers calendar year 1940.) No date. 84 pp. and 
tables. Processed. 


KENTUCKY. DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE. Report... 
for the Biennial Period Ending June 30, 1939. [1940] 
66 pp. Processed. 


LovIsIANA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Third 
Annual Report . July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940. 
Baton Rouge, no date. 95 pp. and tables. Processed. 


Maine. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE. No 
report received. 


MARYLAND. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Twentieth Biennial Report . .. October 1, 1938—Sep- 
tember 30, 1940. [1940] 60 pp. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF EpvucaTion. Drvi- 
SION OF THE Buinp. Annual Report of the Division of 
the Blind . . . for the Year Ending November 30, 1940. 
No date. 4 pp. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
No report received since last listing. 


Micuican. SocraAL WELFARE Commission. Biennial 
Report. July 1938-June 1940. Lansing, 1940. 149 
pp. 


MinnEsota. DEPARTMENT OF Socrat Security. Drvi- 
SION OF SocraL WELFARE. Annual Report . . . for the 
Fiscal Year, July 1, 1940 through June 30, 1941. No 
date. 45 pp. and charts and tables. 


Mississippi. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Third Biennial Report for the Period July 1, 1989 through 
June 80, 1941. Jackson, September 1941. 64 pp. 
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Missouri. Strate Socrat Security Commission. A 
Biennial Report of the State Social Security Commission 
1939-1940. Jefferson City, July 1941. 134 pp. 


Montana. State DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Report of the State Board of Public Welfare . . . for the 
Period Beginning March 2, 1938 and Terminating June 
380, 1940. [1940] 157 pp. 


NEBRASKA. StTaTE BoarD OF CONTROL. 
or ASSISTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE. 


DEPARTMENT 
Fifth Annual 


Report . . . Year Ended June 30, 1941. Lincoln, 1941. 
148 pp. 
Nevapa. State WELFARE DEPARTMENT. No report 


received. 


New HampsHIrRE. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Twenty-third Biennial Report . . . for the Period Ended 


June 30, 1940. Concord, no date. 67 pp. 
New Jersey. Municipat Arp ADMINISTRATION. First 
Annual Report, July 1, 1940-—June 30, 1941. Trenton. 


[1941] 26 pp. Processed. 
New JEerRsEy. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGEN- 
cIEs. Division or OLtp AGE ASSISTANCE. The Admin- 


istration of Old Age Assistance in New Jersey... 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1940. 
Trenton, no date. 28 pp. 


New Jersey. State Boarp or CHILDREN’s GUARDIANS. 
New Jersey Cares for Its Children. Report... for the 


Fiscal Year 19389-1940. Nodate. 36 pp. 
New Mexico. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Biennial Report... July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1940. 


Santa Fe, Dec. 31, 1940. 42 pp. and tables. 


New Yorx. Strate Boarp or Soctran WELFARE. Social 
Welfare . . . Annual Report for the Year 1940. Albany, 
Mar. 31, 1941. 39 pp. (Legislative Doc. (1941) No. 
68.) 


Triennial Report . . . for the period July 1, 1986-—June 
30, 1939. Albany, July 1, 1940. 183 pp. (Legislative 
Doc. (1940) No. 75.) 


Norta Carona. State Boarp or CHARITIES AND 
Pusiic WELFARE. Biennial Report. . . July 1, 1938 to 
June 30, 1940. No date. 181 pp. 


Norto Carouina. State CoMMISSION FOR THE BLIND. 
Biennial Report from July 1, 1938 through June 30, 1940. 
[1940] 65 pp. 


Nort Dakota. 
Biennial Report . 


Processed. 


Pusiic WELFARE Boarp. Third 
Period Ending June 30, 1940. 


No date. 138 pp. 

Onto. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Annual 
Report January 1, 1939, to December 31, 1939. 
Columbus. No date. 749 pp. 

OKLAHOMA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. Fourth 


Annual Report. . . for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1939- 
June 30, 1940. Oklahoma City. [1940] 73 pp. 
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OKLAHOMA. State Boarp or Pusiic WELFARE. 


No re. 
port received. 


OrEGon. State Pusiic WELFARE ComMMISSION. Public 
Services for Children in Oregon. Portland, 1941, 7 
pp. (Covers biennial period ended June 30, 1940.) 


Report of Public Welfare in Oregon for the Calendar 
Year 1940. Portland, 1941. 95 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
No report received since last listing. 


RwHopE Istanp. DEPARTMENT OF Socian WELFarg, 
Annual Report. . . Fiscal Period. . . July 1, 1939 to 
June 30, 1940. 1941. 89 pp. 


Soutn Carouina. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WeL- 
FARE. Third Annual Report ... for the Period Ended 
June 30, 1940. [1940] 96 pp. 


South Dakota. DeEpartTMENT oF Socrat Secuniry. 
Annual Report. . . for the period July 1, 1939 to July 
1, 1940. Pierre, no date. 25 pp. and tables. 


TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 


Third 
Annual Report . 


Fiscal Year Ending June 80, 
1941. Nashville [1941]. 128 pp. Processed. 

Texas. Strate DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE. No 
report received. 


UTAn. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Second 
Biennial Report. July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1940. 1940. 
204 pp. 

VERMONT. Otp AGE ASSISTANCE DEPARTMENT. No re- 


port received since last listing. 


VERMONT. STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 


Biennial Report. . . for the Two Years Ending June 
30, 1940. No date. 200 pp. 


VIRGINIA. COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND. 
. . « forthe Year Ending June 30,1941. [1941]. 35 pp. 


VirGinia. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Annual Report. . . for the Fiscal Year Ending June 
80, 1941. Richmond, 1941. 133 pp. 


WasHINGTON. State DEPARTMENT oF Sociay SeEcuriry. 
Public Social Services for Children. Olympia, 1940. 
32 pp. (Report of Division for Children for period Apr. 
1, 1939 to Nov. 30, 1940.) 


Report of the State Department of Social Security. 
pia, 1940. 32 pp. 
30, 1940.) 


West VIRGINIA. 


Annual Report 


Olym- 
(Covers period Apr. 1, 1939, to Nov. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 


Report of. . . July 1, 1940 to June 80,1941 Charleston, 
1941. 34 pp. Processed. 
Wisconsin. Pusiic WELFARE DEPARTMENT. No report 


received since last listing. 


Wrominc. State DeparRTMENT oF PuBLic WELFARE. 


Biennial Report of . . . October 1, 19388—September 30, 
1940. Cheyenne, 1940. 28 pp. 
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